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If is itnf witliiits! s*‘nH“ finharrassiurnf fhal I rtinijtly with 
flu' rri [first ui my Mr. Aiulrtis fnr a |‘’ufcw«*rrl fo his 

Ktiifh' <•} lit tiftittnii' Lift’. I''i*r if wmtM har*}Iv srrn 

to rri}tjifc :m iiitji uiurf ion ; ^oful witu- ncufls no Imsli, A.s a 
funner profosor tif tvonontirs in the l’ni\rrsity (jf R.ingufin 
hr cnjiiyni c‘xiT{»ti ratal op{«)i'timiti«'s for ajtjdunt; his jirufcs- 
.sional fei'hnirnu* to the sftuiy «)f loral |tr<iMrniN, and <‘vcn a first 
}t:!a!t«*r at his hntrk will show that withitt a nini|(afativrly ttrirf 
span* lu’ has fuUcrtfd a vast mass of tip materia!. On 

pmt'iy tt'otiomie rptfstiiins !ir speaks with an anflmrity tr> which 
I canni'i pretrm!, f<»r ! ran make im rlaim to hr an WJimmist. 
Huwf'vrr, my work as att ofTscia! in Ihirma gave mr ;ui iniiTcst 
iti stKtal CMtuIitirms v^ltich in! nir as an amatrnr to thr sttitly of 
cronottiics. IVfr. Atuhsts, almost aJottr amotig profrssitJiial 
rrotiotnists. ftlispiayrtl an active interest in rural life and vvcl* 
fare, ami it was ottr ctnnmon interest in this fseltl t>f study tluit 
hrntight ns together, f’resumahly if is for this rea.son that he 
has railed on me. ami perhaps it may he nseftil t<» readers of 
his work if 1 try to draw in lu4d ontlijte a general picture of the 
rtmdilions which he tUssertheN in detail, 

Writijtg as an KngUshmatt, it wwild seem perinissiWe to 
cinphasj.«e the fart that itt tm»re thuft «me respect this acemmt 
of the development of liurma provittes a sufTiekmt Justification 
of ISritish rule. Little more than a tnmdred years ago, when we 
first assumed res|»ottsihifity for government in lJurma, it. 
eoHirihuied practically nothitig to the general welfare of tlw 
w€*rld. Now, asi Mr, Awlrus sIuiwk, it can make a wry »oh- 
fctanlial coritribution. Jmt Iwforc the Japanese it»va»ioii it WM 
cit|a.jrrting tons of rice, and large ijwaiititiw of ol! 
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products and minerals, together with some rnltlter and 
miscellaneous commodities, while the total aiimia! vahie >o" i!ir 
exports was approaching $200,000,000. In return Ittr fin r 
exports it provided a valuable market for tvxt tit's and *»ih»'r 
goods for native consumption, and also for the macliinoi \ an.d 
other requisites for enhancing its productive capacity. \!l lisr. 
economic progress is the direct re.sult of the llriti.sh iifcjtp.tiif s>. 
Regarded as a business concern Burma nutler British :n!<-’ h.o- 
good business. 

Naturally it was good busine.s.s for the British, ultn i" !.*!, 
lished the system of law and order that allowed of »■(> !; nue 
progress and who played so large a i>art in fosterinjt pt' ‘dui tii 
But it is important to notice that the progress luis for the in«. t 
part been achieved by stimulating native enterprise, i?i ifn*. 
respect the development of Burma clifTers markedlv ironj that 
of the dependencies of other colonial {tow ers, w her<’ the dc. e!< tp 
ment has been mainly due to state (tr capitalist p!»idtu fii'i; xti 
plantations or other large-scale enterftri.sc. In Butina eapjJaii .t 
enterprise has been active in the oil field-s and the mines. Lot this 
is a feature of the present century; up to tlH- heginjung jJjr. 
century, the main product and, apart fr*«« u-:tk. al»iio 4 the 
only product was rice, m which Kurttpean enterpiJM* o n 
cerned solely in milling the grain purcltased from native eepi 
vators. British rule insured the security necessarj- fo hussness 
transactions; British merchants found that they could ”.r|J doth 
goods to Burmans below the price charged ft>r the ha'al pr<«!u,'i. 
and could pay them more for their rice thatt they histi UnmnU 
received. The link with Britian opened up new tnarkro. fo, 
native produce, thus providing IhirnianH with tlie juossrt, to 
gratify their wants. To this stimulus native eturrprisr >r. 
sponded so readily that within a comparatively diort |seri«?.J 
upwards of ten million acres of waste swamp and JuiHdr wrsr 
reclamed and converted into a granary fur Asia, widfr the 
population of Burma showed a corresponding inerrasr. lii itr.h 

rule enabled a much larger population to sell it«»rr and ir* |«»y 
more. 

^ this was good business for Britain. But it dttmki k* 
realized.that merchants of any other country were tMnialif fr«r 
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!m Miflr ill Hiitina. and tf> Inty ritv and *-nl! rioih and, in j^^yiKTaU 
in (^n fhr samr ttnno ;o tin* !'riiidn dlir 

Aflanf in i liai Irr lia^ t'lnifha-^i/rd f|n» < *f tin* *N »|*rn dnnr'' 

as a rMiidifiMn of nmtlf ni t'**Fiinal rulr. f»in this ha^ lircm a 
i*!i4raciru%fi<’ idaunir Itrifidi rnh^ toan its railit'si nstahli^di*- 
iiinif ill Paiffiia, nm niuil tin^ i )|fa^%a X^taa'iiuaif nf VK^2 was 
llicrr any diwiaiaai ftMin if. llir lit'sf, liuHat^s ami, in a 

If'ss f liim sr h:nn Inaai arti\id\ caiyyiny'd in luminr-.,.^ in 

1*110114, thMii|;h rifliri nr^plas did it< ‘t takr ad\anf4y,r uf flirir 
a luiiitirH n* an\ c‘Mtisid«'ra!tk' c'^xtcait nnti! thn tH’fdiininaj ni 
tin* RH sfiit tf was afjnn! this limn that c haaiiany and 

Jajsin stc|inf*d in. jnst firftn'r \\dal«i \\*ar L to f Irr*' 

iiiaiiv Vitif' iirarl} uti a }»ar with thnsn Ihdiaim jN*rrratl 

oi thv t«a;d as iyandn.sl {»rrrrnt. \;.'ain, within a fnw yrars 

ai ihr warn ty> J7 ihnuiati}. had ahta^si rriKiinrd its f«»r“ 

inn jH^sitinn and was lakinj,t prrrrnt, whrrras thr fh'itisli 
viiatr had tlrnKjaal in K.4 |Hn'rrnl. l^nddiin thr nlhrf side 
fn itic’ hahifio’ slaai at inifNats, it aji{*rais ihai drilain has dniir 

hrtfrr than in hei$* niso the llriiish shati! has 

hreii dMiiiiiiiy. hi hdJ ]4 if sujijdied d5.1 jtrrcrnl id* thr 
naal; hy hhJo J7 c^iily J7 |»rrrrnl and in d7, drs|dlr tlir 

f Af^irriiirnt* ifs sliatc had hillrn tn IHd^ permit, Mrain 

while iini'Wirfs Japan were inrreasinip In |0|id'4 if siip- 

|4ird iaily d.4 pinaaiii. den years later it headed the list c.iC 
fia'eipii s|iiji|hni^ riifrndi 4 * Hanipfoin and hy J7 iIh share 

fd’ the iiiipMils had risen to permit, while in IddO 47 ai^jaiin 
firs|hfe ilir < lifawa Appeeinenf. if had ri*****!! to Ifld^ fiereeiit, in 
res|'irel i4’ trade with Ihiiiiia it was in haei !n<lia father ifiaii 
ftrilaiii that rh'dnt d hy the i Htawa Artreeinenl. i Viiainly liritaiti 
lias priitiif^d hy the fiiw ehipfiseiir nf Burma. Bin it has dra^vii 
iiirrtdy hnsiitrs'H |irutil% sneh an a iialhai nf »Iin{ikeeperH iriay 
rriFttd as Its leipiiiiiatr tine; there has hern iin jraltiiisy f4 
hn'rifrii riiirrprisrs and Ihiiiiia }un% hern an «ijni siif*|i in wliicit 
all fMiiirrs liiivr firm alii weed a fair fiehl ami ini 

Still IrsH lias there hrm any jeahaisy nf hirrigti ritterfirisif irt 
the pri'iiiiiiihiii nf weifiire, liiirimi had its tiwii f^dirmls ainl tlie 
liiivmifiirfil has rciiisbteitlly mdravrired im fiirttlrriiiw tlie^e 
ill respret nf Wr^lcrti eihicatitiin it tniiy tty the* 
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free scope allowed to foreign missionary organi/niiujis -r.}. 
ported by the contributions of the faithful in America ur.d < !-r- 
where that such rapid educational progress has Iktii 
M any Englishmen in Burma have indeed felt sonn-lijm that 
the lead in cultural development has been too rea<lil> 
to French and Italian Roman Catholics aiul t«* the vaiint?* 
American missions, notably the American Bapti'^f M m n> <! 
to mention Hollywood. Here again there has fieen a t.iit tieid 
and no favor. The remarkable progress of Christiaiiitv aiUMit.: 
the Karens is a tribute to missionary zeal, but le-;'. u< the 
British Government which has protectcfl am! enenutaged itd^ 
sionaries, and they have been just as free t<» spread ( hs i 
among Burmese Buddhists. Not infrefjuently one hear- stiggri. 
tions that British care for native welfare is a j'r.i'tne, a 

spasm of penitent imperialism on its deathbed, Xnthiug cotild 
be further from the truth. From their first arrival the Hnfish 
have fostered education, and within a very few years iUunouj .. 
educated in native or Western school.s, were entrusted w uh the 
administration of law and justice as judges and magi*ktT.i!r‘. 
Long before the close of the nineteenth cvtilttry, s<hot4s 

were supplying practically the whole staff ciiip1i»yr»l J*y ibr 
Government in administrative routine, and the ontst.ittditig 
problem in respect of education has been tri pifwide suifable 
employment and adequate remuneration for .ill thftsr who 
crowded the schools with a view to ntake their living. It ha?* 
also been the consistent policy of Govemntent to |jrovidr nir'liral 
care on Western lines, though in this matter, a.s in other parts 
of the tropics, there has been little success in inthieiiig the 
to profit by it. From the beginning of British rule there 
have been attempts to improve native agriculture, and dunnij 
the present century care for this aspect of Bwrmau life ha# mlfetl 
into existence an active Agricultural Service. Also, ami r*pe* 
'CiaUy during the present century, there have been to 

provide the cultivators with better facilities for dlitalniiig crcflit 
Mr. Aadras draws attention to these various tamevolent 
ties,; but in. recommending Ms book to the American public it 
: wpMd seem well to stress the fact that this care for native wel- 
fare is, notMng new; it dates from the «rli«i day* of Jlritiih 
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riilr and tlirrc* liav<’ Ihh'ii rt‘jn‘at<Ml endeavors the 

niat'hiiif’ry nt wrltarc tip to date, 

Ihniny, the yjaaiti*r paif ni t\\o ninetretUh wntnvy f*v*-ryfnie 
fjf'lifn'rri ill lais^.e/ laire and taontauir tr<a’d^*ni aa the kf^v In 
and wrllare. and fhdtain CMntrrrrd mi Ihirina the houn 
III iH'iaiMinir treed* an, kd rrsonr htdiev<’d in eijtial lav. and under 
mlr vvvvs^nw \\a^> made ra}n;i! hrdac the lav. : it may 
diii!} he said that in h*ah rrinnnal and nit il hi%% then^ <»iu* 
kiu fnr ail alike white anti rnknaak Misfifiivan and Asiaiir, 
ihitMii and Ihirfiian. l\ver\fnie hrliewd in rdneatifin. llu* 
fhiii'-h i invrrtinuail irini fn tnmlvml/i* the nafivr Mdinids and 
Mipph'iiH’iifed tlirm wifh Western nehnciK, Then dtirifi|.j the 
CMUise id the ninrfr<aifh renfnry flu* doefrtne' uf laire 

yirldr*! |4arf* in haiUiiK* t<* idean ot etludeiu'v »inti snrial JiiHlicf. 
Hie raiverniiinit <it fhirina* inspired hy these ideas, infrndtiwl 
nr'W welfare inarliitiery and multiplied its afiniinistrative acfivi* 
lies with a view In iiirreasini^ pmdiniiun and rniianeiiiu welfare, 
New fu* newly «‘n!arp,ed a^rieulfntak veterinary, ant! utlier M*rv« 
ices aimed tM iinprnvr apd'hnihnral teclini«jiic% and the piihik 
hralfh servire iiienleaiei! lunv standards ttf riira! liy^ienr, 
father lafer, in itir presrnt renfnry* with file i^eiierat aecepiaiice 
ill iMir^jir id the prinriples t*f tlenmerary and self drleniiina-* 
liuir the I hivrriiiiirnl rmnilrisrteil drinnrnilic niaeliiiiery tm an 
lip !*i date intwirl ; if iiifia^diiriHl prarlirally ImiimditihJ suffrage 
with ir'i disliiirtsmi ttf sex amh wdfh a liheralify that iinghf have 
}4-rrn fimtiylii lasli even in Ainerira, euiiferrril the francrliine iiii 
adnlew rills id ri|dilrefi, If gnofi iniriitinns fttriiislin! a siiOkieiii 
riaiiii gralifiidr niir fnigtit %vrl} expert the ftriiiesl atlarhitieiil 
the pail id Ihirtiiaiis In the Britisli enitrireliom 
llnw is if thrin rriiseH may ask* that IliiriiiaiiH im%"e cdlen 
’felifwvfi iliriiuirlves rrslivr under Hrilisti rule and tlial in the 
rrceiii an iwerwlirlining tnajnriiy vnled in iMvm nf 

littlci^iidrirr* One answer h ihai goml iiileiilirtns prcivrrtiitiilly 
the way in evil frewimii atinwed flic riiltivators 

m pile lip fltl'il iiiifi ilirir land In liidiaii iiicwieylciickrSi 
riirrcty tiy the ri|trratinii id free cttitiftifrce 

itici industry anil the whnle rniiircil ui eetifioitik lift pisfed in* 
Cfftaiiii'lf lilt# ftircigii iiimk. Imw winitiplieii liti^atiaii and 
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tJtTVfri as tlu* handnuiiil uf jujlisncial (■<■< <tii >!uii' tli- v.,,.'! 

proving tmahir l<i roju- uiflt a iraOr-.-i'-ir,,; •, ni 

crime, I'.dsu'ation lost ils spirilnal (■••nicnf ati.l > ,s!*v !’■ ;■ 

gardcd iiicrvly as the means of gain nip. :t !i\r.!h> - , U)r ■. ^ 
ices charged with enhancing product;. ni ajtd -.'oltao o:- 

welcomc to the people wfiojn tlie> v. tn- ojpp «i . • ; 

appearetl to tln'in ojily too often a- inot r.na of ■ -■! ' p'.-i' •• ■! 

ami exaction ; an<! democratic in.ichiM-i s t> t. j o I . f ■< .o •; 

political (Hscontetit. All the*-** thing.', '•o 'acI! nn. O'lf i! .c. ; . 

ing so well in Britain, went awry in I'amri.t 

\’et, as .Ml'. Audrtjs sliow the i otinn'-n tn.ic. ' -d-1 ■ 

tierived mat»y l«enelits froni th.e inlrodncts' >ts --i o/'-’ 

It is true that i hirinc.'e ci^ ili.^'ation h.id n.-n,;. as;;. c ;..aoo 
In every village the I’.nddhist m. .liKs. ni .i » ot-ooc ;o, 1 . 

free from scamiai. itnparti'd an i-flnc.ni- ts on djiro :.»'c v'v 
ciples to all the hoys of tiie villag'% rich and '■’o:d o cn an.d 

l{twIy-l»ont. instrmiing them it! th.e »■)* jjicj;?., oi U-fr-f . uvd 
practical morality. 'The mon.isfic ooht, oat. el .cor sjo 
Cotmtry. was inllnesnial !«»!! tn.t oppst • ■.I'o-. atej » Ir.n ?«. .ne] 
State, insteatl of rattsing div!>.ti n !w th>:! *!a:so'-, tfi,* r.e o 

ttflier tjintnal stspiairf, '!'!««■ wojnrti rJ! 3 o.,ed go-.stc! iter,!, v, *,j;. 
.Hf»me ways than itt other coin;!!!*", ,,f ip.r l-as 1 ;*•! 

a frecfiom nnparaHelcd ehewheo- !j$ A'.ta and, rt-i'CtA. 

exceptiottal in the West, Atid jt ojjr anj! of ?hr Snttr \,r iSo- 
ttrgaiiization i*f iiappinc^o. la g<’nci,ij c,,'« -.esti;. S'-,*, pte 
have heesj more light 4ic;u ted th.«ii the tUsrto.nis a 

happiness that the fre«im*t!l atsd sevn'r atid j«tSjtsr.d * 
trttphes must have internsptrd hnt did not dssi.*.’l % 
dvihitatiuii. despite its .utraclive frattare.s, h-ad -»l-.o ts-, "mo;;;* 
turns. The whole j'Mtlitiea! «,yste»n was not .in hsw !j‘.st 

ItcrRona! authority, .tnd anyone in « posjth^s of atithotity 
within enstotnary liriiils disjwm* fithdrarily <»f ihr |ic»»on urA 
|WO|j.erty <»f tlwix* siiijjetrt ht his eonmta?«l i>,vrr 5 .«w had i<» 
comply With sitinptiiary rwlcs tUciating the style of 4 ti«l 

ctething appropriate to hi« statkm in life; nim ilir Ittwetal 
ceremonies and types of coflftii were siniilaily regitlate*! ,Aiul 
'eyeryone was liable to comptiittory iterviee, tsw|«in4 or 
'In the army and ow puWic works, Br»ti4i rn|p w«.s welcMWie 
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in fhrin fr««in thr v:iuhiis irsf Tirin »ih ar^4 ;i!nFi*s nf 

fiiir awl rnsfisiii, It nrw frr«‘dMiii unit nrw 

.^rf lu i^rafity 1 U'%\ aii#| in all ^iirfi tiiaftnia! 

:nFr4f‘. 1^1 lift' If piMiiaard a Iiviti|.n 

lUn !lii% \v:ni iiaarly flu' rlltat Mf !'iftfi 4 i A-s 

aFprai*. li#t-rti fiti’ In Mt \ndfn%, fiir 

Ir%% !i,i|»|n . f*or, F^’n| 4 «" imm aitriiiary 

o|s| a «N|f iin if l^fniiyhf tlinu tmdrt fua-ilam’ cH'MtiMinic law, 
Iffar* i? 'awsid \\v may find an rxplanaiinii uli\ flu/ |^i«fd 

iiiimfiMin. of Hi if i*.h rntr vt v » lar f^f^ty 1 1 inarafrd. In « 
lift idirma flir WMiid, llu’ Hriti^h c dn rmiiinif {air^nd lltr 
alar‘f’'s *«l' fUitinr^r niUn Inn if aua\ F^nnd and had 

nrilici. fiMfhinn u^fiihi havr rlrainrj 

thr \%4\ for rmiii nn hnt thr i<*snlfs xwtv in iiian\' whxs 

niilMriniiafr. Xvl il w^aild haM- hc^rn dilliriill ;n*dil tlnain 
ftif file Ihifisli wrrr ilraHn^t a sitnatiMit \%|io!ly haadgn In 

tlirir f and idras. In Knr«»{ir dnrinjj fhr tliriT 
hiinth'rtf trars ihrm had h«aai a |4r«nvin|» tnifiriiry Iia%«^ rro- 
inainr and sMi/ial rrtatitai^ mt rra^an imjaa>f^iial Ia%%i and iti 
dividnal hi this jnana’Ss lirifain Inn-i fed ilir wav. 

lia*^ tfrf:ii |ais^ililr hrraiHr nnr }itndl;nfn fiaan I ir«aTr and 

Mniiir iiiidrr file vifali;?ini4 tnlinrnrr $${ i lirfHtiaiiily lias rmitc*d 
a snidii! nfdrr rinin|f;h tu Ximikw aiilifiiirial rcnimitii^r 

inrxr% %villiiii t!ir hmindn nf civic wdfana In Aincrkxn wtirii 
flir Aiiicrirafi way of life wan* llircatcfird hy the fliaal tif iiin 
ffiil4rati«tin nuKmtn^f^ w‘crc adojard lo daw tlsr xircaitn anti the 
!ty? 4 riii id jiiihlir cdtitafion has hern forijril mitt ;% HVhinii of 
rdiiratioii dr, Hired to proniolc the avNiiiiilation of alien 
rlriiieiiiH, III Hriiaiii Hiicti |irrcaniio«iH Inivr hmi tiniirrcHHary* 
uml ill Hiiritnn wlirrr they %vcrr iicfafctl, ftiry were diHfcijarrlcfi 
itir Mciai fii'flrf, laolhut Oil aiiliiorify and rii^loiii* 
niifltlriiiy hroiigtit into ronlart wdlii the rroiiotiiir fiirrri 
lil*riai«:d iiinlrr Ftrifidi risti% il wwh |wrvciirci info «t 

Atifi ill lliiH liiiHiiirHH roiircrin an Mr. Atiiiriis deiiioii* 
fitralrn roin1iiririgl>\ lliiriiiatm pluy u wry ttiiiior fiarh 

Wrifarr. Iiowtw'cr, h a nmnal good, anil ^mdal wadfarc w a 
iircwHiiry roiidilifiit of tiftlli iiidividiial w^dfarr iiiici sound 
iit^tiic firogrrsH, Ergarttiiig ilic ronr^c awl imliiw tif tlir 
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nomic cicvelopnscnt Mf F»urjn:i st» tin* '< 

much that deserves rltist; attentinji. Isut hr ’A'lnM Jf r.av»’ 

accepted wilhnut suftkieiitly rh.M- rxaniitiatt. ai f!ir . ‘}r.nva:h, 
prevailtnfj view tliat even duriui^* rren-.f %rar-. d-f .i.n'.-'.ard >.3 
livinj^ has hern rissst}^. Where eci'iu 'jusc 

the weakest i^ties let the widl, aud iti the re. 'ii- 'Uiie *',r j,-., ?•( 

of Buftua tlie Ihjrm.'tns h;jve Jtren ia the unJ ' ^5 ti;;:,*;*' *, - r. 
of the weakest. Relatively, ;it least, thrv ate t;..*!', lej.ijr 

UikUt Ihirmese rule the Ihirmati was a p*-"!' tr.a”. -.n .t p-’ '? 
country; itow he is a poor matt in a rnnjp.»t;»ti'.e.%' ijih, c* '’I'.cits ■, 
With ctiltivat<»r.s j^eftinK umre deeply ii5i«» drht at3d W'-cl rsp 
as hired laborers tm latid which formerly thev owoe !. n w «s!d 
he strange if they were growing riehei , 1 here ss iseife l p Mto. r 

evidence to the cotitrary. In a recritt '.urve) it has 5ir«-n r-.tun.Ord 
that during the Ia.st twenty years "rite uJ»h.s.O!<«n pe; « .*p;i.i 
apiH'ars to have fallen hy tiearly d5 {"er emt 'llir '-t .ito-fteal 
basis <jf this estimate was ittsrenre. atnl it n- isfipij-laMe tk.at lls** 
fall exceeds 10 {wreent, Intt conwimpiion eertat??!-' I;a’. r.- ■? si .eg. 
The im|x>rt of chief interest t*-* the comnion man }•. t 
and during the present eeniury the tm|»o«i of cotjor? h.is 

barely kept pace with the gtsewth of poptiJatton. wink h'-f\'4 
production has decijitcfl. .><0 that in thi-i n-nprri thr- pr'-.f^de 
would seem to la* les.s well of! ihatj fottiirrlv r hi the 

impttrt of silk goorls and other jnvnrv i'". tlwre I*;*-* brm 

a very sharp decline, ami, takitjg inij^nt’- for native <:om»smip5ir4i 
as a whole, the vaUie, in pr»»j»»jrtioij m the {«.»jrttl.'Jtio«, ln»i fallen 
The first effect of the ccnwmtte forces hWcaird ntider IS*«tirh 
rule was to raise the staiMlari! «f hving, under then fnnlwr 
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c!uTk(‘(! <}i<' intrHfhu'tii (ji <it cmisfitutimial iffornis on 

(IrfUfu-r.itic Hiu'h to vii'icw Unriuans with !u*%v op- 

jio! lijiiilif'N fo rnfiiuirc naliotial %\rlfar«', 'Hk* cxplanufii hi, f?«nv- 
incr. S', not far tit s<’ifk. lit a itiiitcil sttcirfy (icninri'alir itJNfjftt- 
litHi'. ai'r a i>t *^1 ; hut whcfr they arr t!<tf a sign <»f 

t-t art* a Miiifct* ut wraKuc'N, !ti (he liividfii sorjety 
lit HurttKi, with hast ujH'aii'v, Iniliaii't, ( 'hii!t“'C, and Itnrinaits 
uniiftl < »{{!) in tin* {nij-atif <<t iit«li% iiiiial ^ain, ch inorratir ntariiin- 
rty proiinred a no stronjier or fit-tfrr aUIe to fojttro! 

rconoinir lorce**; than (hr rohujial rule width it roplarrt!, Atit! 
while the rich, the forei^pt element, prew tidier, the jiof*r. eom- 
{ii'i'‘in{4 the j*re;tt nia*>'' of the jiopiilation, grew poorer. 

I he fotimton nuin hatl a ‘<nh'.|antia! prietanre in the hw.s 
of hi^ lantf to Indian tnoneyletuleis. and the educated classes 
felt a nattttai resrnttnent at >*eeijtj' all the learJiiif; posiijnnn in 
induMtiv anti eoininerce in the hatnls i*if foreijijm'rs. Yet Ihir- 
inanj* si ill etijoyetl a very nnjch higher standart! f»f living than 
the |K;oj4e ftf Itidta, awl it is tjiiestionahlc htnv far eeonomic vtin* 
ditions rvere direetly fes|«msif*!c iat pitlilka! imre*»f. The WMve 
*»f nafitinali'.tn whidi lias swept over the Mast was a far tiiore 
|»»lem factor. The British flttvernineiu. tiespite its lienevoltmt 
iiifeitlions. never siirceeded in capturing the imagination of the 
people; it remaimn! a foreign government tf» which the jH'ople 
as a whole felt no instinctive loyalty. It is true tlial nitniern 
nationahstn was a late growth in Burma, fmt this was front 
igwnanee of the modern worUl atnl iwg for lark f>f nationti 
icutimrnt amt native paifiotism. Until recently this sentiment 
foiimi cxpres.sittn tmly in Sja>raclir, futile insnrrectioiw among 
the niiedncated |«*iisantry. It was the victory of Ja|»aii over 
Bu'-sia that first inspired some of the educated classes with Ih© 
hope of rej.'piinitig tlteir natitmal irukjienclcnce through Western 
rdtiraiion and first turned their thoughts in the dirwttion of 
japan. *I hen, with the <l<tctrine of self-determination gatnittg 
rnrirnry during World War 1. and with the grant of a con** 
siitution on ilemm-ratic lines, natirmalists harked to gain free- 
dom through their mimerica! stijieriorify. Both ho{H*K were vain. 
Neither Western education mtr a wide franchise could prevait 
against the military and mniomic sufiertority of Ettro|Man». It 
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is not strange tlicn that at the beginning of the Tveent war many 
Pitinnans turned eagerly to japan ff?r help. 

Not the least valuable feature <>f this bonk is the aecount 
<}f Ibirma under Japanese rule. Ihinnans M'tm learm-d that they 
had gained little by the change of masters. Hut ibis did not 
reconcile them to Hritish rule. Now the bold tleeisj. tn uf Mr. 
Attlee to give Hurmans the choice of indej»endence ba*. err.ifed 
a frieudlier attitude. For my part t holit itrtitly that uivlbitig 
le.ss that! independence will serve to c invert ntitionalism fimn 
a destructive fever into a erealtve force. Yet ittde}« ndeitre !•> 
merely a condition of welfare and not a catise .if w( Ifare h is 
necessary to recognize that at present, after a Imndna! \ears nf 
foreign rule in which military and ecoiiumir eunttn! h;ts lain 
in fitreign hands, Hunna cannot sttuid alone. It is ttectosarv also 
to recognize that only the educated classes, ;ind jjoI evesi all of 
these, realize this fact. Ihirmti needs help and, if Ihtrjttat*.!. will 
accept it, Britain i.s best able to give the help it steeds. In otjr 
own interest we istusi try to help thetn. t )nr interest attd that 
of the world in general tiemands tlse speedy rrstorati'>n <4 otder 
so that it shall (nice agaits provitle a held for the itw stntetst of 
foreign capital. itn<ler <lite etnuhiions as to njitional well lieiitg, 
and shall yield the rice an<l oil atitl iither products that the whole 
world want.s. How best to help them is a problem ti«r British 
slatesinajiship, bnt if we solve the prohletjj sttreessfulh it is 
not improbable that within a few rears, when we have esiabteil 
Burma to stand alone vvtthfnil supjjott, its jWHtple will hr cl.iuiot 
ing for a closer assfKdation with the British i 'raiunonwetdih 
Thi* first step toward the stdution rtf the probletti is to rrmgtu/e 
lifficulty. fn tins ntatter the «»hjeftive survey of the »(tuati<ui 
'**. Andrus should he nu»st useful anri, writing as an 
’rman, it is with gratitude that I recoimtietitl his lwM»k jiot 
£} the American puhlie, hut to British atitl. not Irasi, to 
Bwman readers. 

J. S, Foi«N}VAf4. 

CaMBSIUOK, ESfitANU 

July 31, my 



PSSEFACE 

An' Ai,l.-l’»ruMF.SK cimslittu'iit usM-niUly h.iN iimw i • iinji!rt<'«l :i 
constittitioii fdr a self j.;(U rrninj^ JUirni.-t Ao'driUni; t«t thr 
Aftk‘c-Auit}f San Aj^rernu-nf nf january 27. this r-m- 

sfiftitinn may jjrovidr fui citin’i- «!(iiuinit»n ^tatllv or 
enct*. accf)J'(iing' tn frrefy fNj'U’ssctl lUn (»<••«(• wishes thus, a 
little over sixty years after tltv last Ihirttn-se kitu; wu'. a 

new c<!tjntry, etmijtietcly dillerent trom pre lhiiish linrtna. is 
ahoul to join the family of nations. It is helievetl fh,«5 there will 
he .snlTicient interest in the taaajomie life of this newi'ottit r to 
make the jmhfieatiun of the {iresettt sttul> timely. Patuna has 
great possihilities, both as to international trade and a;* to «lo 
niestie prodnrtion, aiu! the new Burma may deve!o|i fresh etoti 
omic contacts, with consetjuent rcjH'rcns.sions in jf»reign eoun* 
tries. Burma was first heard of by most literate people of the 
present generation in the Western wtirkl svhen the Bniiiia Koad 
to (*hina was completed. By the time the Jajtanese invatlrrs 
made Burma a hattlefrmst, that country was very well known 
indeed, and it now seems unlikely to relapse info its pnwvfir 
obscurity. 

One of the re.sults of the war was the temporary impover- 
ishment of the eoimtry, much of its transportation and industry 
heitjg destroyetl. But Burma’.s economy is so largely based on 
agricuUtire, forestry, and extraction of mitieraH that welcome 
signs of a prompt and healthy rwovery from the ravage* of 
war are alreatly evident, t liven a sohition of the vexing agra- 
rian problems, and domestic and intvrttational |x;acf, Biiniia 
should contirme to he the most pr«»s|H*rons country, from the 
statidpoim of thecorntnon people, in that part of the world. 

'Bhis sttidy attetiipts to present a survey of the haste fact* 
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ami statistics of the Bunncsv economy as it existcii in 47. 

with documentation for those desimiis of further in formal iim 
on the subject Where the writer believes that {•o|ni!ar ideas 
arc in error, an attemitt is ma<ic to set the reeotil stnii;,djt, but 
the emphasis is not on controversy, and no effoit is made to 
support any school of thouj,dit. 

Had J. S. Kurnivall consented to hrin}.j out a third editioti of 
his Political liconntny of Punna this {.Mtok miyhf ne\er liave 
been written. However, numerous aspects of iUinuese ecnu* iniy 
not covered in Political Rconotny of Burma are de.alf with in 
the present study, altlunif^h those desirous of readini' the st.and- 
ard work on Burmese economic history sliould refer to Mr. 
FurnivaH’s classic. 

A wartime .survey of the economy of Burma, romplrted in 
the United States Department t>f f<knunerre in was the 

parent of this book. With the permission of Itfr. ( "harlrs K. 
Moser, Chief, I*‘ar Mastern Division, the map used in the earlier 
work is repnaiuced facing p*tt?e d in tlie prest nt volume. Mr. 
Moser and hi.s assistant, Dr. Melville H, Walker, gave invalu- 
able direction to the original .study. Suhsri|uenfly. while the 
writer was stationeil in Imiia in JB44 -4.*! this study was revised, 
and several fifHcial.s of the (iovcrnmetit of Ihirma ftten in 
exile at Siinla"““gave the assistance which is noted in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, h'urther rcvtsimis have been made tsp to the 
time of going to pres.s. 

The author gratefully acknowlerlges the assistanrr f>f the 
following officers of the Government of titiriiw, who kittdly 
checked various chapters of the nmnw-script for errors of fact. 
In many cases they made valuable suggestion# for the aildition 
of useful data; 

W- H. Payton, C.M.G., LC.S., C!hief Secretary, Govern* 
of Burma 

Kyaw Min, M.A„ LC.S., Secretary, Industry mill I*»- 
Oepartment 

W. 'J. Air, Burma Railways 

Wing Commander Burbury, Director of Civil Aviatiim 
M. Lee», Transport and CdmmtiiiJcation# Dc|»rti«cnt 
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Ai.tiioikjh Marcci !’(»!(* rc{H>rtt‘(I!y used the l»nrjiia roufr f<»r 
one of his trips between Italy atvd ( ’hitia, that eounirv has prisb- 
ahly been less kiio\%-n to Anierirans than any other part of south • 
east Asia, at least! until the fspeuiiiK' of the ftumd Rnnna Road 
in 'Fhat rrsatl dramati^^ed Hurina’s ptfsition as "i hinaV 

liack Door." Htul it not f>een for the many excelletit pietnres, 
and the vivi<l descriptions *>f the diflictiUie.s of road biiihliijf; 
aerrsss steep mountain ran/'es .se[>aratinjt: the tieep river heels, 
that phrase mi^ht have led to ati nneleresfimate <•( the extent to 
which Burma is cut off fnnn its neighbors, India and 

t'hina, as well as from Siam, h'rcneh Indo China, ami 'I'ilHi, 
J‘*or many eenttiries individna! fxplesrers and a few nmletecr.x 
and merchant.s have cro.ssed Burma's land fr<mfiers, fmi «urh 
traffic wa.s never ,snmcient to jn-rmit Burma to he assirnilatetl 
by either of its two great ncighhor.s. Sea traffic is enronraged 
by a long c<tastline and a few fair harJiors, hut thronghoiit most 
of its lii.story Burma has hail little .sea traflk and lienee has 
l>ecn largely a hermit nation, ^fountain passes to the north are 
eight to ten thousand feet high, yet Buddhist mwstonarws 
imsscd from Burma to f ’hina, while ti«i«f|nennial misstotw from 
Burma long carried gifts to C.athay which were perhaps itiac« 
curately regarded as "tribute.*' 

I he inaccessibility of Burma to Asiatic trofWjuerers, coupled 
with a lack of development of the art of s« warfare by |w- 
tentia! aggressors, heljHJ€| insure Burmese indefmidmre* until 
the British occupation in the nineteenth century. The coiwifig 

» Except fw the #li»«l»wy claim* of Uum t« siueraimy Biimw. 
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ol ihc liriti.sh coincided approxinKiti'ly ivitli f;!'ra! inijirovcnirtii'. 
in niaritime transpoii, and now air tran''j>orr aKo t’air lo 

play a | 4 :real part in placinj^ linrina ,Mjuar('l_\ on one <4 ilsr 
rotuis of the world. 

Unnna'.*^ area f*f .M(uare n!i!c> roiuihl’.’ roifr-.pojHk 

in area to the northea.'it corner f4 the I ’nited Statr*-. tnun t )|no 
to Maryland, incln.sive. Most of this area, and all htii .i very 
.‘4nial! part f.rf the popitlalton, He> withiti the lro[.ic .. injt s!ir wet. 
inottntainous northern hilk touch 'i’ihef ;n a point hc%< ttd JH 
North Latitude. Ihirtna cxlciiiL south to \ ictoiia Lojjit ahouf 
1,3{K) air niilc.s;. 'plie population of around <-cvcntceji tuiilion 
places Munna hflh iti the Ihitish Lttipirc, lollov, inj; India. 
Paki.sttin, the Ihtited Ivin^doin. and Xi>:cri;i, 

( iKof.UAl’niC.M. I JtvnuoN 

'I*he most conmton j'eo^^rapliical divisjojj of Ihssjna t-. itjjo 
I’pper Mnrnia and Litwcr ttnrma 'The ilivirlsr.j; line i. that he- 
tween IJriti.sh Ihirnta and the fhirtn.a of the kitijis hriwrett IH.si 
and IKHh, the line runnin;; sonirv’that ttojth of Lioujr and 
Touiifirat. all f*f Arakau heinp cfittsidercd Lower I'm nta for 
this purpose. 'I'his division has the mmit of coittcidinj; with 
tlte rather precipitous drop in jainiall from ilfr Kt» J"(» inches 
of f.ower Lnmia to the 2.s 5<i ittchcs of tl-.r ! )« y Zone. It has 
the drawhiu'k that ttorth t»f the thy Xone there is the I’pper 
Burma Wet Ztajc, fr(»ni Katha astd Bhanv* i.* ihr northern limit', 
of the cotmtry, while rnoimtains anrl valleys rttn naoily ftom 
north to .south, neither I 'p|K’r Burma nor Lower Burma hring 
hontogenetnjs. 

Dr. Dudley Stamp, outstamling geographer of Burma, has 
divitied Burma into nine divishais, sliosvn liy niiml*cr tm the 
map, jHtnnis.sion to repnaluce svhkli has hern givcti tiy the 
United States Department <tif (,'ommerre. 'fhe divisions are as 
follows : 

1. Arakan This narrow coastal fringe at Burma's 

octrmte west was the seetie of some fighting and iiuieh sbir> 
mishing throughout the |>eriotl of Jafianese tccupation. anti its 
Itxation is well known. The Arakan 
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it from the rest of Ihirma, and its {H’oplf speak a separafr dia- 
lect of the Ihirmesc ianj^tKpue. 'Fidal streams arc so nmnerons 
that there are said to he no less than ll't stream erti-.-inp-. hr- - 
tween C 'hitlai^irng' (in l5enjt;al) atal Akyah. ehi<'f town of 
Arakan. In ntn'inal times traftie has always hreu ehietly hy 
hoat. l'hem<insoon i>f \f:iy to t k'toher Itrinps 15.tf oi ,kn> inein-s 
of rain to this rt'pion, al(houp;li jfist to the east, aeio-.s the hil!-. 
rainfall is less than a Fifth ;is preaf I 

'Fhe larf4er strcaitts havr- Iniill up flat, let tile lov(, lands, with 
extensive pruirly enltivatiuti and fait!_\ rlensr populaiiou. 'Flm-. 
Akyah District had a D'll poptilation density oi I 17, ahhouph 
some of the rUstriet e« msisted rtf tliinly pi ipnhitr-d hill s, Al" mt 75 
percent of the district is ertven-d with crops tttostly paddy. 

'Fhe 'Faunjptp and An Passes into centra! Panma had very 
poor rrtads at the time (»f Jap.'m«*se oeenpation, hnt japanese 
lol'istic nectls caused siune iniprovetnent in this respect, thus 
partially emlinjt; Arakan's near-isolaiioti from the test of Hmnta, 

2. Arukan Yamas dr ll'rxlrm Hills. Dt. Stamp's secotul 
gcoi^raphic <!ivision is fhe Arakan ^'ott)as, with the north and 
south alijfnmcjit typical of [Ujttna, At tl»e north they hrKinu' 
known as the Chin Hills, am! form the division helween hnlia 
ami Bnnna. Ridges run in every tlireetion, Hamhuo', air grtnl 
ttaliy rcplacittg more vahiahh* wood oti the wet western stripe, 
'Fhe eastern slope Itas vahiahle teak fore.sts, not yet ftilly ex- 
ploited, hcltiw the 3,{KK)-foot level. Its highest pfiint is M»n»nt 
Victoria, wdiosc sninmit is I0,4(K) feet .above sea level. 

The animistic lihins, who speak jiunierons dialects and pro 
vided levies for the Ihirstia Rifles in the prewar period, fttmish 
a sparse jKipulation for these hilts. 

The annual yainfall in the westwatiR-sloping portion, known 
as the Arakan Hill Tracts, is ciflicially estimated as 125 inches* 
yet conditions are .stich that very little twe has lieen tnade of this 
ahundance of water, and the jaipnlatuin density in PMI was hut 
18 per .stjnare mile even lower than in the t ihin Hills and the 
Northern Hills. Only Kareiini, with a density tif If) per s«pi,irr 
mile, ami the Upper Chindwin District, with 14. were more 
sjarsely {Kipulaterl 
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5. 77jr S'fwit ■ ■ Sl'iippinj' tiu* ninn* |»*|<ui<i!ts cm- 

trai of Fairma, Dr. Stamp fU’scril'*'- Shi* I .i'^'rrv, S;;tSf<. 

or Shan, I’latratJ. 'riit* 34 Shan Staff** ph;^ thr \\*a Sfaft". ain! 
Kiircnni cover (ifj.fS** Mpiare mi!''-*. 15. 3.''^^ of wln«-!i nu- in 
KeiiHttmK Moii.y{!ati Mate** vOitrh. japan j,. .-ham 

in I‘*4'3. Mayinyo and are admtfd-tt.fSivr’’. ijn'Iudol 

in IhjniKi proper, Itnf tlivv and ihvir .■•inoa.n-.dn';* sv-unan. 
arc geographically pan of the Shan I’latc.oi 

dluTc is no dear g<'ograp!iie detn.i! cation !>r?%^ »-f!i i!iih 
plateau and the Vfinnan I’iatean of f hina to thr noith or North 
ern Siam to the .sontheasf. ( >u the west, howerei. tin- plateau 
ends rather ahrnptly. a few mile*, east itf the ns.titf line «>f 
tljc liurina Kathvays. and tliere is alnuot dra! a iSemarra- 
tiem .at the foot of its western rsearpna-nf hr‘!‘Ai>-n the pre* 
dominantly Btsrmesc ami the predominant If. ^hait loiimt- 
thu-Karen populations, ICvergreen forests eover jtunh of this 
plateau, hut in numerous areas, partieuiarly along the westrrti 
side, dc.structivc methods of ejjJtivaiioit have rtnned the forests 
ant! started .serious ero.sion. Ijj reeeuf >e,o’s a tiumhei of tong <41 
plantations have been created, poiatttes. oranges, and othet fruits 
and vcgetahlcs are grovrti tiear the two railway hratteh lines, and 
shipperl to iMandalay, Ratijpatm .attd i!»e other chief towns, 

AltlunigSt the tet'fn "plate, nr’ is prohahfy correct ojt the whole, 
this tabk'IaiJfi of crysfaliint* and Itmrrstone r»iicks •Hip|«*r!« nU" 
merous ranges fjf hills, ordinarily w-ith a north-s«Htih charanrr. 
The great Salween River has ettt tmt a «!ecp gorge, as have 
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grouf) f»f r.'icfs ( imin<liiig f’aiiaungs ati'l 'riun>j;lln! ' i niadf uj> 
nearly throc-fenirlhs of the {lojuilation in ino'^t of tin- re- 

inainder lu-longing to the Shan rar<- Thi- I’adanng^ not very 
mtnierotis eveti in Karenni provide (h<- overinhei1i'-«'d ‘imp;. 
!u*fkefl ladit'N ctf Ihtrma” who ran niore eonvrnieiith* he .eeti 
in Atnerica hy going to a eireu'^ than in Ihu'tna, where a ftip hs 
f(tot or pony to a retsiote village !•’ tv'vr'-'iivy. 

'liu' Ilawahvin and Mawehi Miix"' among the tno'.i im 
•porianf in th«‘ world are located in this area, while Kengfiujg 
State, at the east, is an important sonici" of teak, atid sotijetinics 
of opium an well. Lashio, jjt the Xoithesn Shati States, i\ the 
s<nifhern terminus of the Jhiruia Hoad. 

d'he rainfall is oflieially estimated at 5i> ittehes annnallv in 
the Korthern Shan States and d5 incfies in the Sonfhetst Shan 
States. Irrigation from inotmtain streatns atn! lakes is fairly 
rommoii. and Itenre the area is self sttftii ient in rice. The esti- 
mated popnlati(*n density in 1**41 was 32 per s»{ttare jnilr in the 
Northern Shan States (whieli ijieltide l.ashict, anri the Ifawd- 
win Mine) compared with 25 in the e('one.niicaU%' less important 
Southern Shan States and 16 in Karenni, which nevertheless 
incinded the Mawehi Mine,s. 

4. '/Vmmernji,-- About 5(10 miles of Ihtrma's lu^rth-sonib 
length of 1 .3(X) miles is amninted for l»y the narrow 'IVimsstTitti 
area, the sottthern part of which shares the lUirfhern stTlioii 
of the Malay Henittsula with Siatn, The tmaintains are par- 
allel to the coa.st, as are thcjse of Arakan. atut come eveti el«»ser 
to the sea smith of the Mmiimein-Mndon area, The hills are 
granite and limestone, 'riiere art* .sttveral .small tiila! streams 
which handicap road building, hut not as nuieh as iti the rase of 
Arakan. Tenasscrim was antieaed hy the Kast Imlia C,!owj«ny 
in 1826, along with Arakan. 

The mountaitis £ti the east were not crossed hy iinjmrtant 
roads until the Japanese jarriod, and are qtiite «par»!y |»opti» 
lated. The heavy rainfaU“*-a}MHit tftiiial to that of Arakan, or 
arouml 200 itichejt—logether with the latltuiie and s«»t! condi« 
tions make this Burma’s principal ntWicr-growing region, 

Tenasserim contains practkallv all Burma’s tin untl ttmg- 


(> nrKMKSi- I-' < »^4it 1 U !■ 

stcii jn ixlnctif HI, <'XO‘ji1 that at Mau*,'hi. a;nl «.(•- vrtv sith in 
lcakw«HHl until wastctui cxph >n in th** !]in«-!rrj:!h rriUttr} 
left its mark. Mat arfas aroJiini M.ajhnrin ,ual ’i h-UMti, m ,ir 
the mouth of the Salwrcn. are th’!i''fly [«• 'jmlatt »I hi, ; s i- S-ufU’ 
ers. Ohu'ial rainfall ^tati^!ie‘» >!:ov\ the h:.e:hr-4 lar iau ..'leia y. 
2IH jjiehes, itt 'Fhaton at the north. 

5. Xtirihi'tn //t7/.c 'i'hi^ la”;;*' h"; t-Ulir; 't/ao.r-h 

{Mi|njlate(l rej;i<in reeeiveil work! attentioji ni 1*’5» «ith tin- 
lauuchinj^ <it an Allie<i drise aiaiiie? tlte lafa'a •• t!*an the *<4 
at i.eiloainl aionj^ tile now i;unou\ l,e<i'> Iv ,ei I hr o yiMU 
cou.sist.s lat'i^ely of mountaiiiv, hui lit S*.i,s}!}i av. hr. ihi i-hr..;; 
lines tr» imiude eon''i<U'i'ahU' flat j>add>. and '•uyai < .nu* land ahas" 
the Jrraua<ldy and if** trihutatie^ ’I he '.outhetfi {'art thi^ 
region, therefore, is fair!) {ir><diteti\e, and ha*' a nna h. dt torr 
|Hijtnlation thati the teinaindet. t hsi;. o oj nhn trj.i 

Di.slriet was en!ti\’ated. .ae<«.i'd:iig to tl'.r i'^.tl < envu'. I ii nltfie^ •. 
the {tcrceiitage is even lower in llie ic.if •>t ttie Ni'ffletJi ! hlls 

Sonic t>f the inotnuaitss rise to t tert, atsd to a t.-.jr.id 

erahle extent the r^atershed hetween the Irsav.addv and th'- 
Brahmajiutra forms the diiidiuj^ line !if i-.'.* rn Fanji-a and India, 
'rhe Irrawaddy's two mother stjear.js, the Mali Kha and the 
Nmai Kha, thus rise near the extreme iionh <d the lotmti'v, or 
aromul JH Xorth halitnde. The ( htmlttm to the rsest, 

ant! for some <listanee it fhovs ehoe }o the diviilinj; line hrtwrrn 
Ihimia ami ^^ani|^nr < India t la-fore rea«-hinf* K;d»a%a. focal 
iKtinf f<»r land routes to Imjdjal and India 

Oflirial rainfall statisties for this hitherto innotr area are 
not availahk, hut Ainerkan irmijis statimied iheir in riaim 
tliat it aliwwt tIfxjHUcs tiu* world's rainfall record wish .Assam * 

6. T/i<r /fry /Wf.—Tht* area in t ‘eiUral Burma with a rain., 

fall tif 2.191 inches f Bakokkii) to 3B.02 inrhex f Vamrihin J is 
called the Dry Belt or the Dry On eajit a»td w-csi it i<* 

hounded by high mountains, hut ha.x an elevaikm iiitHily under 
500 feet. It is traditioimlly the httnw of tlte Burim-vr raer. and 
has die greater 'part of the landmark* of Burmeae rlvili/atimi, 
including most of the fonner capital*. It i* ermncclrd with 
several cUher parts of the country by road or water or 
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The dry cliniafe makes tlu- of rire fcasihlf on %'ri y Htth* 

iinirrij^'atfd iaiid, hut the irri|4alcd arc>a suflirinif ti* malo' virv 
(he in<»st imporJanf. sinj'le crop, <'V('n here. Millef. Se-ainmn, 
^roumlfiuts (peantjfs), eojtoii. and heaJts are all itnpotfaiu dt \ 
zone crops, while fair aiiirninls of pram, mai/e, \ epefahie-.. 
fruifs, and suprtr eaiie an* aKo pi own. 

'llu* Irrawaddy is joined hy flie c 'hindwin hetueen in 
pyan aiul Pakokkn. and comimte.s thronph the leading oil iiehK 
of t 'hank and ’^'♦■nanp', atmp. Such laiiifall as there is oifen 
comes in downpours, peihaps as intjeh as iijelu's faninp in dt 
hours. Henee there an* miinerotis hro.ad stream beds, dry most 
of the time. Alonp the river lieds often sfreteh eonsjdt<ral4e 
areas of “katnp" enltivati<in niai/<*, foltaeeo, onion--, and ^epe 
tables for the most part. 

7. 77ic Lniwf' IrrdMuiiiy <sitd {’!e\(on;.lv a 

thinly popnlafeit area, mostly pivett over to jmij'.le. this part of 
Bnrma has, in the past eenttiry. become i!u* mo-i den-a-ly popn 
lated and richest part of the countty, Rajtjfal! varies from 113 
inches anntialiy in 1 fatilhawadtiy Ifistricf to >57 inches ai I'riaite, 
on tite northern iitnits of the division. Hie 1**31 ( Vt»sns lists 
f»f> percent of the whole Delta as ntider eulfivation, ‘M petemf 
of the cultivated area heitip covered with rice. Ihobably over 
half of J5urnia\ nornial 3,{HK)31fKI tons *jf rice export oripi' 
nates in this area, for rice can be prown without irripatimi attd 
with contidence that the rainfall will lie suitable f«*r the crop. 
In the .sonthern portion transjmrt by rail or roui! becomes tm- 
praeticable, ihie to the labyrinth of streams, but nearly every 
fatnily has a boat. an<l water transport is elteap and eonvenirnt. 
On the eastern horder between this division and the Sitianp V'al* 
ley. is Ranpotm, tran.sjKirtation hub and capital of the rotnitry. 

The slmre line is movinp s*nnhwar<r at the rate of alMiiii 

three niik-.s in a century a fairly rapid rate. 'I’hus, it is !«- 

lieved that same of the nu»,st densely jtopniaied areas »*f the 
present day were under the sea when Ilnrrnese history bepaii 
twelve (»r thirteen hmulretl years apoA The Irrawrwldy ha* 
eipht princi{al distrilnttaries, 

'‘O. It. K. S|wle, timmtt theiuuntuDt, tirwi & t’«, WJl, 
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Mondinjf of large areas is an annna! <iiviirr*'tiee, a:al rlnji- 
g:it<‘d villages often f>ccn|iy llu- higher nn<! tinner groisntl nf 
the Fegn Vonta foothills. 

K. 7 'hr lU'ifU Ff) 7 «n.r."“' ■'rhe'.e htW hills •^elilom r\ee #-4 ..hiMSi! 
feel in elevation, hnt agrieiiltnre is tmeonini'ni. and f!;e f<irv>.ts 
are rather thick, large qnanfities of teak heitig |it • Mine,-.| in the 
central part of the llills and tloate«l or railul to H,-U 3 ;;< - -st. '! lane 
are a few cart mads ati<! trails aeros> thi-M’ hilk-, hut !■-•> nu'tor 
roads. In a sense, the hill npon which K’angonji’s ggeat ."Nhwe 
Dagon I'agoda stands is the sonthcinniost tiji of ilsr Pegn 
Yontas, hnt it .seems hetter to deserihe the \‘ofu.i'< .‘o> ending 
ahont twenty-five miles to the Jiorth. An e\tinet \'>h;tno. 
Mount Popa, is near the northern limits of the fVgn Vomas, 
and figures in countless Purmese stories and myths 

9. 'llw I'aHfv.- -A narrow htu fettik’ attd deitsrlv 

populated valley lies between the Shan Platcati and the Pegu 
Yotnas, providing the most direct road atJ«l rail eomiertjon 
between Rangoon and Mamlalay. Rice is the only- crop of itn- 
portance, as the rainfall is over ICM) incites atutnahy r.scept at 
Ttnmgoo, where it decline.s to Kd inches, and Pyinmana. at its 
northern limit, with a rainfall Itelicvei! to l»e arottnd WV "Cf 
hichc.s. A few miles north of Pyinmatia there is a precipitate 
decline in rainfall within a few miles, and the traveler is some- 
times .shown a .s|Hn from which it is rdndmis that thF vrgeiafitw 
to the south is lieavier, and of a differntt rharacter ilnm that 
visible from the same s|«st. lot»king to the jiorth 

Toun^jo and Pegu, the two chief towns f other than Ran- 
goon) were both former capitals of Rttrtna. The Siftang h 
unimportant in navigation !(era»ns«* of a twice alaily tidal 
**bore’*-— a twelve-foot wave. The IVgw-Sittang t'anai. how. 
ever, carries a large (|uantity of traffic. 

The Si Kang itself comes out of the hills a few miles »tw>ve 
,%i»mana, but geogra|>hera believe that the Irrawaddy formerly 
thi® corridor, until **<aptt*r^'* by a trilwitary t»f the 
wtiicit flowtdl MMitliwett iwicwiirrt arcufid 

»'a'k'K.'S»liW.a*. 
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Ikirnia’s scasr^iis art* ^liiitv frnin fhri<r in f!ir 

pcrate mne.s. llic namtliis April May ;irv ihr luaicst, kit in 
the lattcT part of April and May the snids lay- at^e prartimlly 
refticah and there is no rainfall. fimu I he* le-af 

is provided f^y the “hreakini;*' of the tnf>nso<ni t for niosf «d’ the 
country) n.*^nally around the latter paif ui Afay. Ihaiiifall in 
Lower Ikirnia vnntimu^s alinnst daily until Se|»frnihei\ thne 
heing iiiterniittent showeis in the lattcu' part of Sqaeinher am! 
much of OctfilHU\ Noveniher is a rafher ph%a<anf tiifuifli ttiroiiglo- 
out Jkirina, while Dcccinher ami January register feinpcu'atures 
as low as 60 degrees (the record low fcaiip«u%tntrr at Kaiigoon 
is around 55 degrees) in Lenver Btirnia atid sonirwhat hover in 
the Dry Zone, The delta ami carastal areas are ahvav^ huinid. 
The Bumm Hamiboak, 1943, supplies the data shown in Tahir 
I showing mean monthly temperafures af Hiiiawhi Cnortfi of 
Rangoon), at Malilaing (in the Dry Zcuie, near 'M^iklihiL and 
at Akyah, rai the Anikaii Ctust. 
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Morehcarl* givt*s the data {sre Table 2, 10) on rainfall 

and te«n»cfatuix*s in the sttveii most tyiik.tl rrgioiw, 

POLITICAt. DiVISIOKS 

Politically, Burma is made up of eight clivi»iofw, two of 
which (Arakan and Federated Shan States) corrcipond to 

* F. T, llMrctwad, The futrests of ffurma (t.iMignian,*, <#re«» <& O#,, IWi4) 
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BURMESE ECONOMIC LIFE 


TABLE 2 


Typical Rainfall and Temperatures 


Station 

Geographic 

Division* 

Average Annual 
Rainfall (inches) 

Average Annual 
Temperature (Fahrenheit) 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Myitkyina 

5 

79 

92 

50 

Mandalay 

6 

83 

102 

59 

Maymyo 

3 

m 

84 

39 

Toungoo 

8 

83 

100 

57 

Rangoon 

7 and 8 

99 

98 

64 

Akyab 

1 

203 

92 

59 

Tavoy 

4 

212 

97 

53 


* According- to the folded map -which faces page 3, This column not in More- 
head’s work. Area 2 in the map, the Arakan Yomas and Chin Hills, was of practically 
no economic importance, and apparently had no weather station. 


Dr. Stamp's geographic divisions. The divisions and their sub- 
divisions, or districts, are as follows (see map facing p. 347) : 


Arakan Division 

Akyab . 

Arakan Hill Tracts 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 


Tenasserira Division 

Toungoo 

Thaton 

Salween 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

dergiii 


Pegu Division 

Rangoon Town 

Hanthawaddy 

Insein 

Pegu 

Tharrawaddy 

Prome 

Magwe Division 

Thayetmyo 
Magwe 
Minbu 
Pakokku 
Chin Hills 


Irrawaddy Division 

Bassein 

Myaungmya 

Maubin 

Pyapon 

Henzada 

Mandalay Division 

Mandalay 

Kyaukse 

Myingyan 

Meiktila 

Yainethin 


Sagaing Division 

Sagaing 

Shwebo 

Lower Chindwin 
Upper Chindwin 
Katha 
Bhamo 
Myitkyina 
Naga Hills 


Federated Shan States 

Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan States 
Karenni® 

Wa States® 


- S Theoretically, Karenni is not politically part of Burma. Actually, it 
was ijiied from Taunggyi, by the Commissioner of the Shan States and his 
deputies. 

o? Yunnan border, were under the general juris- 
mctim of, the Commissioner of the Shan States, although not entirely as- 
sumtated W administration, nrior to the Tananece inva cirvn 
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'riiK t'RtiSKNCK of miller cxlfiistvc irrif^ntitin wsirks, nuttirmns 
haiuiicnifts, and a ci»ini>lu-atr«! social life, with if*, eiii- 
}>liasis on co-nperatum, indicatf lliat it is a niistakc to irt.;:ud 
pre-British Bunnese economy a.s prinutive or tincivili/nl. In 
many respects it may Ik* comparet! wiih the metiit-val period iti 
Europe. 

The complex social system of the ITpper Burma villajje 
dates hy tra«lition from the time of Anawrata t a.i*. IfM4 1077 ) 
but the first historical record of its exi.stenee relates h* the 
Revetme IiKpiest of King 'Fha Lim Min in U>.I7. 'file system 
was ba.seti on the various '‘regiments'’ or elements of the royal 
army- some villages being known m cavalry villages, wink 
«thcr.s were mii.skcteer villages, etc., and everyone was pre- 
sumed to belong to .some stjch reginient or alMn. I’‘nrnivall 
states that the two main divisions were the ahmmitin, or |ie«|»k 
liable to regular public service, and the athi, who served in the 
army only in times of emergency, ordinarily getting off with the 
paymcjtt of taxe.s. The former were as.Higned land, on wliich 
they pakl revenue to their superior ofllcers. Ordinarily, when 
they moved from place to place they did not lose their stattis 
as inemiters of the aihin, and were considered to he wndrr the 
jurisdiction of their own capiains—not of the rukrji of the vil- 
lages in which they hap|H*ncd to resitk*. In other words, juris- 
diction tended to he personal, not territorial. 

* The itamtertl w«rb «ii thi* eablert, t« whk’h the wdirr i» very 
irestiy wwlehted, k |. S, FvrfiivaH'* folitiml Ue*^m*»'y «/ Mttnm Ckaiwo«»i% 

Iwp)# 

If 
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lUKMKSK KrrtXoMir ! IM* 


1lic ilihi riass. coiisiilcnnl infvrinr Mirially thr^ ahmtiiltin, 
tajiisislrcl iif juuing rcf^ailar mit !♦* ihf" kir*;;;. Kvrti 

pTiiif In the ailviiit nf flic l^r^1i^h tlu^ ^ysfrni 

in prnta^ss nf decay* and jtist aitta* the «d ln4 

rc‘nl!iry iiitrnducfd tlu^ fh<!f!unni\f\i !a\ i cdiicii 

rciitntcly rc'scnihUs a head ta\l in 1 "pper tUitina a t«iri 
luria! hasis. 

h'urnivnll d«;>cri!H''^ hit" a< tfdluv, s : 


In must villages the whnie grnu|> of hnnsrs %\aH caah^d hy 
a thick fence er hedge, nrdinanly ni c;a fjf s*»nir ilecnv 

slirnh. I'hcn* vvert* Uvs* or more gat«’s, anil at r*i« !i ?»f trann a li 
tnwer, t»r khi-tidi, where the villagers wear r\pe. tr^! im kvrp wanh 
every night in twns aial threes hy tnni. Witimi friar, nr dr4 
nntMik^ ii in a si'-parafe eneluane. wa^ a neajaar'i;,, .41 !l;r 

hoys nf the village learned at lra^4 tin* alphahet and the rlrnimts 
of their reltgioin and all of ilienp lieh rnnl poMr alike, da;oe4 in ifir 
incfiial chities f4 the e,s,|a!ilis!nn«*nl. Xear the nionaslerv tlinr were 
pagodas, with resilioiises whic!i servcf} h^r vtllgp* mreioigs afid f^r 
passing travellers, and eh*sf* at hand llanr thf* wrlh* in 

a small open spare set ronmf with shady trees , , . , henrafh winch 

the village children played rn1e\% fne village h-*aderrd on 

a stream there wcmhl he tanks for waienng the i.attle, wit!^ ihrir 
calcliment anai strictly ri'sj-'rved fw village rnsttitn aganra anv eii« 
croachiiient of riiltivatiom Honnd the vdlagr ilime was nsnalH an 
open space, the ynni ii/aira, set aj>ait a^ a piihhr ci nvenina'r aiitf 
also nsecl for threshing floors. 


All ihesr ainmilirs cd itira! life had grown np gradnaitv. . . . , 
Etit there was no idea of crmniion pu^j^riv in ain of ifirito So 
long as the spare mi apart for threshing lioors miikrd ha all who 
wished to use it. al! the riiltivators «.4 lltr village ronl«| itnesh flirir 
crops there: hut if did not helong to them in I'oininon. t %iially ihr 
iatiie people mxtipied the same corner year after year and if ft«? 
pressure cm ilic space increased each itmtiy m 

enjoying a |irescripiive riglii uwr the plot tliai it had hern acriis'* 
tmmdrn occupy* Similarly* vacant land wilWfi the vilhigr %%mM 
he ftvaikbk for anyone to litiiM on. tmi m%m hr had ^wnifiird ih the 
iile became liis private prcifmtrty* and ttill lielorigetj to iiiiii even if, 
as often happened, the whole village waw tluniflrmeii ikt iiiiiiiy 
rttwane maps there are such little groups of liny liolilingii whlcli 
rffl^fefOnt a former village site* , , - . A laaii roiiW settle 
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llic s<'ftltT hnwcvcr. tthiiTl tit ,i 

.wttliiig (t!i Ihrir Irutil anti it has been in I'luinciiicn witli 

the (ithi lands nf Itistrii't that tin* pcojilr ta'ijardi-d thr 

viliafit; lands as nnnnion pn*} icily, hut this view iu niidi mliti’dlv 
nilslakcn. 

.... I'lstatcs ciiniinuidy retrained undivided ii.r ‘-evcral jiiai • 
cratitins, dni'intt: which a latpc iiuiiilicr of jicuplc w-ijild c.tsnc tu 
envn them as their inint property. Irrigated lice land-- wo.e n naliy 
the joint property of .several families and ifi Mich c:ews v.triou-. cits 
toms with leR'ard to water ii)t:hts .and tlie maiutenance <>i w.ster 
w.ay.s wa-re <levi,sed s.i as to <-ijuaiise .as far as possiMe the henelits 
and ohiif'alion.s of those .shaiiiift the wafer. 

'Fhe rraft.sinen of lluntia, however, catered to a ta .nsideralde 

not to one village only, as in the t\pit;d Indiatt villaip*. 

One village would speciali/e iti potten,, for nr t.anre. ttiore m 
less monopolizing' the market for several villatjes around, huy. 
ini' its cart wheels fnmi one \*illag«*, its c.art hudies from another, 
and its t/nhs (entting implemeiifs ) from ^ti^ aitother }‘’x> 
change often took place thrmigh a sy.sfrtn of "hve day ha/a.tt‘,'’ 
still common in the Sh;m States. Any ppven village would hate 
its market day every fifth day, and some tleahn's would gtt in a 
circuit of five neardiy villages, hnyitjg a given comniodity iti 
one ami .selling it in another, .Sfitnetime.s the circuits t»v«*r 
lapped, provitiing an opportunity for witler eirculaltim of Iiwal 
produce. 

ft must he emphasized, however, that fhe Itiirniesr strati}*' 
cation of society into ahmudans, litfn. etc., tlirl not ineatt the 
building np of a ertste system. Such slight tendency as there 
might have hecn m this direction wa.s tlefinitcly reversed even 
before the British period. 

'i'hc social life of flower Bitrma, part of fhe time nndrr the 
Mans or 1 a!ajngS'”'~arc!i enemies of the Burtnans"‘-was siinilar 
to that (}f Upper Burma, fhiwever. llie eompiest of IVgti by 
Ava in 1757 resulted in the slaughter of a gootl part «*f the 
Mon piipulation, with the result that social life had suffered an 
almo.st complete hreakilown from which recovery was incom- 
plete even by the time the British took over Lower Burma 

» Fiirtiival, P|l 41-43, 
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t'4’»u!y a ('cntnry |:Hrr. 'I’Ih’ (<nt*itan(!ifHT ilsirir,.; this 

fh;tt tUhins* «n«5 tin' {ti'o'lu^'Si-tn <‘i '-.tit ’ir-iin -.ra 

watf’i’ * "t thr ''i ^ w3tr;r;i«: 

vill.t}:'.' lilf ni I'jtjKT I’nnna wa»- {tiHrly a*:: al. 

ll'UAl. I’ll via, Uf'M! T'.' J «i»- \ 

1 ht* iidiUtinii of I.fi’Ai'r Hutaiia !<' fhr |<tts\r .‘.jitiii nj t5)r 
I’last In 4 !;» l'>ati{any in lH5i 54 lirinjj. 4 it in a !aiU‘‘ >‘rr.i «(! jmv 
I nitially rit‘)» !ni! «nrnl!iv;»tr«i laiul. I'fK’ iv,% f.tiir.rj ■» fin'u Jiilinj; 
l.!ie Irtinl in this ai'e.i WMtj{4 ubanilon ;t lir-!4, at!< r 4 ir%\ 3 *^, fur 
tinuthrr \\i!h unimjtairrd I'ri'filii'- a naa!?"*! rr .(.‘niMin}*, ihr 
lawiifiya ihill-lirM} rtillivaiiiitt Hiill jaaclUT*! dr'.tt oftivrlv in 
the mountains of Souihrast Asia, Korea, rtr v-a* more 

plmtiful than rnUivators, awi was in j.r h;s4 irre <4 ehafftr 
Tlw isvinj; standard, s were l<>w, and }*ra<,'tieaUy thi’ tthoJr r4' a 
family's fnt>d supply ssas product'd hy iht* rxerijons nf thr var* 
ions nirmhri's of ihr family, for tier, pljjniains and other 
fruits, vcj'rtahh's, juiifd'* rtwts, and hrths, frdi, and soitirtirncs 
salt ronkl all he Iwd hy a snfhrirnt fxeitiojj 

There sprang' n|i in Arakan atid in Lower Hvirma areannS 
the middle of thr cesmiry a small trade in rice, destined fur 
Europe, with textiles and other Western eotimniditirs p«ovitled 
in cxchafi|*e. The haul arirttitd Sotith Africa was sfi lottp. how- 
ever. a,s to limit the <pi;intity exjs»»rtet|, exjM:*fts in r»*» heinji 
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canumiy rather siuIeUnily itUi» uithnafe relationship with worhl 
economy. WlK'reas the economic life oi llnrma harl heen ehic'tiy 
feiitlal, based npon custom and the use of very little iiiftney iit 
eflecting exchanges, modern eetmomy of the type which now 
affecte<l I'tirma was imlividualistic, exalting freetlotn of con- 
tract and freedom of enterprise. 'I'he Hherttl or lais'-ez - faire 
srhiiol laid won its elassie victory a few ye:us hefoie iti 
h'.ngland with the repeal of the ( lorn Laws, aiid it was the helief 
of most thinker.s and a<iministrators in that eontitry f and ft» a 
smaller extent iji Anierieti, h'raiua*. and oilier eomitries t that 
their system of poliiiea! and economic philosojihy was al»s<ilntc 
and of universal application. 

This resulted in the clariiieation of the eonrejd of private 
property in I.ovver Burma, with division i>f each estate after 
death the customary procedure. When iimnigrants from Upper 
Burma found it nece.ssary to borrow fnnd.s with which to sup- 
port themselves while clearing away the jtnigle and building the 
ka^sins or .small embankments, preparatory to growing and reap- 
ing their first crops, they .soon found it possible to seruri* all 
neces.sary funds from the (.“hettyars, n caste of South liuHan 
inoneylcntlers. 'I'he cultivators were tjuite tmaccu.stomtal t<* 
Western legal processes, or to calculations of interest, in con- 
nection with the productivity of their lanrl, so they readily signed 
agreements calling for the payment of interest at rates varying 
frotn 15 percent to 3<i percent {Htr annttm. 

Moreover, the inmiignition from Up}X‘r Burma was lat ati 
individual, not a group, basis, and Burnians accustonted to 
owing loyalty to their own captains, perhaps in a tlifTerent 
village, had to accustom tluTUselve.s to the geographic Imsis 
of administration: for the headmeii of each village now had 
jurisdiction over all its residents. One profound stttdetit of the 
problem descrilics Burma at tliis time as “a country which had 
lost its traditional social system and in the swirling tide of 
ecotiomic forces and an unfamiliar system of law found it im- 
possible to find its feet for sufficiently long to devise another,” 

The immigration of Indians 'was for a time encmiraged hjf 
the government, but voluntary immigration from Upj^r Bditnii,' 
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holli licifirr aiici aftrr ihv ainu^xafi^'tii th.it .iti.i 
evcitliKdly filk^tl up iiin>t nt the* luitir land ni t//-' ^ wi-'* !ri,i 

%\%acid)% Sitlaiif4» Sahwtii waiU'\^ 'l!:r Lird; '.-v? 

fn«ii the hands nt it*; int;piia! ii\ a i.ntl*. l-th. ^ I- Tasd, 

but when flirttyars \\eri- ihr fu*\\ t^une*^ th« v ^ .d- 

ea|j;er to kcII it. inurh prt ftn’i'inp, lUMn? WMtdna: .t// vd' 'n ? 

Whereas aj^rietilture had j»rrvi«er!% h^ ? n a ner:d. . 
dniuesfic t^a^^^. it pruiupfly hreaiia tsannan'M/e r: !!ae j . de. 
linn %vas for the mat kfl itdiirtl) i!a !\p. nankv*' ^ a: ! * - /s 
tratioii fill llie sini^h* er*^p v^as s. < r.nse that niar.\ ?3vr;- -d; a 
nf household use xwrv row iiu|«e!ol If ayy^ ^ d n$? ? ? !< ? r 
was ;iJi hK‘rra.s<‘ in ihc stuiKtani <>j I’Sii-.K ;*f ';f. •' /-v I 

new, hitlifilo nnkiutuii, <■• tnma'iiiUr'- v.rt<- aif;. .<*••,« n!, ; ■.; 

lai'ly into tla* ItKiiu-s nf jhc laf':;rr !a(i>i< r.r t ■• 

Ftirnivall !ias ralirtl Jiu' t>i aj;! ji/v.It »',??■ v^r.'. h < 'w. r k -y ci 
in la>w<,T r.urnia at tlii*. tinii- "In'ln- trial \j:jf ti’frr" 
t»f ils siiuilarify. in sdiju’ rr<. 5 tr-i’f-, ii. !*;< i .5 •. ■..•arr;;, tnrlj.tM 
immigrants caim- on a st-asut-.a! I<a\js |4.;;it, jf.tj., .r,.| ;:xill 
tJur crop, while (jnanrr, lasalt nttij;, .iiei tea- en’< • | J < t'>‘. i ;5 Uil inn' 
tton (it the tctiant rm tjahai fi> ihe »ts' 

fmimi in indttsiry. 'W'lislr if m.r^ tjr afr;e,d vuti ?vh'r -'/i v-r?/- 
still so far I'HfTrrrim loan ihc'-r wj a hu-,;.- jatt-o , ,,-1 n,.U'- 

thccompariHun far.iVfrhrd, it im}-.! hr . , a, r-4r.! jhaj ?hf 
of Burma’s tlrvclopnimt and ihr «!rg!rr tlv. .u !.d . -j 

arc uncfunmon ;ui!t>n;; ajjjtcuBtual * '‘uauusiftje , 

The great ai-hirvnm-nt of thr I’ul'hr Woflv. i 4 : 
in protecting large arras in she Irta».Mf4> i tr!?a si-.,-:.! 

should not he neglectrd, nor thr w.u'h .4 di^r.r wh», psi-voh-d 
riverine trafwfjort and modern «nlS> j,, Ahv**-. 

scin, and Moulmrin fur handling thr tt^nhlS girair-ti s?rr 
export. 

Upper Burma has l»wi ihr *'mt»rr «f the Iltnnwsr naji^.o" 
or many centuries, during which it was never as s|-«,r*rH“ 
opulated as was l,.owcr Bwrim at the time nf the Brin^h 
ation. Moreover, it was always, uverwliclnimgly agiirulitirah 
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whereas salt extract it in anti iisllin.!' were iinimitant (uTupatious 
which vied with a,i:ricnltijrc iti the smith. Ajjaiii, the climate 
atxl sni! of I, 'jijier llmma present a tnnch .greater wiriciy, and 
cal! for the }4aiitiii;.; of a munher of different crop.s, whereas 
rice is the only crop of iniptiffanee in Lower Ihiniia Isecatise of 
the uniformly hea\y rainfall. 

'I'he ratlxT eoniplicated nature of I 'pper r.tirme<e social 
life was (Uintinstraieil in the tpiotalion near the he<,;innin !4 (>f this 
eliapler. I ami was dt\ideti into three chief classes royal, 
oftu'iai, and private, h'nrnivall st.afes lii.at otficia! land, and 
e\cu io_\a! land, tended to hcctunc priv.-ilc property. 'I'he fotmer 
catceory simiilied "iant! which had heen hestowed as an appato 
aj^e of oflicc. (tf ;is a trust to he a«ijninisfercd. 1 'sually .suclt lands 
ori}.i;in;i!cd in a {.{ranf to the head of a regiinenf or order, to he 
^iveii otit amonfi itis men for residence, snh.sisteiice tind cnlti* 
vation All waste laml. am! laml contiscaie<! for re- 

hellion, etc., wa.s .state or royal land, hut hy the time <>( British 
occupation of I 'pper Burma in IKHo the distinctions hetween 
the three classes <»f land were not very cle.ar. 

{ Jwing l.arfijely to the Buddhist inherit, inee law equal dtvi- 
.sion of land and property anionj|» all children larj^e est.ates 
were the exception in L^pper Burma, only .\2 percent of the land 
itt 1 'pjM'f Bnrtna iti B'.Bf heinK let tti tenants afjaistst pererni 
in f.tover Burma. 'Fhe !ai}'<' estate in lipjwrr Burma is typically 
the property of a i.tt'oup <'il relatives and is left undivided hy mil- 
tnai consent. On the »ither hand, there is a tendency t«»ward 
imdue fragnieiitation of }midinit;s in srtme areas of Upj«‘r Burma, 
although the prohlem is yet of very little importanet;. 

iVrhaps the chief change in flic agriculture of lipjHrr Burma 
since IWi has heen the intriMlitction of a mnnher of new crops. 
Sugar cane, groundtuits {peanuts), some types of Ireans, and 
pigeon peas are the most prtiminent atlditioits to the rice, cotton, 
millet, and Sesamurn which have heen cultivated in UpjKrr 
Burma for centuries. {Jromuhntt w.as introduced about 1906 , 
and covered /Hl.tMK) acres in Bt-B) 4 !.* An extension of the 

* Inirriitall, i7|». |# 

* Xmim mil FI40*4L 
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tuns Iiy ;imi as hij[;h as tuns in siiim* 

u!' the fttsttti'.j,;’ years.’ 

Siniiiarly. tralvwt hh! exports lolaU'd 97,990 tfins in tS5t> 57 
i fWiS'tJiirds of the total eousjstijij4' nf wood floated dowti the 
Sahvei'fi frotij Karenni and 'riiailanil ). passed the 
niai'k atound {H7*‘. and have exceeded Jt.Kt.tItjtt lonp’ tons per 
year siiiee the first W’ofhl War." 

tiupoii.s eonsisteil not only of textiles attd a |.;reat variety 
of other <•( msnmptios} poods, hnt also of the luaehinery neres- 
.sary for the mines, oil ftelfK, rice miHs. sawtnills. and other 
faetories, as well as the eijnipment with whieh t<» rleveiop the 
country's rail, rriad. and river transport, \hriitally none of tliix 
maehituTv I>as ever been mannfaetnrcd uithitt liurtna. 


t VtMMKiHC'IAr. ANt> iNint.STKtAI. DKVKt.Ot’M KNT .StNCK 1852 

As indiraital aimve. British ami Indian firms and merrhants 
<Iev«*inper! praetically all the export trade of Hnnna. and a large 
share td the tjiternal trade. This siination di»! not change tnueh 
right np to the tiimt of the Japanese invasion although «mc or 
two Burmese firms iH'gari ti* take a na»dest share tti wholestiU* 
and export trade, and nmnerotrs Ihirmans held resiKUistble 
jMtsitions with the leading Brtti.sh firnw. 

foirnivall .state.s that Burmese industry actually retrogressetl 
in the past century, so far as the share of the Btirtnans is c««i- 
eeriird. Ife cites the deeline in the numerous htjusehold indus- 
tries wlierehy artisans supplied their own and .surrountling 
villages with the necessities rd life. Im|>orts put an end to most 
such small-scale enterprises, except in areas remote from modern 
incan.s of trarmportatioti. 

Indians were able to secure mtsst of the jobs in faetories, Iroth 
Iwemise they had had mtjre exjterience wdth m<»dern industry in 
their own country and were {jerhaps more docile and steady, and 
hfteause Bumians preferred the more familiar life of the farmer, 
will* ample land available for the more amhiti»»u». 

s/fMOWffl Hiff. Bwrnia Paroj*!»lrt No. 4 (f.owiirmanx, Green & Co,, IM4). 

Hmdbmk (ie43>, iHiltficiwd by the Government of 
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'rise Jias fiij’im-. hnwfvrr, cam<* ir.f.' j’tSMjtii:;* ti* r aiv-- *:,r 
Jiurman hsui ftmunf .sonn-uliaf ;u'>!)i.iii4r4 w!?': i-;. .I;;*! »... 
noniir Iifr. and r.urjnan-'. tnnr lu-ld ilu-it .'Wti .s-" 
li'uck <iri vct'.'i, ctr. 'lla-y !iavr a!st> w'!! it; I'l;;'': j' 

scale t’iiTirir supply industry. 

Rice mills in nr.niiirv- at app'.i 'sdr- iti U 

as the f.*j*twthof j jcf* ('Sport ■>. Stn.dl ntd' • ilu* 'tp,!'”’- da- 
I4;r(»win|,;' areas stipplaiitcd haiai poijtitlin:; .1 . jh. ilor; t;*. 'h. 
preparing; unlmsked rice ipaddst i-.t tiu p'-t I'-is -hiip;.- 
was not .'iTi uiniiised hh-ssinp, i>>r tr.dh'd rj. - !;:vs* d > •■* 

uell poHslied as to remove soira' <»t the tii'et •, .dr.ti !<■ res*?!*!', r 
elemf'iiis. 

Sawnhlls. likewise, develnped '.nitls the teak je.d'van, .lud 
few mills and many saw pits eafeied to the yii th .no .'le 

market. Partirtilarly after the ‘4at; »,f tin- t 'aj-r.urih. i sjv 
there rvere extensive elopmetns in the nhsurp; atvl y*' (.tf-mt} 
mtliistries. However, Rntiita jjevet !f<st it.- r- 'vesstadlv a,p‘en5 
tttral charaeter. 

Hie recent ceonninie presstne uhiH; < .m-.rd t^ivn 

to indnstrial <»ret!pafions in tjjr jjjrsraitrt .o* v-eJ! 

summarized !>y the PHI tVnsiis as folhovs, 
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Hiirinp' the twenty ,ir tl.isfv -ir-io. whets ;• >h 

tinu of rpyr Hnmta there was sjh*- 1*. eniesv,.-,. n -d tn 

tivafS(»n. ttml while the itnhtieti'ao j«*p.nl 4 t««'n w.r, > n'r.ofnj* stsetf 
ktrjjely to agris'uhijjid extensii.ji the «leSjMe}'t) >, i.j 54},,, 5 (jj iPf , .jj. 
iitcicia! awl itahtsttial oei npiitiojV' svsss ijileil P-v u>5o*pp4nt 
maiitiy Indians. But . , , , the land whjeh v^n ij*r ho.nfjh.* sm-def 
ailtivation without a Hrtje rx}H*ndi*utr oi eapji.d nnw r '’'er.-p.rpds 
hmiterf in many patls of the provinee, Ihr }tuf;»M»'s thrsehl^e 
emieavtjred to nhtain a shar** in the Mr M the poe.an.r 

and ha# come into awn|jctition with tlje Indian, 3.i»fh M nhr 
that i» at present dune by imliam eonid Sw» done lo* Iturrmut, und 

keeiiei ewnjw-iiiivn for tHi^ w-.ah w 

' *^*^****'®'t ^’’^**’ *^** surh Khtnr cost. 

with engmwfriitf in all lu hrsnehe#. ifw Bu«m« would 

wh^wlh .r^gardi rmtifiwrrr it fmmm% lo U !rr« 

ctwijjjete ^ttecesisfnfly Acrotditsf tlir 

iwi census Report . , , , the B«r»mn. #* wr know ld«». h 
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iU'KMA, with tlir rx<T]i<i(«n o! '•^rnr h.jll s”- t if, 

having a fairly h< tint »{.;»■(»•< lus pnj.jjhi;:/ 'tj, the /. n us; 

prohlrnis which afflict .‘.■nur nri^jhlx >; ;ru; t ■ '*nJU ire "I h;% |ei'; 

lially dtjc ti» tltc hairier'' •,r;"V!4r4 !.v thr -.ru s - -raal 

ing mrntntahis and jiarti.aUc t't ti;»- fact that th.'' I'arjs;enr. e.'ij 

largely t«» have ‘'liijnsdatcir’ a la?;-*- j*:* > ; du- 

previously iiihahiting lluriua. and i - ha'. r re, '«,•.} *4 

the rcinaiiulcr. 

IVnu'f.ATioN Tjsi %'to ‘■•I'.cr, P-T/ 

Because Burma (sf a cniiuty ag.'j a very 
luted country hy ( h’irriial sjaiida}.!." it ha-. Irm n.-j j-,-at 

ulatioii to increase hy as great a .»•» jn n?"’.} »r.rhjej 

eountries in that part uf the \c«vrjt! wiihmii ptu'shj, mg a 
latinn prohlent.” *1 he t»ita! |w»pu!ats>-?t sncjra'ird an r'.ii 

mated in in more than fmir fimrs Siipajr 

In I94L Arakan and IVnuft serins, which were added n* the 
East India Company’s shenaiis in IHir,. had an ev«j»r 4 .;.ted 
lation of 294,000, hut. hy I-KSO, |tiat liftfore the arhhti»'js *>i 
I^wer Burma, tlib figure shawl at Smxm .. an a|).|.astrisi 
ling of the fiopulation in fifteen year*! In l«5ri ihr pi|Ai 34 ti<«i 
of, British Burma, Inehiding Lower BMiina, re|w«rted m 
;l3;8,l,pro- This figure Is fwrhtip an Mn*fcr«»iimate, for wiiifr 
later, In 1865, the estimate wm 2,21i).C10B'™aii inctr«,« 
iseriCttit, or betwcoa 8 and B ■percent per year ? I'lie regular 

' <paMWii4 ,|»r tih# Otfwisiwwsi t4 iimnmt 

■ 32 > 
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has hern taken since 1H72, and is helieved lo have in- 
cjcased iti t-fficiency i;mi! it (’"nijtares very fa’.ttrahly with other 
censuses in that jsirt of the world. A j)orti(tn of tin* itierease 
in po|inl:ttion tnav {leihajss he attrihnted to this increase in 
efficietiey. hut hy I ‘'21 (if not hefore ( it prohaltly ajiproarhed 
the hiftlt standard', of the l'*31 and l**n eeiisnses. lienee, in- 
creases sinee J'k'I are t!iotjj.tl!t to he aftouf as shovvji Iiy eensns 
rj’tnrns. 

'Idle IHTJ < ‘ensiis inchided only l.ovver Ihu'ina (of which 
'retiassrrini and Arakan were parts), I’ppt'r Ihirnni was added 
in the 1K‘>I ( Vtistts. attfi most of tlte Shan States atid Karenni 
were inehuhai with Ihirnia front lh()l. However, even 

in the ( Vnstis covered ht«t 233Hd2 id ihtrnia's 

stjuare miles, {he rematttder hein}.t; wiki, inareessihU* areas in the 
northeast and north, hdieveti to have a very sparse popnlation. 
I'he h'urttM ifnndhaokt I P'13, Kives the follftwinjt; population 
(Taftle 3),* 
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It will he noted that the decennial increase hi iKipnlation ex- 
ceeded 10 |H*rci*nt in every dccatic except 1911 to 1921, {luring 
which time the influenza e|itdeniic followtjjg Wrinl War I 
apiieam to have retarded {xipnlation increaKcs in Burma a« in 
many other countries. In the decade 1931*41 the population 
Inerease was alawt 1 .4 percait per anmtm-~exc«edtng that of 
most eo«iitric«. Projection of popiiJafion trends is seldom safe, 
hut if that rate conlifuies until 1961 Burma's total fiopulatlcai 
will excectl 21.000,OCKl, or somewhat more than the present 
j»piilattoti of Mexico, 

*Oi‘. eit., p. 10. Shahi ctirrwtittiw have been made in the figvret !«»■ 

W3t. , ' 
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(livitk'd lirtwmi ihf tajpu adsuhn-atutr. » »!r. lin-n', and 

{rnnvaddy tlivisioji'-,, ■vhaS'ijjj; ?hr d»'U;» she Irt av* a-l’y , »pii!r 
naturaily h;ui {hr }it'faU”*l |«/j>sj!a;j<<n 4rjf.stir». asnl ?hr rj'fAU’Ht 
Iota! jKipiihiihins. Latyt*" Sajjatny, nainir inthi'-ht-j' 

aa it did sonH* ratlirr lirnsrly ttari;;* at ihr 

south l<» fwlunrr a rx|i4n'>c* td sJ'hnly jifjadati'd r.. .* tlirtn 

hills. If thf 1^41 {Vnstjs rrj'«*4 hy rdsMJtuii*: litany fw* p1«r is**{« 
the cmtnt, it was iir»*h.-»h!j.' in ihr fdaiivrly part-t >4 

Sagaing Division and ihr Kasirrn Staiw, 

IVti'itnATioN* Dkw.si rijjA 

Ikifina's density wa« the lowe'^t if»f Ihai td aity yonnirv sis 
Southeast Asia and oavirtni#. Taht« 5 lartis ifc«rih nmtimfitthv 
fOf()^ation, denaities, 

: factor making for a tow tlrnsity in llwrnw, in ii«ytin4i 

factor* mentioned eariter in thi* cha|iicr, k the aWeiwr 
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ni lai^^v cities other than with its 5i)I,2P^ pnpulatinn 

atid Miindalay with I^sh527. fa other words, Ihirnia is over- 
\v}ir!mii 4 :!)' rnral Another lartor is \hv ratfuT low prc^jniriion 
of llu‘ roiiiiiryA tufal area vJhrh consists (h’‘ flat, \vt*lh\valcrc(i, 
or easily in'i|.;atr(i laud, 
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'llu* jKrlitica! tliviHions <l<» »K)t corrfjijKUHl t(i thr gc'ngr.nphh* 
tUvisinjis ns sii forth in the first chiiiJUfr except for the Anikau 
Division, In most other cases, the same |Mjiitieai tlivision in- 
rhules densely popnlalcfi lowland riceland as well as sparsely 
popnliited hills or mountains. The popnlation per square tntle 
in TMl of the ei}*ht ’Mivisiotis" atul of the most densely p<*piJ' 
lated district within each division were as shown in 'fahk* ft. 
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It will be not«! that then’ i*! a K»'i’at ‘Hiunf-tK-r brf-Arrti .{•*• 
latu>n density in a whole divi-dou and tliat ir, O'a- f;. - ? 
po|>ul:iicd distrirt within the division l*Am. at tli.tt. 
districts in the list above, not.ably Ma;;we, A’.’i,ab, M n;,". .e-. 
and 'rhaton, contain thinly popnlafed mount.usi ■ *; •I. v. :• .i'.-'.f. 

Rkijciofs UF'ttitiifrinr; i\ I'Fll 

The smali fra^nii-n! of the l'*41 t ’«•»', si'>*,v a^adaMr >l"r\ 
not inchtdc figures of religiims di‘*tt ibntion, bin tla-re v. sn* 
evidence of dr.aslic changes itt pis^jiorli'*!!-. ^inl e V'M rs. - pt 
for Ilinilus and Moslems i see second •<,*, h- . 

when the figures were those given in l ab’.e 7 

TAid.K ; 

I>!ST«Il)l”ItON ne K'j oi in J'MS, I'-’S < ■. 
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Religion in iSurnia, as in the conotrirs ui s«e,sjhr?n 
generally, plays a much more iinjjortant part it* r»‘<«noi«n' ;4«4 
social life than in mast Western cotinitirs. The bowl* 

of the Bwddhist monks daily rerrive vontribmion# tr-^jn a 
majority of the TOiiniry's hm«e». Nearly all iistrjiw^e h»y% 
, spend from a week to a few m*sr»ths or even >car«* at* n**victs 
'in the monasteries, Rurmans of wealth ordniarily aim to gain 
knth^ or merit in sneceeding incarnatioiw hy iMidihiig jwg<»da.« 
Of nwnasteric* in this life. tionnUess pag^jujas nmtk iltr hill" 
topi , throughout the entire ar<» inliahiied hy Biirmans and 
,Shit»s, and give the country Us most charaiieri*fi< landwiailis. 

'.Perhaps'' tiie .IWl Censm wcatld Itawr ihown a marked 
deotoase to die .nwmher of anuniita, and «« iiierKa.fe in the 
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nunjlicr ;m«! nf hotli P.titldhists and Clirisiians. As 

madH aiul mndrrn fraus}M>rt backward hill trihfs intn 

cnntact witii tlu- Ihitinatis atid Slians of tin- hwlands, they <Iis- 
ranl their {iriniilivf aitiitiism unless (hey ha\c already hern 
ciinvertrd ti» t lu'isf iai)it\ . [I<tw<'Ver, it has hern said tltat lh(‘ 
>uj!v jane f hiddliisiit. innnixed with aniniisin, is (hat jirin’essed 
hy tile U'u !''.nr< ipeatis ulat ha%e «ii>nned ths* Nclltnv ruin- of the 
niouk. It is therefore iiujjossilile statistically to set forth the 
re!;»ti\e inipoitaiti'e of i’uddhisnt and aniinisnt. The Ilimlns 
were, with insi}.inifieant excejttions, iinnuj;rants from hitlia or 
the eliildten e*f imtnitjrants, and the d<'iiarttjre or death of 
nearly half the Indian population in P'-lJ an<l sueceedin.i; years 
has probably meant a corrcsponditij^; deeltnc in the jinmerical 
injportattce of Ifitninisnt. 'rite same is partially true of the 
Moslems, as the majority of M<tslems were Indian immii^rants, 
ortiinarily men wifinntt their families. However, there were 
Mo.slems wht* were listed as Itulo-lhirmese in race, 
besides 7dd Mftslems who w<-fe lisiefl as belotigin^ In indij'e- 
jiotis races. M«»sf of the 7dd were Hnrmese winnett mairierl lo 
Indian or Indo- Btirtjiese Moslem men, and necessitrily eonveif<'d 
to Islam, 'I'he much larger group, the Indu- Burmese, contained 
a normal pntportion of women, no hsrths in Mt»slem itomes dur- 
ing the jafianese oceuptitioji must have Iteen coiisiderahly greater 
than births in Hitidn homes. 

'Hte i hristians were mo.stly Karens and memher.s of hill 
tribes, amcatg whom missionaries ha\'e workee! since the middle 
of the nitteteeitih eentnry. 'I’hey had access to the thousand- 
odd t'hristian sdioois an<i their rate of literacy was imidi above 
tlte provineia! tcjtal. At one time they niatk* up 22 latrcent of 
the student body of Rangoon University, as against 2.3 per- 
cent of the pf>pu!ation of the erntnfry a,s a whole. 

I.ANtUJAtiK DtSITRlHWTtON IN 1931 

'fhe census of Burma has not attempted to give complete 
figures of racial, as distinct from language, di.striinition because 
of the practical diflkulties involved, 'fhe reasons are set forth 
in an interesting appendix to the 1931 Censu.s, written b; 
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I'p to tlK' jtj'f.cnt tmir, h-i'. ,* 

clus^iik’atilt!^ nf th«' r;MT> and m'-r-' > i I n ■ • , 

valuuhk* :iH it is. w!u'i» O'-rd a'' the i ’ ■ 'm ',r f • < t; 

the cast' <if the ftJ Itssnua. I tSisr.'v. !• ‘F * • o m 

(Hjr racial clus>.i)ica{itiii. \ h!n,'o; t'^ r. . - • .. . 

ottly a roHtact iM-twct-n thnn slsc ;u»’ c’-s*-) s «.i tk*' r. ./■,« , 

tkm or a cuntact lirtwccjt thru? and a tUnd r-S' r ! .ira;:,’, ',iy, > a 
ever, dors ns a luiit jrjnnd;?.;,! th'" J ?• ’ tnis;'.-,:- f , , i •. 

as inigratiiins of jH'<5|iU* atid oihni.d wave-, .sjr i-^rir i 's 'o ‘’.or.! 

to follow tlu* paths of least reas'.un'r v.hah .nr '\r ir.oss 

of language aii'iniltrs. 
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To (thtain more arenrate K»owlr‘d.j:r < f the on - 1 ;e!.,»o n doj ^ .uol 
culture of our fril*es, a sttniy <4 irthjj«4-'^;v, .unln.-p-j. .va.d f.-ih 
lore is of the greatest ijn|ii»rta«er, ! 't'i'aiv.nateh. , j-t .« tondh.’ to tl’i 
ing. ws far, has hern done it! tins rrs|rit, .uvj tair>, ,ur hr* 
more anti mtire mix«vh a«4 the threads nvne .uel «»> er d«if,.n'! to 
disentangle.* 

/furmam. It hiU he ttt.ied that the Ih.jfnujoj t' ro-titute 

roughly two-thirds of the total .utd >ii 'vjcA <4 sSo* 

emigrntinn of a large j>roj'K»rti<m i,f the Indiar.s th,r Itorinrsr 
proportion of the |«-»pu!s!ion ha.** ptoKaldy incfcawd «hj*. <■ l*hl| 
In view of the very cins’ihlerahSr al«..«rji 5 ive i-ern'cr «d the Iksr 
mese race, it is likely iJiat ttsany rhildren *4 iw-pk 
minor languages and foreign languages in ss^tsld ir.j?, iw 
listed as having Burmese as the motlser ti»figttr, Anihro|<^,.h*- 
gists hetieve that th« Bunnans eante from Tsl»r» or jKA'.thly 
Yunnan around the first lialf of the ninih ceiiiury • thrs- are 
inwh more closely related rarially to the Oiinrtie n* the 
Siniilims, in spite of the fact that Burma ’*!««:«** India 
#e,i^ of Bwptl, amd is «parated fey difl^Mlt iwatHiiains frtw 

''*% :3£: km!im^ Bmti§rmm4 Chwiwt H «!a.. jviji. 
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1‘ilH’t aiui { 'hiii.'i. r.ufina owe’-; its Undtiiiisl ntlttirt- to India 
land ( 'i'vlon ) and them have hmii cnnnnvrfial and nillitral 
ititei'flian^'.rs hetween f'.unua aiul India for many rmlnries. 
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Ihmtmta have been called "the Irish of the f**ast who have 
won all hearts*' by Sir Harcourt ilntler, a former governor. 
I Vihaps their outstanding traits are generosity am! hospitality, 
'fhey are jdso noted for great enthusiasm and activity followed 
by a sudd«i etxding of ardtir, and ft>r a democratic social 
systeni, with individual self-respect. They are slight of build, 
of medium lieight, and ordinarily medium brown in color, 
althtatgh individuals vary from almost black to a very fair 
ctnnplexi<m. Most of them take at least one bath per day, or- 
dinarily around the village well, where mixed bathing take 
place gracefully and with complete modesty, owing to skill 
the adjustment of the lomjyi or circular skirt worn fiy iw 
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ami women alike. In contrast to hi.s cU'anliness as to his nun 
person, the Ihtrinan often iix-es in a house snrroundet! !>y iilili. 

'I'he devotion of the ihirinan to his reli|,'i<in has heen sti;.;- 
f'csted earlier in this rhapt<T. 'I'he Iarj;e nuinher of monks and 
nuns over Ii(i, {)()() in I‘'3I testifies to the sinceiity of Ihir- 
man Ihnidhists who .support .so }t;reat a nnmher. 'Fhe I'-nddhist 
is ahiKtst always tolerant and kindly nmard people of ofluT 
faith.s. However, in recent years mimerons monks liave dah- 
hlcd in poliiic.s, with a resultant ilecline in the sfandiip; of the 
hrotherhi tod.-’ 'I’he politii'al activities of the monks may he 
re.sponsilde for the few evitlenees of religious intolerance, 

'I’he Ihtrmans are mnch more highly eiiueated than the other 
indigenou.s races, except as the latter have hecnme t'hrisfians 
and have taken advantage of the mnnerotis mission sihnnls. 
Burnians are also more pro.sperons. atid orcup> lh<* richer v ttlley.s 
and the main littes of communication. With increasix! edui’ation 
an<I contacts with the outsiile world, they Iiave heemne detltiitely 
nationalistic, and the experieitce of three yettrs nf Japattese- 
.spnnsoreti ’‘indejH'mkaice” strengthened nationtilistie smtiment 
greatly, even though disillusionment with the Japanese .am! t!»*ir 
spurious intlepemlence was rather gettera! throtighoiii fiurtna 
hy the mitlfile of BMd. 


'Fite Ihirmans are very self-respecting, and their ronrfesy 
should never Ik* itiisfaken for servility. Roughly eorresi»onding 
to the (liinese ‘’face'* is the Burmese term tnvCfih. I his wort! 
meau.s |Hnver anti what goes with the wiehling tif power, a«fl it 
lias an important place in Burmese .social intcrrotirse. \'ill:igt* 
’ife is basically derntwratic, ant! women tx*cupy a posititm »>f 
greater resjiect and influence t!»an in mt>st countries tjf Asia. 

Karens . — The word pxvutfijinynu’ means Iwtth "Karen” 
and "human Ireing" in the language t*f the Sgaws, largest of the 
Karen groups. Thus tliey arc nt* Ic.ss self-respecting than the 
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worshipers” aiul in recent years have Innu-t! in !:irj,;e niinihers 
to ]ki(i(ihisin and ( 'hristianity. I'lie Katen Ihiddiii fs are 
oftcti assimilated hy the liurmans, htjf tlie more hi.i.'.hly edn- 
cateci and sdf-consciotis Karen (, 'hristians forjij a di-.fijief 
”’ronp. Some of them have even seltin.t; a'^itie a eon- 

siderahle s(‘Ction in southeastern fhirma as a sepaiate Kaien 
state, or substate. Karens are '.tiiel.i<'r of hutbl than the Ihir* 
mans, have hroader features, and ar<* ordiiuirilv a iti! fairer in 
complexion. I'lie typical Karen is more jihieyinatse than the 
typical Bnnnan. allhou| 4 lj exeepti'ins aie iititueroijs Most Ka- 
rens live in the Irrawaddy Delta, the Siit.ann, \‘allew and 1 <iias 
scrim, there being relatively few of tbejii in the state of Kaientn, 
They are overwlielmingly agriculturists, hut sotne scree iti the 
police, the armed forces, and in g<}vernmeitt ofltces. 

Shans. — Inhabiting most <>i tbt*‘'Kasfe!'n States” on thi-.'^han 
Plateau, between (dhina, Imio-C'hina, Siam, and lUtrma projKU’, 
the Shans arc closely related to the 'I'hai of .Siam and the l.ao« 
tian.s of b’rench Imio-dhitja, a.s well as to snany inh.abjtants 
of Ilsip Sawng I*anna, ffr the .soijtljernmost tip of Vujsjian. 
They are much less advancetl than their fellow lUnldhists, ilw 
Barmans. Most Shans are, simple agriculturists, forjiierly quite 
content with British rule exei'ci.sed through the Slum Sawi>- 
was f princes) of their thirty-two feudal states. There are recent 
reports, liowever, of succes.sful lours by llurmese politicians, 
bent on rousing nationalist feeling among the Shans, 

Steven.son states* that: “Like the Bunnans . , . , the 
Shans are a happy, pleasure-loving people, hriS|Htah!c and 
friendly. They are great Imnters and gamblers." They art* 
af about the .same build as the Hurmajis and I’hai, and a little 
fairer in complexion than either. Many Shan women .arc very 
ittractive. In addition to rice, their crops include oranges, 
jotatoes, tobacco, coffee, tea, vegetables, and in recent yeir», 
ung trees. They live in the valleys tm the level parts of the 
>lateau, leaving the less malarious but also less protluctivc lull- 
tides to a medley of untutored hill tribes. 


«!I. N. C, Stevenson, The Hill Teoples af Burma Grern 8t 

M., 1944 ). 
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c Vim.?. — liiiiabiting the western hills ot P.nrnui as far jsorth 
ns the Somr.T. 'I’nirt, and as far sotilh ns Sand<nvay and Tliay- 
etinyo, the C. 'hins are divided into a ^reat, many trihr'; and 
speakers of different chalets, 'fhey n.«e tlu* de.scriiciive !,iun;iy,! 
type (if shifting liillside fnltivatinn deserified in chapter viii. 
Indirect rule, through native chiefs, has also f.ieen British pi;tC’ 
tice in this area, and with eipially satisfactory rc'sults from the' 
standpoint of loyalty. In addition, the Chins have fnrnisheil 
many recruits for the armed forces, in peace and in war, "They 
arc reputed to ha%'e low moral standards and also low statidards 
of cleanliness, the nrge to hathe living inhifntetl In- the* cold 
mountain air as well as hy the distance to the isearest sourec of 
water. Steven.son describes their clothing as follows: 

The dress of the men can be .said to dwindle from little in the 
nortlt to still les.s in the south, and the .sex exhifiits a matiiiilH'rnt 
resistance to the with* climatic variation;, to which it is exitosed.*^ 

Mans . — ■The Mons or 'balaings once rttled all Lower Lurma, 
and for many generations di.spjifed the overlordslnp of the 
whole of Burma. I'hey were finally defeated in the war.s of 
Pegu and Av,'» in 17.s2 "5t>. and murh of the race was ‘’liqtti' 
dated," The remainder fled to Siam, or to an area south 
of Mmilmein, or lived among the Burmans, at first in a sub- 
ordinate role. Now, however, they are often difiknlt to dis- 
tinguish from the Burmans. 'riiey arc also Kuddhists. and has’c 
a fairly high standard of literacy and a rather ancient literature. 
Many prominent Buniians have some Mon bhwd. Little 
pears to remain of the old anfagtinism Iwtween tin? two races. 

PahuHffs and Was.—The northeastern part of the Shan 
Plateau, cast of the Salween, is very hilly, and is inlsabited 

Jt t. .<«***»,« *i* *«,* 
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the peoples of Burma, and il was ouls a few rears liftnre {hr 
outbreak of the Ikicific war that British adniinistr.ili' m was ex- 
tended to the Wa states, \'ery likely the census takers <ljd riot 
do a thorough joh in that area, even in 1**41, and in nnieli 

of it was omitted. Hence the tnje presetn figure f<>r Wa pitpu 
lation is jirohahly considerahly Larger than the 1‘H1 ('ejisu*-. 
figure of 176,B2‘} listed in the t 'ensus. Moreover, taihrr ex 
tensive Wa immigratioii fr<»ni < ‘hina is lielieved to have taken, 
place about 1937- 40. 'I'he I'alatings, closely related to the Was. 
are located farther to the northwest, ehietly iti 'rawnpeng. I, ike 
most other hill trihes, Wa.s anfl Palanngs carried on iljc fauitgya 
or hillside type of agricniture. 

Kachins . — The Kachins are probably better known to ,\inefi 
can soldiers than any other race iti Burma, .since they ehietly 
inhabit the area in northern Btirnta in which American trofjpx 
operated in 1944. There are a few .scattered Kachtn areas as 
far south as Kengtung state, hut the great nsajority live nr»rtl» 
and northwest of Lashio as far as the northern tip <»f Burma. 
They are probably njuch more numerotJs than the figure of 
153,897 of the 1931 Cen.sns, The !5>4I ('emus wa.s exterttied 
to include more of the Kachin area, hut even then mtich of tin* 
28,000 scitiare miles excluded from the cen.HUS was inhabited hy 
Kachins. Therefore Stcven.son’s estimate (jf 4(X>*tXX) for 
Kachin population in 1944 i.s very reastmable. Kachin traditkin 
(written language came with American missionaries, around 
1880) says that the trihe-s came froju ea.stertt Tifiiet about 
K.D. 700, or fifty c»r sixty generatiotjs ago. A highly stjccessfitf 
ighting race, they forced the Chins, Palanng.s, and Stjans 
'arther south. The Htikawng Valley gets its name from the 
nnumerable mounds in it wltcre the coq».se8 of the Shans slain 
)y the Kachins were cremated; Ju-kmenff in the jin^ipaw 
[Kachin) dialect means “cremation mounds.’** When the Brit- 
sh came the Burnmns themselves were saved from further 
laughter at the hands of the fierce Kachins. Like most of the 
ither hill people, the Kachins cultivate rice and other cereal* 
^?ith small hoes on hillsides too steep for the use of drat* 

* rm., p. 9. 
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atiiinals. money enters into their ecoiunnie life, am! the 

vil!at?e economy inrhuies mneh mutual help ami a sv'trm of 
mutual ohlii^ations. 

Indian f?»mf//r(//h.?.““-Mo.st liuhan imnuj^rants came from 
Madras, Beiii^al. and Dri.ssa, to \Mirk as lahorers on the land, 
in the mines <»r mills, or on the railways. 'Hu* typical immiii;raf!t 
left his family behind, sometimes takinj' a tempi trary «if(> in 
Burma. Indian inimij^ration was eneouni}j;ed hy the j;o%ern 
inent, while Lower Burma was lirst hein.t,’' opened up, l.nt oieh 
aidetl immii^ratjon was soon fouml unnee<'sNar\ the waye 
differential between Imlia and Bnrnui provided aile«|uaie jfi- 
centive without special t'oeernmental activity. 

The Indian population was ctnct'nt rated in Ranjtoon. wltere 
it comprised 4.s percent of the l‘t4I total and in town*, alonjf 
(lie railways and the chief inland steamer rnidi"', fxeept tijat 
some of the farm lahorers niij^ht he found a hit f;trthet .aticld. 
Rangoon was for a time reptifedly the lirst port tor ijumirratiojt 
in the world, with as ttiany as 4.''tMltHJ inmitgrams and .toti.OtKl 
emigrants in one year. 'Fhe a%'eraiL;e for the period BktO -p) 
was 202. fXK) immigrants atid 2tt'k(X}(f etnigrttnis per amnim 

The tlepres.sion of the BMO’s plus the j'ladtjtd inereasr in 
Burmese pf»pulatioji resulted its ,'iftejupts of fhi’ Ihinn.ans to 
.secure lahfH'ers’ jobs previously ujonopoli/ed hy Indians. 'Fhe 
race riots of May June BklO resulted from ihsputes over the 
right to work as dork coolies a type of work previouslv doijr 
only hy Indians. 

In 1B4| the Riinr/tnm 77i«c.v (May ptihlisher! a frag- 
ment »»f the Ccnsii.s which will prohahiy never fie complete 'flic 
total poptdatitm of Rangotat was given as 5BI,2l*h of whicfi 
Indians ntinihercd 226.5^X», males comprising IK.L2H5 against 
only 43,311 females. Hindus predominatetl, accounting for 
123, ‘147 males and 34,024 fetnales. I'lms tlir proporiion oC 
Indian.s in Rangiajii fell Crttm around j«'rcetit in to 

53 jKjrcent in and 45 j>erceni in 1941, although the total 
number of Indians increased. 

The fjue.stion of intmigration was raised again ant! again 
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Just before the outbreak of war in 1^)41 an IiinniKiation Agree- 
ment was tentatively aj^reed upon, fmt the war eanie iiefore it 
became effective. Immij.jration is again a <iinicult aiul deUeate 
issue between India an<l Burma, and a Ihirmese law of June 
1947 setting up machinery for the restriction of immigration 
cause<l Indian protests, offirial and e<lit<»ria!. 

At the end of 1^43 the government <»f ItuHa took a censtis 
of A.siatic British subjects who came tt> fitdia from Btirnia, 
Malaya, Indotiesia, etc., since December 8, I*'41. I hidotibfedly 
the greater portion of the immigrants came from Burma, t )f- 
ficials of the Clovcrnnicnt of Bursna estimated that nearly 
500,000 Indians and f)thers left Btirnia at the time of the. jajv- 
ancse invasion, hut the actual census reveaksl only 3**3,753, 
However, it i.s believed that many illiterates and others failed 
to register. Also, the Burma government estimated that at 
least 10,000 losst their lives in the trek.’" Of the total nnmlier 
who were enumerated, 300,285 were men and ‘*3.4-10 were 
w'omcn. Indians comprised almost 90 percent of the total - 
352,235 in all. A government dole was paid to such Intna fule 
Burma evacuee.s as were found to he in dire need, with the 
expectation that they would be repatriated as soon as feasible. 

Chinese Immigrants . — The CIhine.se, referred to hy Bur- 
mans as I^nuk paw or next of kin," have ordinarily been better 
received than have the Indians, The fact that they have en- 
lered Burma in much smaller iutmlKm.s no doubt helps to make 
.hem le.ss unpopular. In 1931 tliey numbered hut 193,594, or 
ess than one-fifth as many as the Indians. Moreover, nearly a 
hird of the Clune.se lived in the Shan and Wa states, along the 
Jhina border, where they were hardly considered foreigners. 
Vfales outnumbered females by a two to one ratio, against a 
hree to one ratio for Indian Hindus. 

Settling in Rangoon and Moulmein in particular, but bavin 
ndividual households and shops in many remote villagc.s ui 
11 towns, tlte Chine.se comprised about 10 percent of those en- 

Burma Today, J.-iimary !94S, pubHshol by tl» Bim tor <if PijitHc R«. 
itjons, Government of Burma, Simla, 

** John Chri»tian, Motlfm Burma, 
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I 4 af,n-d in (ratk*. They were very prominent in tin and wolfram 
niinitif^ in Tenaswrirn, cfanprising 23. (j perrent of the miners 
of the onintry atwl 10.4 percent of th<Jse enjia^'ed in the work- 
ing of metals, 'I1u‘y ratt many .small hotels atid cafes, and com- 
prised 10 percent of workers in stieh estahlislmieut'., lu'stdes 
providing 35.2 percent (d the dentists, aecording- to the I‘lil 
< iensn.s. 

The Rtinf/oon Times item eited above gives the Rangooii 
t’hinese population in Rt-U as 3(t,55(i. of wliich tot;d 22,750 
consisted of males and 13,7‘T of females. The RIH < hinrse 
population of Rangoon was 3().(f2-h Had tlu- enous hern 
taken three years earlier, before the opening of the Pmrma 
Road brought mimerous Chines<' Intsitiessmeti and f»fhefs tf> 
Rangoon, there w<tuld prohahiy have Iweti .shown little increase 
over the earlier figure. 

Europeans, Japanese, and Amfio-liurmuns.- I'.nropeafts 
were cojJcentrate<l dtiefly in Rangoon and the various district 
heaikjnarters, and engaged in husinc.ss and gmernmefit, with 
a few* in {irofe.ssional and missiftnary xvork. jafeine.se numherta! 
hut 43H makes and Ihd females in IR3!, lap titere is nt» census 
hrcakdtnvn to give (heir occupations, although contmon nlwcrva- 
tion suggests that most of them were photographers, dentists, or 
specialists in massage, 'fhe ini{«»rtance of the hurtshle phuto- 
graph shop to national defense fand offense ) Itecanic siaUlenly 
obvious in 1941, The 1931 (/'ensus has a heading "Anglo-In- 
dians'* but nationalism caused this to }«• chaiigcf! tf» ’'Angk»- 
Burrnans" by 1941. They were engaged particularly in rail- 
way transport, the tclegraplt service, the |*o!ice, and other forms 
of public and semi-public service. 

Education and Literacy 

The Buddhist monastic school helfwl to give Burma a rate 
of literacy considerably aljove that of other Fir Eastern coun- 
tries except Siam, where the same system prevailetl. In 1931, 
56 percent of the males over the age of 5 and 16.5 percent of 
the females were literate — rates approximately four times as 
hig^ as those reported for India at the same time. If Burmans 


alone are amsiciere<i. the literacy rate is “1 ,/ {u-rcrtit n it' tiiales 
uml 21 jKTccnt for femtiles. 'I’lu' ainiuj’-.tic trihes of the liiil'. 
brini? down the averajjje for the eonnti y. •inly I {lereetit .n iln- 
pcojde of the (Inn Hills (over 5( ltein|.,'- liteiate for ijr-tatire. 
against 50. H percent in Rangoon ami 5!l percent it! nrai 1 <y 
J’egu Di.strict. 

Unff>rtimately, the monastic selnM*! did not impart t.eiy 
much knowledge rjf a secular nature, and the icu cst i udi ■ 
ments of arithnjctic, plu.s the aliilify to read am! write p.titt 
fully and slowly, were* all whieh most hoys < and the few girls » 
received, aside frmn religiou.s instruction. Some, Itowever, per- 
severed in their studies until they began to learn h'.nglisli. ;md J 
percent of the males and 0.5 percent of the females of the coun- 
try as a whole were literate in Hnglislt. Tht werr ciinrrfi- 
trated chiefly in the large towns, Init thmisands of vill.-tgcs have 
one or two persons each with a .smattering »»f MngHsh. Sev- 
eral parts of India, however, have a greater proticicney in 
English. Very likely the 1941 Census %vouki have shown Iher- 
acy rates considerably higher than the Censu.s, for e»hjca* 
tion wa.s making rapid strides iti the decade. 

In atidition to the mona.slcrie.s, there were thousantls of 
village one- or two-teacher school.s, most of them .supported by 
the Di.strict Councils, and in.spected rather regularly. Such 
schools were part of the "vernacular” system, giving instruc- 
tion only in the pupiEs mother totigue. The towns tjrdinarily 
had one or more "Anglo-Vernacular” schools in which instruc- 
tion shifted to English after about tlie fourth standard, and 
was almost entirely in English by the time high school was 
readied. A few centers, particularly Rangoon, had ICnglish 
schools, where the medium of instruction was English through- 
out, although Burmese wa.s taught as a second language. The 
University of Rangoon, with colleges of Art.s ami Science, 
Medicine, Education, and Agriculture, besides <le|jartmcfits of 
Engineering and Law, had alxuit three thousand students, 
Relatively few of these students si^ccialiaed in medicine and en- 
gineering, and many took law or the ordinary arts degree, tr 
firadiiar#. Into unemployment, frustration, and political activity 
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'riu* ^cht<l;isljr slaiitlani *>f the iinivfrsity uas lirld lathfr 

VocatifUia! (.‘dticrttiim was jmt wry well altlutaj^dt 

steps were tinder way siiiw the report of the C onnuiftee on 
Vcrnarular and X'ocational hahieation in to ereate a better 

haiancetl edncalional system iiy settiuj^ np tratle seliooK. How- 
ever, almost no j^radnafes of the Ajp'ietdtnral < 'ollej^e took up 
fanninyt;. except as they served with the Deparltnent of Ayrj- 
culture, so the educational authorities were faced with the 
prohleni of creatinj*; a deinaiui for vocational education! The 
small Cottage Industries Department had a laepner selioid at 
Pagan, ami the Saunders Weaving insiiitife at Amaraptira. near 
]\randa!ay. had traveling weavittg instrnctois win. apia-ar fe. 
have been moderately useful. A State Pt.lyteehnir Sehool .-md 
a State Sdiool of i’'ine Arts in Rangoon were orgatii/.eii just 
licfore the Japanese invasion. A wd! e<juipped C,ttvernment 
Technical School at, Insein admitted Itigh-sehoo! graduates, and 
furin.shed tpialified technieian.s to the tniiiing, petrohnnn. and 
other companies, h'orestry, sttrvey, ami pulilic health schools 
existed almost entirely to provide recruits for the govertiinent 
departmenf s c< .nrerneti. 

'I'he inflation of 3**45 Rj m:»Ie life very hard for salary 
earners .such as teachers. Lack «d Intiidings also coiitrilaiied to 
the shfirtage of functioning schools. 'I'he sjftialion in Septem- 
Ik'c 1**46 wa.H descrihetl as follows hy the .Vm* l'i$tu‘x ttf Ihurma : 

During the. iktukI ending August 31 there were State 

SchcKils svith an approximate attendance of 21.K67 pupils, 74 recog- 
nistd private schools, w’itli an approximate attendance of iL2HI 
pupils and 1,132 unrecogniHcd private scIkhiIs with an approximate 
atteiuiancf of (fi4,5*41 pupils, .says a progress report , . , . 

The recent smetion for the increase in the mii«!»er of State 
Schools and teachers has allayed the anxieties of teachers to some 
extent. 

Many mission and other schools which had previously l>een 
government-aided, though managed hy private agencies, were 
applying for state support. The lack of any government aid im 
r»3*nstate schools naturally facilitated the transition to a system 
ip 'Which state johools predominated. 
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The ITnivcr.sity of Hanf 4 <M>n opiw’d wifli a mlueed ‘ifafT 
in August 1949 , hut strikes in January March I**?;' •aTiMu>!y 
impeded academic' work. About one hmidrcd y,raduate sfudcins 
arc heiufj sent annually to Itriiish atnl .■Vmerican miivrr'.itic^ as 
state .sc'holars. '{'he Hr.st Iars.;e j^roup to «-nter American tmivcio 
sities arrived in {''cliruary l‘> 47 . It is expected tiiat the scenm!- 
ary-sdioo! system will he chanj^ed dtasfically. the vc-ruacular, 
Ansin-vernacular. and {•'.nHlish schools heinp amalgamated The 
implementation of tlucse plans is. however. preatl> tmpcd»-d by 
domestic unrest and an unprecc-dented crime* uave. 


Occi: j'ations Axn Skii.i s 

Although the great majority of tiie people of I’anma i‘ol 
lowed agriculture a.s an ocetjpation, the Ihnniau has Ion;* shown 
great skill in handicrafts, and jnore rec«*mly in mechanics. He 
shows promise of aciapting himself to modern indnstrv as fast 
as cemditions make the introduction of sneh industry ffasitije, 
The lO.H Census gives the hdlowing oecupationa! ftrVaKdown : 


TAItl.K e 

in.sTKiiicrtoN or C>eccnwr»«*N}i in 


li Ilf nil 


artH 


Agrirultinrc , 

I iichj*4 ry , , . , 

Trade 

Pridr«4SKiiiiiI and .. 

Animal luislandry 
Forestry 

Pyfdic ailminist ration 

l>«incstic^ servire 

Fx|il<iil:dinn of mitierali 
P«liVf% rtc. . . 

AVmfiVnf . . * , 

UttimKlw-tive an<i inMiitk-iemXv dVsrHjietl . 


|V®r i*! 

Wf,»rkrt »i 


111,7 

S,h 

d.i 

iK 7 
(h 7 
nji 
11,5 
IK I 
L .1 


parsE rill 
prirnii 

permit 
pm rtii 
prrr'riit 

|a-frr||t 

pm. mt 
pfrrriil 
lirrrrni 
permit 
permit 
permit 


IfICI 


riic figures for itichtiie a i^reat iiiatiy who artip 

ily Jx-long to farm families hut spend part of their titiie weav- 
ng or in other handicrafts. Hence agriculture is even more 
tnportant than is indicated !>y the ftiregoing tahk*. 'Ilie eco- 
omic importance of forestry an<! tnining, on the other hand. 
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is prohahly Kn-alcr than the fijiurt'S wotslti inriicatc, tiu'st* 
iiuhistricK produce materials which provide a «1ispr< tpi isialc 
ammmt of husincss hu* the transport industries. Morr“vrr, 
the- miners are usually .sin.y;Ie men whose families li^e oui'ifle 
liiH'nia and are thus excluded from the cettMis, svlierea-. in a:<ri- 
culttire, for instance, wives ami initior cliildren aj'e freijuently 
counted as workers. 

(‘oinparison I>e!ween the indigenous raees and the two rliief 
iniiuigrant raee.s reveals that whereas percent of the 

former were agriculturists or weie engageil in forestry, only 
20.7 percent of tlu* Indians and fo4 prrec'ut of the t ’hiurse 
were sti engaged. 

Hic cen.stis of oeeupations slieds light oti a»i interesting 
pwifit regardijig agricultural relationships. It is rhietly since 
the great depressioti that ptihJie interest has lieen fm-used f«i the 
loss of their latids hv the farmers, htil romparismi of the tdil 
and 0^1 C ensuse.s reveals that there was a very eojjsid«'rui»Ie 
drift of cultivating tnvners ifit»» the cl.asses of tenants an*l 
agricultural lahorers, the figures fur jiiale agritajltura! workers 
in Iktnna being a.s follows: 


ei»fs 3v,u no I 

<'wltiv;iiiiiig ownrr 5ft, 

Tenant cnhivalur 

AMrifuUucat faherer 4il,l'/x 


It will he seen that cultivating tjwners dtrlined frojn over 
half to a little tjver a thirti of the Uftal, while lamliess laborers 
increased from 27 to 40 percent. I'here is evidence that the 
trend continued until about 1950, when the .situatioji was almut 
stabiliml. As will he intlicated below, the japanese-sjirmsofed 
government in 1944 atinoimccd a program for reversing this 
trmd, and some British sources have ntap]H‘d out a |»stwar 
program for the same purpose. 

, Thft envy of the Biimmn for the immigrant w’as toted par- 
^t^ty upon the fact that Indians and Chinese had the jiosiiioiis 
•& '.commerce and industry which produced the most wealth, fn 
'fac^ 77.2 |wrc«nt of the Oiinese and S5.7 percent of the In- 
/dlaiSs Were ©ngjsfed in commerce, industry, and traiijipt*rt f stnne 
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of them, alficit, in Imnihie posts uIutc they were little f»r no 
better off tlirm fanners) aj^aiiist only I'h.'l pereent fit the lUir- 
mans aiui other iiulii;'<'nints races, ’I'he fact th.'it India ua-. oc- 
cupied by the British tmich alu-ad of ihtniia .■teeouni-. partial!) 
for the },tTeater arlaptahility of the Indian stntniytanf to modern 
life, at least tip to recent times, j, S, h'ltmivair'' Mti'yeas that 
the Ihirman ha.s hekl his own in the sphere of the pas enyine. 
which was introdneed after he had iH'pnn to beeooie ae.piainUd 
with motlern life. Many Ihirmans are safisf;ietor\ iiKehanics 
and motor drivers. 

The census ri|.,mrcs for handicraft woidoTs probably tend 
greatly to exaggerate the importance of liamiicrafts. for they 
seldom referred to full-tinrc workers who chose this imsans of 
making a living and followtal it to the exclusion of all others. 
Ordinarily the figures referred to part-time wrx’krrs wlio sup 
plcmented their meager agricultural earnings by can yiug on vil* 
lage craft, s, particularly during the period f«»!lowing planting 
and that following the harve.st rice- Census figure', would 
suggest that most “industry” is carried on in rural areas, where* 
as most factories were in Rangoon and the other barge renters. 
The Japanese occupation, with the almost complete stoppage 
of imports, gave craftsmen an oi)|K>rtunity to .supply the en- 
tire domestic market without competition. For varimis reasons 
the craftsmen did not make up for a very large .share f»f the 
drop in imports, ami mid-1947 finds Burma still woeftilly short 
of consumption goods of all kinds, in spite of htcreasing im- 
ports by the Civil Supplies Department. 

S. Furiiivall, PatUkal luttmmy of Puma aiwl Nmtmlmihu i» 

Burma. 
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I"'k\v tk'scripticins <>i ikirnia Sail in nH’Tjtimi thr fart that in 
normal linu*s aj^ricttltiire rtj5i(!o\> the ; 4 rt'at maiorit) ot tin* 
{H'opU*. <tr tfjat Ihirma is tin* j.;i rat*'''! tiic esitorfer, 

'riic Ira\va<!dy Delia and tfie lower valleys oi the Siitaiij; 
and Sahvecn, tfjf^elhrr with parts of the Arakan attd Ten- 
asscrim noasts, eonstitnte in peacetime an area with iivcr 
tcti minion acres of rice, and very little itf ;mv other crop. 
'I’his fact of rice mon*»cttlture i^ives a rather tlistinefive char- 
acter to fhinnese ecaammy. It fed to the complete iransforma- 
ti(»n of the social atifl economic life of the ihti’tnese village, as 
described in chapter ii. 

In central linmia. however, elimatie a?»d soil conditions 
are unfavorable to the ctiltjralion of large areas of tire, and a 
diversified agriculture is praefieed. 

In the whole of Ihirnta, on the father hand, small scalc 
cultivation is tlie rule, the typical area worker! by a single peas- 
ant or tenant being ten to twenty acres. »»r ai«»nt enotjgh lo 
employ otte man at»! one teaju of cattle. Rveti \vhire, as in 
Lower Bunna, there are fjtany rsiates rtf f»nc hnmired to one 
thousand acres each, the estates are broken tip into many 
small units tntforc heittg let to tenants. 

ViHEi-* CImoi's 

Approximately two-iliirds of Burma's toi.al acre- 
age was planted to rice, or 12,518,0X1 acres out t>f a 
country-wide total of 18,Bl4,7f.^ acres. The figures changed 
little from year to year, as there was no practiealik* aUernative 
to rice for most of the soil, and the monsoon is so reliable fliat 
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only rc^Iativc‘ly niiinipurlant inary^inaf arcMs ar«’ in 
crop failure Ihroni^li lack of water* 

llic* cxis!<aice of a large f )ry Zone* iatv^evrr, wli#*r *'4 
crops arc invariahly grown in the ahscaua^ of ifri*;4fc4i, | 
vents rici^ from furnishing as large a piopfnaif^i nca! ;e 
age as in Siam or hhaatch halo l Inna Mgnito oa | 
centage of rice cnUiirt* am! piodtJCtirai as coiiipilnl h)' W'ivhi 
and Jieniictt^ arc as ff^lknvs: 


iVfrVjfi ;? 

Siam * * . * * * 

French In«lcs-i*|jina < . . * Kn 

Burma , 6S 

Java * , * 45 

Malaya - . * * 7 , 5| 


VirfU, On 

, 1,0451 

45^411!' 

4,mi7t 

5411 


* Kot ifithwlrfl fry Wtrfetrfr Jiin4 Br«twrtf, IV##- 

l*»0k ttf Tk&Uami, SVJHuJ##, 

t Av'C'ftijgi*** 1935 ’.If* a* 1939 I Iss4'l»!i4#"v 

I Bawfl m% Affri^mituraS 19411,, 44fr# 

ftmt thmt ol Wirk«»4fr aiul Briiiiett, 

'i'he general nature of the growth f>f Jhinna’s rtre aerea 
was described in chapter ii. The avaiSahJe figijres as to acr«.-a 
since 1830 arc given in the following table; 


(Ikowth «>|f Acrkack Ukiikk Kick* 

l4tw#*r 

Umnm 

, . . * . 66, m 

.... 235,000 

. . . . 554.000 No 

.... 99.5,000 r«t!«»r<}» 

...l,mO00 Iwforc 

...1,4.57,0{KJ liWS 

...l,73S.OCM) 

. , .2,379,000 
. . .3,102,000 
. . .3,7(K).000 

. . .4,3W.rXM) 1,357,000 

...S,007,CK)0 1,S«).000 

. . .0.578.000 1.972.«>0 

...7,222,000 2,057, OW 

...7, 808.000 2.142,000 

...8,m000 2.119.000 

...8, mow 1,751,000 

. , ,9,318,000 2,240,000 

...9,911,000 2,459.000 

. . .9.702,371 2,307,346 


m.im 

m.m 

.l!*4,0W 
99.1, two 
iMAjm 
l.437.fl«» 

2.379.000 
. 1 , 102,000 

3.700.000 

5.755.000 

8.550.000 
9,2f93»0 
9.9503)00 
W.4IM.000 
10,.M9,000 
tl,5»JW 
12J7O,W0 
12,009,717 


frcim Smmn m4 Cmfi If 14- II, 

'Kkf Ecmttmy of Monsom *4«a, (Stanford University Prri», 1941), 

li « 1 * ^ 
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1'Ih‘ of 1H.H14.7*>.H arrt> cifi’<i ainivc ,i«; total aiavi 

platjtt'ti to crops ill 1‘’40 41 inclmlcs 1.254.<Uf‘ acrs"' of land 
smvtj more than oiirv ( prnctirany tiota- fit' it voc. »iv,n 
tliaJi twit'f'i. Rice was oi’tfn < 'tx' ot thf iwn i'i«>p<,. l-nt hiilr jf 
any lattfl was pianlcd twice to rit'c it) the .>-anie vea! 

Some serious stitdrnts >»t Ihtmse'.e rural -tx mri flo-.jlti 
if there are larpr areas whiidt eati he himiy.h; taiile’ < t;hi o-itimi 
withotit heavy expeuditare. However. th«’ S, lOa/ t re/* 
h’i'^ori. RHO 41, lists I'l.O.H .RH acres o! ''cultutahle wasic" 
inuehfif it in the lirawaiitlv !)»h.i. when* riee uoidd In- tlte I'tfip 
Itrowii i f tile iieeessar) wor’a v, ei«- d> •}»• |o pjutect tlje land t';oni 
hoods aiif! to clear otf the detise jtijtyle Since l.ouej- P.nrma 
has ha<i snch a relatively >.par‘a' population in nsideui litres it 
is tf> he exp^'Cled that eotisifierahle areas of cedtivafile lajai vv<tiild 
not yet he tahen nji. It is fiotthlfnl, itt fact, if there is asiy cojjt- 
pnrahle area in \via with a> ntneh po!i*jittaUv eMcilejtt tire 
laiif! tmt yet tntfler ejtliiration. 

Rice is j»rowij in extensive iiiij^atetl area*, in the Pry /fine, 
and in the Upper Rnrina Wet 'Amr. lh»w» ver. all areas asific 
from the Irrawatitly Delta, the lower valleys of the chief rivers, 
am! Arnkan attd IVtiasseritn are eitlier ttarely sHf ‘.nfiiricnt itt 
rice in itornial times or have tti impoti rice frotn other pans, 
«f the eotJiUry. 'This fact explains reports in ,-,n»l J**4 I of 

drastic f<«»d shiirtajtcs in ceriaiti areas while rice was a <Irn!^ on 
the maiket in lamer I'.urma. h'.vttt as late as the tall oi in}|> 


there were reports <»f !4f>mewhat sititilar eotiditiotts, for rather 
lari^c ureas are deficient in rice the one staj4r fottd t»f the 
people of i.iurma. 


Burma’s rice production shimjw} drastically tiuriuK the 
Japanese ticcupation, as mijjht haw f*cen exjH'ctetl when exports, 
which had previously accounted for over half the crop, were 
almost entirely stopped. Perhaps the low eith was reached us 
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1946 calendar year- -(n-er half of the exj>ort< ennsj^itin.t; of 
stocks so old that Bunnans were iniwilliti” to <'at flu-iii. and ;ut 
export market might not have f*een availaMe hut for near I'atn- 
inc conditions in India aiul other markets, 'i'he goal ft»r 1‘Mft 
47 was iS,5{K),(HK) acres producing live niilliou ftm*- of pad'h oj 
a little over three million tons of eleatied ri('«\ 'I'he goal w.'i'* not 
reached, due largely to civil disorders, and the tin, a! foiee.ist 
staled that 7,7f)0,500 acres niatur<-d, the ciatp lieiitg estimated at 
3,98().0{}0 long tons of pathly. He.tce •‘co Ip av.atl.ahle for ex- 
port" was approximately tons of pad<iy or o5(}()()f) 

tons of rice and rice products.” 

Given reasonaldc condition.s of law and order, there seems 
every likelihood that Burma’.s rice prodtiction will he restored 
to its prewar normal in a very few year.s. In fact, Burma’s 
rather large population increase wouhl .suggest the likelihood 
of bringing under rice cultivation con.sidenil»fe areas in Lower 
Burma hitherto uncultivated, llurma’.s export maiket for riee 
seems well a.ssured, for India, the chief eustonter, is iiuueasing 
in population in spite of occasional famine.s and distiirhajUTS. 
Moreover, if In< Ha carries out its va.st indu.strialiAtatioti program, 
food imports of that country may he expected tiv increase. In 
August 1947 a high Burmese ofiicial estimated the B»47. 4 k rice 
export as 1,500,()(X) t(»ns. Disastrous floorls almost immetliately 
caused revisitm of the estimate to 1,200,(KX) Urns. All in all, 
the lotig-term outlook for Burma's riee exports seems at this 
time excellent. 


Scsammn.-~hi marked contrast to rice. Sesjimum b growti 
on some of Burma s driest land, where rainfall i.s irregular and 
output subject to constdcrahic variations. In 1936 production 
was 51,000 tons, but the following year it fell to dO.tXIO tona 
an<l then returned to 51,000 tons in I'he 1941 figure wiis 

57,000 tons from 1,353,000 acres, Aecorrling to an eslitnale of 
a former Commissioner of Settlcmwits and r.atid Records,* nor- 
mal piodtjction of sesame oil, as distinct from seed, amotmied 


Iiitlia and Burma Nttes Summary, April 24, 1947, p. 13, 
rj I 9ai>tc<] ill the apticixlix to Basic Brobtems itf Rctirf, 

?r«i'Bombay,"l94S?^^^^ G)xfor4 y..ixvr»it/ 
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(It .’ijiprtix'nuatdy 21,000 Iniiif Sc'-tmu- !•' iti twn 

iiKtrc or U's.s df.'irly (U’fhict! M*asoii,s. and is tiividrd inio tin- 
"rariy*' and ‘"latr" varittifs. 'Flu,* former is miu’h the int»ir im 
portant. 

Oilseeds are vital to the Ihtrmese diet, normal per eapita 
consnmption heing 10.3 pounds (tl oil f<tr food. In spite ot a 
normal prodtuiitm of t>2,(KK) lon;^ tons of p<-anuf. se .tjue, 
and other vcKctahlc oils, it wa.s still necessary to import ahoti! 
7,{KK) ton.s anmjally. In lO-Jp shortage of snfl'uient xi s,tetahle 
oils caused j'reat ineonvenienee. for this eoninUKlity rattle, next 
to rice in importance in the local tiiet. 'ria* final foreeasl of the 
1946 -47 crop of enr/y sesame was 7**3. lt>0 acres, aj.i;tin.s( a 
1936 -41 avera}.t:e of l,072.3tK) acres. Both <*;uiy titid late sesame 
crops were estiinatetl to prodnee 31.000 lon^ tons of seed,* 

OVoimrOm/.— Wherea.s sesame enhivation is well tiisiri- 
Inited thronghrinf the Dry /one. fiionndmtl etdtivafion is 
ctmeenfrated mo.stly in Bakokkn District, west ot the Irrawaddy, 
and in Myingyan and Magwe districts, on the east h:mk. since 
these are the {ilstricts with the sandiest .s.»jl. t hdtjv.tiion has in- 
creased greatly in the past few d«Tadcs. parficnhtrly with the 
introduction of improved Spanish varirtirs, and widespread 
adoption of improved techniiiues of cultivation as taught hy the 
Department of Agriculture. Further expansion may prove 
possible, utili/.ing marginal lands in the Dry Zone hithert»» not 
used for any crop. The 7H!,fKX) acre.s of grotmdnnls planted 
in 1940-41 productxi 19.*! ,000 long tons t»f nuts itj the slu’U. 

Groundnut oil was slightly more ex|iensive than sesame 
oil, their prewar Rangomi prices Iwing K«. 7H wtHl Rs. 72 
respectively, {>er ITO tnss (364 fxntnds). Prewar pro<luett»*n of 
groundnut oil was estimated by Mr. Binns as S7,tKX) long totjs 
annually, imports sometimes running as high as 15.000 tons. 

Hie oil was used normally for cooking. I'he cake rernainiiig 
after extraction of the oil was often exported for fert»lij«er. The 
official estimate of 1946 groundnut acreage wa* 552,700, against 
a 1936-41 average of BOB, 000 acres,* 

* India and Burma Nrwx Summary, tm, l,VI4, 
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Ih’ans .' — ^Hktc has Ihh'ji ;i roii.sitit’rai'h' in* n ,* •- in 




iiiy of tlie vari<niK kiiuis of hcans tit tcc!*}!! 1 h* •*' 

in l‘)41 was rtvcr a million. F.iim-i nstimaf*- if <ri/t.il j i. in 

of all “itnlsrs" as iM.OdO ton-;. «*!’ V. hi.'li i,.;; . win • \ 

ptjrtcd. I’rndiH'tion is scattcia'il thi''nftlj''ii( *lsf I /’<nr, t'tsr 
iKvrthcrn portions tln-rnof rontrifnttinp, fin- hat* 

Htc Jaftan t'olton ( 'onipany uav rt jhii ii d!y Ini^ins: all tt-prs 
of hcans in the northfrn Dry Z<»ni’ in fin- '.ninnu-r *0 I'* * h at 
prices fixed by (he Japanese aimy and the sttliM i *oriit I’.untta 
(jovernment of tlte time. 'The owners wete f<iibt«!d«-n fo h<wr«l 
or to sell in the black market, innier sever*' jM italty, 

Millet. — Millet has lonjj; been an altertiative ft****! f*ir Dry 
Zone people unable to secure or aff«*iti ric<*. It has been very 
useful on occasion of for>d sluu'tage. Bumians ordinarily pre- 
fer rice, however. Millet is gnnvn on ptw»r soil, and then* has 
been a tendency for its protiuefion to decline in favor of Wans 
and gromulnut. Normal productif)!! was 74.(KWl long tons, while 
imports and exports were negligible. 

Cotton . — -Like millet, cotton is fiornially grown oti very 
poor soil- The staple of the cotton is low, the chief variety, 
xvagale or “small cotton," having a staple of only half an inch, 
or sonjetimes even less, while tcagyi or "Ingeottrai"*' has a staple 
of about three- fourth.s of an inch. IIh* gross value of crnion in 
Sagaing District during 1940—41, worked out from the Smstm 
and Crop Report for that year, comes to only $l ,04 per acre 
(United State.s equivalent of the rupee return) against $J.I8 
for sesame, $4.32 for millet, $4.05 for groundnut, $4,58 
for beans, and $5,12 for rice. It should be t»ote<l, of course, 
that the comparison with rice is not altogetlier fair, most rice 
being grown at greater ct).st on irrigated land. 

Prewar cotton acreage varital frcmi 300,000 550, (KlO 

acres. Sagaing, Myingyan, Meiktila, Lower Oiindwin, and 
Thayetmyo di.stricts were the chief producer.^. Nbirmal pre» 
war production was 18,000 to 20,000 long tons of liftt. llie 
Department of Agriculture was somewhat .successful in intro- 

•The names iirobably refer tu the sire «>f ttic plant, rathrr lhati I«is#h 
of staple. 
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(lucinj; improved varieties of cotton, but less sf> tliau in the 
case of groundnuts or sug.ar cane. 

d'he Japanese in.i<le strenuous efforts to increasr [’.urtnese 
cotton production, hut without .success. 'Fhere weic no local 
textile factories in operation, and haiui spinning and %vraving 
were inade<iuatc to process all available cott<tn. even withotit a 
great increa.se in output. Japanese .shipping diflicuhic', piau eufed 
extensive exports. Mven in I't-h'i, iimnetliately after return of 
the British, prices ot cotton appear to have heeit iitisatisfartorv. 
for the first official cotton forecast for I'l-ff* -17 attributes the 
decline in acreage jilanfed cbietly to the unsatisfaetory priee-, 
received by growers for the previous year's crop. 'I'lie 47 

final forecast was 174.500 acres, against ;i I'fto 41 average of 
452.700 acres.’ 


'I here is no apparent reason why Burma could not prf>duce 
cotton of niucli better (piality. 'flu- production >4 very high- 
quality, long-staple cotton in dry climates such as h'.gvpf and 
( alifoniia suggests that tlie possibility of .scieiilifie agricullure, 
including intensive fertilization and suitabh- irrigation, iu;iy 
enable Burma to compete in the high-quality cotton market. 

Sufiar mni\ — Sug.ir-rane acreage hit an all -lime high in 
104(f-4I with /0,875 acres planted to flte crop. Sugar cane is 
a crop witli intensive and e-Hpensive ctihivation, ;tnt! normal 
yield Iiefore the war was around it) .^0 long tons per acre." 
1 he grftss v:due of the crop was of course ntneh greater than the 
acreage would indicate, the farmer receiving ahouf Us, 8 p.'r 
ft>n at mill or railw.ay,"* making his (/raxx r«inrn Bs, UiO to 
Rs. 240 (ahont $50 to $70) {K-r acre very reinarka!»le fig.nres 
when compared to the gros.s .and net returns of Diy Zone rtops 
riled in ,in e,uiu‘r sci^tion ot this c^hapter. ft slionhl he reinf-m- 


niurtm .May \7. P07. Tl.e PM.t 44 ,e jr;,«r we. WJ w„ 

«lUCH»K 4,4110 { 1 * 10 . .SViMHii <i«,/ { r-*p k^puTt, g-'/.t I#g {nit<ii'4»io'riii’ty4fi, 

\ .JJu'' Kst*eri<iiei<{,d luvm at f -yaatwua an.l f!>r 

AKnutIttir.d SeliMuj reiMirted yirld*, as hiijli an 7t( lung naf. j*rf aerr I**' iFr 
11.SI* <rf oHiiflit. 1 * atiimian .,{ lemion ai*.l thr ta-st.k.iMWii i»H-lls«ts, X„uimS 
jieasaiit ohumos lirfurr the tiuti <4 Java oh«- was |i,» t<» 15 {.,io 

-.t tuP'z ttic Govermiwut set thr |»rke tu W i.aid 
at the /ryawatkli faciur.v .a» K-., m <iS j«*f t»,«s. kmnrv ,4 
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hcml, of course, that the cost of pro(iucin.q: sti^^ar cane was 
many times greater than product imi costs htr other crf>ps, par- 
ticularly if artificial ferlili/.ers were use<l to lioost production 
to ?)0 tons fir more per acre. 

High sugar-cane yields were made possible by the general 
adoption of P.O.J. 2878 and other canes <leveIoped by the Java 
Jfxperimental Stations. Jiftich use was also made of a cane 
further improvefl at the C'oimbafore Station in India, 'i'he 
cane .sometimes reaches a height of 20 feet, an<i gnovs .so 
thickly fin properly fertilizcfl land that a man can sctircely push 
his way through it. One or two “I'attooif' crops are ordinarily 
grown on the same roots in successive years, after which it is 
necessary to rest the land by planting a less exhatjsting crop, 
unless cfinsiderable <pi;intities of fertilizers are tised. 

Burma had become almo.st sei f-sufficient in sugar produc' 
tion by 1941, the two working mills pnulucing ,k9.2.s2 Itnig tons 
that year, (ionsumplion in the previous flee.ade had uveragcfl 
34,000 tfins, hut was prcihalily increasing with the sleafly popu- 
lation growth. Accfirding to Binns'” other cane products, chiefly 
kyantaga" amounted to a normal 47,0(KJ tons'’’ while palm 
-sugar, manufactured throughout the Dry Zone from juice ex- 
tracted from palm trees, amounted to about .‘’>0.000 tons, llatl 
milling capacity been greater, it is likely that more white sugar 
and less kyantaga would have been prfiduced, but the great re- 
wards of .sugar-cane production cau.sed a lioofling f>f the m.arket, 
and cane which cfiitld tiot lie sold to either of the refineries was 
ordinttrily convert etl intfi kyantaga as a last resort. 

In iy4.'>-4f) only the Zeyawaddy reftnery was operatisig. aiifl 
the Agricultural I'rojects Board estimate<l outptt! of white sugar 
at only 2,049 tons. <.‘anc jaggery or kyantaga production fell 
to about Ifi.CKK) tott.s, wdiile palm-sugar profluetion dropprti 
.slightly to about 45,000 tons. It apiH'ars tliaf profluetion f»f 

lUjms, op. cit, 

o .Sonu’what similar tu hrowti .sHfiar, litit ineaj>al»lr IrtHK as 

well us hrowit .stir.ui'. If is ni:i<le Ijy emintry wethmf!* of selmiiif^ the jwire 
extracted by ;i i»re.ss j>owere<! by oxeit, 

'-Mr. U. WathoH, Dirwtor *4 Ak* irtiittirr, bus re.ud the {orrji^ui«g and 
suftKest.s that itMlhh tons is n l»etter estitnate »4 cane ptiawfy or 

kyanltina jirodurtioji, AuolhiT rernit olheiiil estimale is Sljimi long totts, 
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stij’.'ir cam* was annnui om’-fliini of the prewar ntirnaal. havin» 
stif<cr<‘(i alanit the same |)ntp»)rtioijal(‘ (iritp a - liri* m» far as 
outprU is concerned, ailhonp;h acreatp’ in 1**45 fo ua. csti- 
mated at dl/K')5 hy the ( 'oinmissioiier of Setflrnirm ■> and Land 
Records. Tiie f^overnment plans t<» iniptirt ahoul .h,MHK4 tons 
of stif^ar in 1047. 

h'riiits (ind Tvv/r/aWr.v. 'I'he statistics compiled }ty Mr. 

Biims show Bnniia to f»e approxini.atcly self ■‘^nfJtcient as to 
fruits and ve^efahles. (fitly 1 percent of fresh ^'e)p‘(;l^!r■•.. ( LiMtf) 
tons emt of 404,0(K) tons) was importeil, and Inn of an 

annual consmnption t)f KP.tH’H) ifins of onions, trcsij fruit, 

production was 4I7,{)(K) tons t ;iecoj(linj 4 ' to an e-.timate which 
cannot aspire to finality) ■ exports d.BfH) tons, am! imports 
3.(K)0 toms. 

Biihlic health and agricultural workc-rs have long aftempteri 
to enrich the Bttrmese diet hy eneom agitii; the pioihictiou and 
use of greater (juantifies of vegcsahles and tisiits. 'I'hr more 
well-to-cio families enjoy a rather varied (firf. InP the poorer 
the family the le.ss tiie consumption of va priahles ami other 
cnrrie<l items along with the itirvitalde rice f Jo the other hand, 
despite the need of more varied f<i>td erops fitr ilu* poMcer 
clas.ses, there exist uncultivated areas ordinaiilv coveird with 
fairly Chirk jungle growth within a few utiles of most Btttuiese 
villages, and impecunious villagers fdtett gather herhs. roots, 
hanthoo hhof»ls. ami itutitnierahh* misiTllaueous item, with which 
to eke out their diet. 

Fruit is more evideut in Bttrrnese villages than vt'grtahles, 
in spite of ^.Ir, Hinn’s statistics which .seetn t.t indicate that 
vegctahle.s ( sneluding onions) are produced in slightly 
gi eater tpsanttly, ! lantaitis (liananasi grow* wild in im»si parts 
of the country, and flottrish tn innunieralde hark vards wilhom 
benefit of culture, except planting am! gathering of the fruit. 
Cannniercial ciiltivalton exists on a rather lintitnl scale, a few 
varieties being approximately ctjual tc» frttfral Anirriran 
bananas. The indigatoiss pineapple is inferior to that of Ma- 
laya, and much inferior to the liawaiian variety, Init the De- 
partment of AgrsctiUttre has made wmte headwa.v with ii» cam- 
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paign to suhstitutc tlie Kew Spineless, a leafed variety from 
Ceylon and Singapore, for the inferior indigenous type, 'I'he 
yield in sonthern 'Fotingoo District was estiinattsl as dn.ntiO 
pounds of fruit the first year aixl about half that much for the 
“raltoon” or secoml crop from the same rtiol.s. 'fhe Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, 'renasserim Circle, e.stimafed that a 
considerable proportion of the Md.OOO acres describeil as 
planted to “fruit gardens” in his Circle consisted of pineapp!<>s. 

Other crops .— '\'\k other chief crops, an<I area (in acres) 
devoted to each in lOdO -fl are ;is follows: 


ArtA 

Maize ... * 2I3/)6r) 

Gram 275,252 

Miscellanceas cereals*, 363,731 

Kape and imistani 5,522 

C>)c<miit d,344 

IV! iscellancous oilseeds . 2>2H8 

Glullies 123,313 

MisceUaneous spices * . 18,125 

Palm groves 61,566’** 

Jute and miscellaneous 

filKTS 1,819 


A r rift 

Indigf) and flyes , 4|6 

dVa 2,d27 

'Tohacm 133,587 

Betel vines 5,181 

Betel nuts, eolfVe, etc. , 28,39! 

iMiclder crops P^d,273 

Vegetables dd.HdSf 

Platitains 6tl214f 

Onions 27,424 

PVuit gankais . 37Ci, 55Bf 


** In addttkm to an unknown, but prolmbly Jnriir, numbrr i»f but 

luam.i, * 


t Probably Ijiik to indudr numcrouti snmU housrhobi giirtlrn^, 


Rubber . — Burma appears to be .situateil rather too far north 
for rubber production on a large scale, and also lacks flu* cheap 
labor without which the industry has not hitherto flourislted 
anywhere. Most of Burma’s production i.s in 'IVnas.seritn 
(area 4 on the map) being more or less a continuation of the 
Malayan and I hai rubber xones. However, there are a few 
cstatc.s on the latcrite .soils of the .southern Pegu Yomas (area 
B on the inap facing p. 3). 

Burma, like Indo-China and Siam, was allotted more 
production and export by the International Rubber Restriction 
Agreement than was actually produced. In other vvords, all 
three countries received prices which were above the true eorii« 
petitive rate hecaii.se of restriction in Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Ivast Indies, whereas none of them curtailefl production 
in order to enhance the world price! Burma’s riiiota was 13,7SO 
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tons, l>ut jmKiuction ordinarily di<l not reach 12,(1(10 tons. I'lu* 
Indui Riiblu'r IVorld, June 1, 1941, listed Burmese ruhher pro- 
duction as 14,(X)0 Ions. 

Bunnans owned most of the estates with an .area 

umler 100 acres, hut Steel Brothers ami f»ther larpw h'uropean 
cfunpanies owned most of the larjj;e estates. In l'’2tS the value 
of ruhher land was estitnated at $175 ( Ihiited Strifes cnrreney } 
per acre. Tuntr-fifths of the estate labor jjt l*hU was Indian, 
and there does not appear to have been any sijiniftcant chani^e in 
the succeediiifj decade. 

Acci>rdinfj to the Indiki Ruhhrr H’tirhl. Bttnnest' producti(tn 
was 14,000 ionj.( tons front 1 lO.OtK) acres, or 0.12 tons per 
acre,*” against 0.22 for Indo-t'hina, 0.21 for Indonc'.ia, atid 
0. lO for Sarawak. Only Siam h.'ul .as low a rnhher ptoduction 
per acre. Regarding the sittiation in early ]'»47 ; “It is esti- 
mated tiiat probably 25 percent <tf planted rnhher act cage in 
Bnrma has been destrriyed , . . . In the ciremnstanrrs the pro- 
duefiftn of linished rnhher is proh.ahly not niueh more than 
half the pre-war vohnne.''’*" 


I.lVKStOCK 

Llnlike the marc densely jHtpnlated areas of t‘hina, Intlo- 
China, and Imii.a, vUteia- hand labor prerlfttstinaies, lUjrm.a nor- 
mally relies chiefly tipon the fsnver of cattle and wafer l*uffaloc-.s 
for draft purposes. A single te.am of oxen in nortnaily able 
to plow and iiarr«»w ten to fifteest acre-, of rice. Witile they 
arc usc<l most in the wet rice-growing areas, the de.ith rate 
appears to exceed the birth rate (tf cattle their, for the I fry 
Zone and the Shan States are constantly called upon to supply 
great luimhers draft cattle f*»r l.ower Burma. 1 hus. of 
the 2,K50,H.?H hulls ami bullocks in f.!ivish*na! Burma t i.e, .ex- 
chtdiug the Sltan State.s, the Kaehin and t liiu Hilh, etc, I mdy 

o Ijj tfH etf/deulfuf i" tin tij. jh?? i Us’sceefurfsl ^4 

itnrnui at Siiiifa, iit P*4.l, "fair avrraitr yicl'l" wso j-oven a-. J,*tl iM.maifj r»f 
rwhlH-r jtrr aeic. or (L l(> t<m. 

IS* Sir Arthur dtriice. |»re'.it!e«i «rf the Huttiia t'ltajtittifr *4 t’oi«meri;e, 
Mfi fornier is'rnw'iirnic jmiviser in ifir t»«»vrriuir «f Itsiititjs, tti ihr AVw 

/ imm of Burma, March M, IM7, 
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1,228,000 were in the Dry Zone, aiu! (itily 45. 500 eif the 
301,627 Imffaloes wore- iti the Dry Zone, where nmd pnrhlles 
and water for their leiy^thly .siestas were scarce. 

The Season and Crop Reports of 1037- 38 and lO-U). -H 
give statistics (see 'Fahle 10) of livestock, plows, and carls: 

TAltl.E in 


Ni'MHKK of I.IVh.SToeK, Pl.oWS, A.\-I> CaJIIS ts DlVISIoSAl, 5il-I!MA 


Oxen 

Bulls 

Bullocks 

('ows * . 

Calves . * 

L4J*K7^^7 

1941} 41 

7J.Lm 
2. 1 27*4411 
1*43H*72! 

Buffaloes 



Bulls and hulIcK'ks 

Cows 

354jm 

dooouo 

,toL(U7 

41K,(KJ5 

47t!,I.tf> 

J'l/.J/fi 

7K,(12<; 

Calves 

Goats 

if)fvtu» 

Sheep 

Horses and Ponies 

, , . 

773 .!H 


Cieldings 

JO 

I7*BH 

2 (UH 

Stallions * 

2 044 

Marcs 


VWJ 

6,323 

Colts an<l fillies 

, . 6 47^ 

Mulc.s and Donkeys 

Mules . . * 

1 

Donkeys 

............ * 27 

IM 

B31ephants* 

Tame 



Wild 

1 ^ ! t 


Pigs 

eio 7UO 


Plows ;;; 

...... Of 1 kfK) 

'^1' 

Carts . . 


7K.';,47.t 


• FiKiircs art- a ronieh cstiiiiat,', fnim ,t tourer l»rii>vr<! to tir ipltabl*-. 
t FiKurrK not availaWf. 


By 1032 about 60 tractors liad been inipf>rted, but wdth 
almost complete failure ,so far as agrkniltnral wt>rk was con- 
cerned, I he rice lands become swanijjs dnring the rains anti 
tractors tende<l to bog down, (lasoline aiul other types of fuel 
were very cxpen.sive, as wtM'e .spare parl.s. If and when obtain- 
able, while mechanical skill wa.s nnich less plentiful thnn in the 
Wt.st. f fowever, the aflvances made in tractor designs since 
1932, when almost the la.st of the tractors was inij>orti*d, make 
it po.s.sibie that the reintroduction <tf tractors may not be as ilis- 
mal a failure as the first trials. 
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Scientific stockbreecHn^ is very <iifiinjlt in ;i rmuitrv like 
P.ttrnia, where fences are fh<‘ exception, anti wliere. after the 
harvest, herds of cattle roam over larj^e areas, iiiter hreedinjjf, 
and shariti/’’ di.seases. 

Cattle were almost never raisetl for foo<l, althtmph the eat- 
in|i; of beef wa.s rather coinntttn. Strict l'.iiddhi''ts are ve_m‘- 
tariaiTS, hut few arc s»> strict as to refuse fi'..h and ej;i;s. atal 
many eat poultry, while heef ami jtorlv timi a ready sale. l't|'s 
were ordinarily the property itf ( ’him'se or K.arens, Tlu'v ordi- 
narily rati wild ahont the villap;e. and their Itahits were filthy 
Iteyoml description, making' the W'esterii ohsetvej resolve to 
eat no pork while in Burma. 

'rherc was a prewar t'ivil X'eferinary I )eparftnent. which 
earritl out larj.;:e-.scale inoculations when rimh-rpe-.t or nther 
epidemics hceamc thrcafcniiij'. If did a very little cattle ami 
hor.se hia-editif;', hut inmilatious coje-littitcd its chief modi’ of 
activity. 

Rinderpest and hemorrhajipc septicemia were tin- tnost im- 
portant contaf(ious diseases, neeotjnfinp for ‘>.5tK> deaths amonjj 
workiiij? rattle in 1940-4I. 'I'lie followinj; trthtslation j^ives a 
rather acettrate estimate of mortality attiotp; workiiij; cattle and 
hor.ses in I*>40- 41 (horses are very few}, ft is helieved that 
a!>otjt half the total eaftle ftojtulation is covered hy the term 
“working catfle,” .so total e.attle deaths may hr in the tjri^hhor- 
homl of twice the fij'ures jiiven helow : 


ttrsth 





Drhiliiy a«4 ngr . , 


SiKikrhftr , 

v.nsj 

Atrkkmt , . . , . . , . .... 

ft.M.i 

Ollier , . , , 

Mn.tm 

Ti4ial . . , , 

... , »S‘M,7 


The JafMtne.se attempted tr» keep the Veterinary I4r|jartment 
functioning at prewar efficiency, hut their efforts appear to Iwve 
been quite wnswcessful. for tltere were unusually severe epi- 
demics, particularly in the Arakan and the Dry Zone. 

In some areas of Northern Burma clow i<» iKitilefroms, 
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cattle poptjIati«)n decliiteci to a small fraction of normal, hut in 
nncI-1946 it was estimated that in most rice -.snrplits areas cattle 
population was about 75 percent of prcv\ar nt>rmal. It sltmtld 
he noted, lK)wever, that rice surplus arc-as are jiredi >niiuanlly in 
Lower Jhirma, where relatively little fij^htin^ took place. In 
the Delta, in particular, the numerous strc-ams helped to 
keep Iarj.;e bodies ot Japanese tiansps fr<im petietr.atin,ii, with 
con.secjuent slaughter of cattle for food and requisitioning of 
cattle for transport purpo.ses. 

In the lower I lukawnp;. a preliminary livestock census soon 
after renccupation in 1944 rev<’ale<l a livestock population of 
only 54, against 3,721 before the war. 

Unless large numbers of tractors are importe<l, if seems un- 
likely that Bunnese rice pnxlucfion can be restored to normal 
until the cattle population has increa.sc considerahly, India and 
other cf)untries appear to have no snrplu.s t>f suitafjle vv(jrk 
cattle, and in any ca.se it would require a tremendcms amotint ftf 
shipping to transport to Burma the one and a half to two tnil- 
lion cattle required. During the 1946-47 sea.son, however, cattle 
<Iid not i)rovc a limiting factor, for rice acreage goals were only 
two-thirds of normal, and cattle population in the chief rice 
areas three-fourths of normal. 

As a measure to con.scrve cattle for cultivation, the (lovern- 
ment of Burma, in hchruary 1947, proliibitcd the slaughter ol 
cattle fit for either work or breeding,*^ In view of the preva- 
lence of serious crime in the country, and of the difficulty 
experienced by police and military in suf)prcssing banditry, it !.« 
doubtful if this measure will be well enforced in the near future, 

Fisukriks 

After rice and salt, it is likely that fish and fish proflucts con- 
stitute the most nearly universal portion of the Burnie.se diet. 
Most of the consumption was of dotncstically cauglit fi.sh, im- 
ports being only 10, (XX) tons per annum. However, no estimate 
of annual consumption is available, and whereas the 1931 
Cen.sus iiuHcated that about 75,000 jK'ople followed fishing as 
India and liurma News Su$fimary, February 27, J947, 
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tlicir rhicf omipaf ion, connnon ohscrvatifin rnn^iotH's that 
many times that iniinlH»r en|,pii4cd in h>hin,u; as a >ttMnu\ 

Duriiyij the cilT scasrais hctuia*n pl^winin tT'am.]tla!i!in;.p 
aiui harvestiiyip lar^'c nunjlua's of farmer^ draiii 'anall potidN or 
srt np fish weirs in tin* small >trcams, uiiilc a i‘Mn oMri'ahk* pro- 
portion of the child population hsh w'ifh hook an<! line or othtn‘« 
wise* ill tlu* millions of maars of standin.n wafer whirli vitwv the 
jiackly ik^Ids. C VannuTcial nshinj.p on the rfflicr hainh fakes place 
tn the rivers and alony; the seacoaNt>. llu» lipht In hnild tish 
weirs in the main waterways wa'^ la\ahlr, a^ v. as i}iv lipjit |n 
lish ill such w'ateiwvays with nets, 'The / ma/ /'•f»'r*enac . 
iratiifn h\^pari, /^yy l^ives the return ft orn Mieli taxes as 
shown in llie follmvini^' fahttlation : 


FISfHXP; 1‘AXk:S id-VIFU fX PW 

f / n f * 

Xi’t license . . ,kk!*5na 

keaseci fisheries^ _ 

Mslierito of Isrieafirai I )r|rti 

Msfieries fd Railway Depainiteni kan'M 

Fislieries of k^n'C'a lh*n»^*"t^nent , , .... . . , , I 

Total * . « !.7d knn5 


a’hr f e irni la 'ifMli ,iO. i,fi - ‘ .»•)!«> 

'I’herc \v;is liule j'twiiiif drrp-sra fl'.luri^, ;Uth»iiuj*h {Kliinji 
i'i!I;if4cs friiif'rd tiu* Arakaii an<i ini coast*., and ‘•itiaH 

floats wnfurcii a few miles out to sra. All of tlic t!)irS\ si-vcn 
ordinary fiistricts rci*orfcd homr (Kiiin^t rcvi-niic, fmt as mi{du 
fjf cxpccttal, Mauhin District, in the heart of flu* Delta, stood 
first, followed by ’I’harawaddy. Hc»ii'a<iii, atid I’vapon districts. 
Steamers on the rivers of I^Iaufnii Di^^trict had ff» tin cad their 
way among the licensed fishing weirs. 

As might l>e expecU'd, efficient japattese tcrhni«jnes were 
applied to Bnrttie.se fisheries tittder tlie cotjtrol of the Stiisan 
Sangyo K,K. As many as five iron-hulled boats of this rom- 
party were seen at a time at the Rangoon Jetties, '{'hry were 
afxnit 100 feet in length anti tjsetl steel nets for dcs'p-sea fishitig. 
They supplied large (piantities of fish to the Japanese army and 
small quantities to the Raiigonn market. In additiotu they ap- 
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pear to have cominati(leere<i many of the he^ats used hy liitnncse 
fishermen, although some of these appear to liave I>ta*n used 
more for transport than fin* fishing. 

lURKU-VTION 

Since the greater part of IhinUifs cultivated land has an 
annual rainfall of 50 to 250 inches, irrigation is of little iitn 
portance elsewhere than in the Dry Zone of ('entral liurnia 
( area 6 on the map facing p- Statistics are given in 'FaliU* 11. 


TA luj*: n 

rRin<;ATKi> Land ik DiviMuXAf. UruMA 
{ht acres 


Divitsiioti 

lO.U 32 


19 ID 41 

Shwebf) .............. 

. . . 256,476 

30-4,428 

.Vt5.(lSl 

Kyauksc 

... 17I,<>6H 

i.so.iu,'; 

159,241 

Yamcthin 

... 150,074 

158,750 

177.471 

Minhu 

. . . 124,878 

142/hHH 

145,702 

Mciktila 

... 12!,«0t 

1 1 L496 

t.m.4K0 

Mandalay 

. . . 96,817 

104,952 


Magwe 

. . . 60,215 

37,245 

e.s.ufiy 

IMyinjL*yan 

. . . 23,268 

2C)3>4K 

2e.iKi 

Lower Chindwin 

. . . 22,927 

1HA4I 

IH.llJ 

Pakokku ............. 

. . . 17,307 

13.697 


Total 

. L446,S1I 

i7^2C],333 



* A nnuai Keperts «£ the Ftibltc Worltn ttnd 


Some of the Kyaitksc canals date back about S(X) years, to 
the regime of the early Jbirmese kings, while (Jthers ha\'e been 
developed during the past fifty years by the Public Works De- 
partment, Irrigation Branch. !*rivatcly owned canals, mostly 
small, irrigated 259,000 acres in 1‘I2K Canals arc not the 
only means of irrigation, however, wells and tanks being iis«*d 
for a fair proportion of the larui. Tanks arc of great impor- 
tance in Myingyan Di.strict, Small private tanks irrigatetl 
84,000 acres in 1938--39. Garden crops anri sugar cane occupied 
7 ])ercent of the irrigated acreage, rice (pafidy) covering the 
remaining 93 percent. I^arge areas in Lower Burma are irri- 
gated by hand lifts from lakes, swamps, tidal creeks, etc., when 
late paddy is grown. 

' 'Fhe Japane.se appear to have made few efforts to keep the 
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Irri^afioji r.r.inch j^'ninp,'. 't'hf atui iiiany nj iii^ a''sif;- 

{ants were rtnjildvt'c.s <tt the* jiri’vii nt- huf litllc inaisitc- 

natu'i' was dom*, and ffitisidrrrdiU* dffcT'j<trati(in ftiok place. 
Ncvcrllii'Icss, the Shwrlio canal'. lunch tlic nii'<t inifM.rjain in 
the cunntry. arc still in stu'i»ri>in.i;l_v “(md conditiun, cniisidcr- 
ing the neglect which they siatl'ered ter nearly teiir year'. 

U5-‘ < '(’t TIV.-VTleN 

l^letheds (if rice cnhi\ati«>n ’ in i'.ntin.i arc ahia'-vt identical 
with these empleyed getjerally thienghiut! MenM>»in A-da. 'I'he 
gnnind is pleucd at the Iiegisining ef the na'n'<ieii. ai'aind late 
M.ay er June, and nurseries are set eut a.s seeti a' }ie*«''ihle, 15y 
August (ran.splanf ing le the plev^eil tields tale-' pl.iee. tnet! deitjg 
the upreefing anci carrying ef the plants, while wetiuai de the 
acftial planting. The niensffen tapers eft jti Septinilier aitd 
ceases iir Octeher. and fiy X«»vejn!ter the fii u patefu-s .ire heing 
har'cested - the wirrk dene entirely hy hatid with ttietheils many 
eenttirie.s f>ld. I'he harvest reaches its height feward tlte end of 
Dccemher, hut eenfinues in seme area.s inte hVhrtiarv. If sheiild 
he noted that thrmighfint me.st ef linrma the rainfall is se de.- 
pemlahle that rn»p failure threiigh lark ef water at the right 
time i.s imctunmon. 

There i.s almost never a .see«*n«! crop en the rirelattfl of the 
main ricc-grtnvistg areas, hut in the Dry /.one dfnjhle-eropping 
is fairly common, sesame, heans, greunfltiut, cruten, ;md millet 
hcjiig the cliief cr<»p,s mvoKaal, Someiiiiies two crops are 
planted at the stime time (mixed ctiltivation }. Fallowing at the 
end rjf two to five years t»f cultivation is praeticed taiher gen- 
erally in the Dry Zone. The land is often plowed sesm after 
harvest, as in the case of *'<!ry faiming" in ttestern t antula 
and the United States. 

Still another type of eiiltivalkm takes place mi alluvial land 
along the hanks of the Irrawatldy and some other streams, as 
well m ill some of the Delta’s saocer-KliajH-d island.s, where re- 

. .!* ft**. Cl-ewaman*, tircen & Co., W4) for » more 

aetatied *ir»cr»|rti*>n ef rice CHltivatiwt. 
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ceding floods leave 1>chin<i a lake which dries np. luang followed 
by concentric rings of cultiwition. Tf^hacco* (uiifnis, and otiKT 
crops are grown along the sides of streams. l^diniivalP^^ de- 
scrif)es the scene from the <I<‘ck of a river steamer: ‘hnfts of 
dnll green spiaaitingal carefully spaced intta'vals from a surface 
that looks like a desert of hariaai saini; tlu*se art^ tobac-ro plants* 
each of which rests on a ‘walking stick* soil maintaining a 
connection tlirongh tiiree or fonr fc^et of sainl with lh<^ silt 
l)dr)w;’ 

Idnally, there is the clestructive /ni/ngyn or hill ■fu*ld cnitiva* 
lion^ practiced Iw tlu^ more primitive hill trihi^s on the inonn^ 
tainsiilcs thrcnighont Bnrina* i\ sectit)n of hillside is s<'!eeted» 
the trees and shrnfis killed and tium burned* the ashes provide 
ing a fair fertilizer to enable a crop of rice to hr grown tVa' a 
year or two, after which the <lestructi(>n is visittsl upon another 
piece of hillside. Naturally the practice is frowtu’d upon by agri • 
culturists and foresters, for the following reasojis : 

After a ninnher rd years t!ie process is repeae<n!, c*xct''pt that 
the stal gets progressively poorer, and also rc^cpih'es Icsh labor to 
clear. Hence a large area may be inrhaiefl liy the time* tin* evile 
has been rc})eate<I tliree ur four times, a generation lias passed and 
tlie tree r(Kas have all been killed, white the fertility of the soil has 
licen almost eompkdely <lestroyed. In^r several gcaieratifais, only 
grass will grow on snch scab and new hillsuJes are seleclefi fi*r 
<!eforestationd^ 

The liitrmese plow is by all odds the most important agri- 
cuhitral implement, and it differs Imt little from picwvs in use 
in Asia since the dawn of history* It docs not go vc*ry deep, lias 
no cutting share or moldboard, and hence does md invert the 
soil The Dcpartinent of Agriculture inlro<iurec| and pushed 
the sale of a soil-inverting plow, although during the remit 
war there appears to Iiave grown tij> a school of thought which 
prefers the cikl type of plow as more efficient under the cirriiiio 
stances. 

**4hnnnv:dl, iUiUiita! Hvitnamy e/ Murmtt ClWlH), p, 3h 

AiNintH, **japafi‘s New ‘riiailitiiil/* hi /nFrri>/#i Cew* 

m*Wi* ITeekiy, Keptcfiif^er 4, 7, 



ami most other Dry Zone crops were ordiiiaril 
sown hroruk-ast ami then \vee<Ie(l hy j^aiis^s of luhorerh ( inosll 
women) with pdiiktih's, a lypt" of tieavy hiK*. In ree<'nt yeare 
however, {lie Department of ;\/^rienItnre has had c insiih/rahl 
snccess in popnlarizini;' ox-<!rawn cultivators, and row etiUiva 
tion has heroine rominon. 

Fertilizers have ortHnarily not been used except ini padd} 
nur.series and sperializecl crops such as sii.Ltar r.aiu'. ( >ne a.i^ri 
cultural specialist estimated some years ajt;o that in parts «»f flu 
Delta the point liad Iteeti rea<‘hetl at whieh the annual “hreak- 
down” of the soil, toj^ether with its normal reenperative iiowers, 
kept it at about an eveti def 4 ’ree of fertility year after year. hVr- 
lilization ■would greatly increase fertility and output, of course. 
Cow dung is not Inirneii for fuel, as in liulia. hut aside frottt 
that portion used on nurseries, it is ordinarily piled up iti tlie 
village and allowed to go to wasf<-. Artitieial or ehemical fer- 
tiiizer.s have long been stressed hy the Department of .Agrietii- 
ture, hut they were never widely tjse<i. .ami “green-manuring** 
ha.s been practiced hut little except on exjH'rimetttal farms and 
denron.stration plots, 

A <: H I c t r I .T { r K A t , I M i* R o v E m K x T 

As indicated in tlte preceding section, agricultural iniprove- 
nicnt was intiaxhiccd chiefly through the Depaiiment of Agri- 
culture. which wa.s most successful in the introdtjction of soil- 
inverting plows, intcrcultivators, aiui in some cases artificial 
fertilizers. It also had a large measure of success in tntrotlucting 
improved varietie.s of seed - “SUgar cane, groumlnnt, aii<i rice 
being the outstanding achieventents in this latter regard. Ameri- 
cotton, previou.sly acclimatized in C'antftodw, was a partial 
ess, hut cotton improvement wa.s effected mainly by the 
1 of two types evolved at the experimental .station at 
The department’s chief seed-improvement efforts 
'aturally ijcen devoted to rice, and the new strains 
highly comfKftent 8|ieciali»t8 at Ilmawhi (J2 miles 
lortn ot Rangoon) have given somewhat higher outturns than 
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local varieties, as well as having a greater appeal for the ex- 
port market. Department of Agrienltnre farms at Mv'miigmya, 
Mucion, Akyah, an<l Mandalay als<> developed strains sperially 
suited for their areas. 'I'he Myaunginya farm prodneetl a ?;!rain 
(C 31—13) which gave a record milling onllurn of alxmt f>0 
pounds of white rice from 100 pounds of paddy. 

The 1939-40 expenditures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture ammounted to rndy Rs. 1 .227,577 ; .this sum uas a g,n-al 
increase over previotis allotments uhich had averaged lint 
Rs. 871,466 during the previous five years. It is greatly to the 
credit of the departmental .staff that so much was done with so 
small a budget. The country was divided into eight circles, for 
purposes of the department, each circle having a central <-x- 
pcrimcntal farm and a number of demonstration farms. Ily l‘t4I 
all but a very few employees were Hurmans, and on«* of the 
senior Burmese employees was nia<Ie Director of Agriculttirc 
by the Japanese, who attempted to have the department carry 
on with as few changes as possible. 

The extent of the Agriculture Department's .seed di.strihu” 
tion efforts may be judged from the following figure.s of im- 
proved seed distribution from government farms for the year 
ending March 31, 1940.“® 




Qimtitajf 
(w pomndi) 


Rice 

Cotton 

Groundnut 

.Se.sainiim 

Beans 

C»ram 

Wheat 

Millet 

Miscellaneous 


23,7.58.K<)8 

342,310 

303,844 

74,801 

18<1,054 

322,033 

6,985 

37,400 

34,761 


Total 25,070.986 

Sets of sugar cane.... 422,200 


The extension work of the Department of Agriculture ap- 
pears to have been somewhat less successful in regard tt) iiwple- 

Report on the Operations of the Department of Af/rkuiture, 
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nu'iits, bn! the fii^'nres bn* inipk'inents diNtribiif (‘d b)* tlit“ depnrl- 
iiiciit in VKV^-40 arv not ciiscnniraj^in^: 


Intsfpli'mrnf'Ni Xtiralj^'r 

Fmpnm^d shares IK.c^H7 

Flow iKulies 2.5^1 

1 1 arrows . . LL^ 

Scefl <lrilLs 23n 

Intercnltivat<n*s 

Itulineiams ........... 1 ,277 

fiinMiftetl 5 FI 

Su,it*n'“caoe crtisfjers ...... 2L 

Misrrl!ancr>ns ............ 3tir» 


llic frrawtiddy ( 'ircir led tni saL^s of itn|n*nvisf plows. 
F'or the perioi! *1 b <!entaiul fur tlu- specially adafHc<I, lo- 

cally made shares and bcuii<cs was nreatc*r than the hocal supply. 

Af^ricuhnral edncatirm was la^t well advanced, f!u^ Aej'icul- 
tnral ( olleg'ta Maiuialay, having fn-en eloped dussipluau nearly 
all of tire bU()\s frcan lack t»f stndtaUs smdenfs who wsu*r 
dcstiiua! to fill the sanctioned vadrvs for the ai^riimlliira! service. 
It was stariiHl ai^aim as a constitfuaii colie|,p’ of Ranppion Ihii- 
versify, at the en<l of the deeadca hut dine wsas no! sufficienl to 
tell if its 14 'radtiates waniid take up fanning* ftir thriUseUiw when 
vacancies in the public service were once nun*v fdled. Several 
of the eight experimental farms had farm .schouK ypviiig eourses 
to bona fu!e cttlfivatiirs tasting from a few Wiwks tn nine 
mcnitlis. 

d1ie American liaptist Mission had an agriciitinral Mdiool 
ami farm at Fyii'imana, central !hsriiia» with fifty to sixty 
students, most of whom rettirned to farmiiiip dins school was 
largely inslrniiienta! in showing its sindenis how to inrike use of 
the iinproveci seeds and methods iteveloped by the goverimient 
agency. 

AcmicoLTimK DrmKc Jafanksk C)iau?i5\Tiox 

All indications point to a great drop in almost, ail phases of 
agricultural priKinciion under the Japaneses Oiitsiaitcling aniotig 
the causes must he listed flic drastic shortage of cattlcn disriisscxi 
earlier in this chapter. A secoml reason wm the lark of Iniiis- 
liortation facilities, iimking il imiKiHsilile for a ailtivator in, 
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say, Basscin District, to plant rice with the expectation that 
there w'ould he a market for his prodm'e in one tif the near-hy 
market towns. Tn 1944 rice prices w<‘re reportedly hfly times 
as high in Bhamo, near the ( "liinese horder, as at Bassein. Lack 
of transport facilities made it impossihle for merchants to take 
advantage of the discrepancy, ami in so (loing;, to lednce it to 
reasonable proportions. 

Again, the impre.ssment of labor and vigorous ‘‘recruiting** 
for Japanese labor battalions interfered seriottsly with the 
sui>ply of manpower available for ctiltivation. Some militarv 
activities, inchuling air raids, interfered with norma! agrietil- 
tnre, while others, such as re(jni.stioning of stipplies by the 
Japanese forces, tli.seonraged agricultural enteipnsr. In Ky- 
aukpyu Island only a titird of the pad<Iy land uas reportedh 
cultivated in 1944. 

An odicial Ha Maw government announeemeut of July I'*4 1 
stated that plowing was held np near Mendmeiu f<ir lack of cattle, 
ft was also announced that nearly 5,(K)0 cattle tlic<! of <ii.seasr 
in eighteen Lower Burma di.stricts. prestunubly in the I'srst half 
of 1944. Ikukly w'as .sown l>y broadcasting in Inseiji aiid Man- 
bin districts, in 1944. Paddy was normally sovvjt broadcast in 
Manbin District in area.s where the water was .so deep us to make 
transplanting imusnally <iifricnlf. Imt a<lditiotja! areas apjtear 
to have been .sown broadcast during the war. signifying a de- 
cline in output per acre. 

The is.suc of great fpjantitie.s of currency nnte.s c«»nibined 
with lack of transport and (A settled conditimi.s of law and 
onler to generate lack of confidence attd to cause a setback in 
Burnta's return to local selDsnfiieiency. 'Phis situation was ac- 
companied by a drastic drop in living sfamlards In Delta arra.H 
where no other crop wa.s as .snitahle as rice. The absenee of 
( hinese and Indian traders, witii attractive commodities m>r- 
mally consumed by the cnltivatons, further dimini.shed the in- 
centive for normal production. 

The Japanese claime<l to have introduced double cropping 
in the Delta, but since aluntt 1930 beati.s have been grtovn on 
paddy land particularly in Maubin Di.strict f»fo*r tUi. t...—.-.. . 
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The cataclysmic changes {)roiight about in Bnrina liy tlie Jap- 
anese invasion and the retaking- of the country by the Lnilet! 
Nations brings very much to the foreground the cpiestion of 
reconstruction. Political, social, and economic readjustments on 
a large scale are inevitable. I'he first two arc beyond the inir- 
view of this study, hxonomic recon.struction, on the otlier hand, 
means very largely the restoration of a prospcrou.s agrictiktirc. 
In the years just preceding the present war, i)ractically all .stu- 
dents of Burmese economy, whether writing from the official 
or front the private angle, commented on certain trends in Bur- 
mese agriculture which required drastic change if tlie country 
was to have a sound agriculture liascd upon a stable and cfin- 
tented agricultural population. The nature of the basic problems 
may easily be appreciated from the contents of three acts pas.sct} 
by the Burma legislature shortly before the japanc.se invasion. 
They related to (a) land alienation, (h) tcnaticy, and (r) land 
purchase. 

I’easant Proprietorsihi* vs. the LANnr.oRn System 

As shown by the quotations from Furnivall, in chapter is, 
pages 12-13, above, the traditional Burmc.se economic system 
did not provide for that type of private ownership of land which 
made it a freely exchangeable commodity, .subject to mortgage 
and foreclosure proceedings. I he semi feudal system aimed to 
keep the same families on the same land generation after genera- 
tion. Domestic disturbances an<I otlier conditions cau.sed ex- 
ceptions to this rule, hut in general the population was fairly 
stable although the living standards were probably quite low. 
The introduction of Briti.sh law and order wa.s the primary 
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furlnr in iiulncinf^ Uurnians to iiiifrniic lo I’rilish-hfld Lowt-r 
Bimna hctwet'ii mui 1H85-— rather crmvineinf^ evidence 

that the new system was nt>t very cihjeetionahle frinu t)ie stami- 
poiiU <it the indis^'enons jienple. The liriti.sh also introdneed 
en},nneentij^r works, such as hunds (levees).' jirovided steam 
navtffalion of inland waterways, roads, a railway svsf<>m. and a 
foreij^n market. 

Ihinnan.s setthsl upon the laial. cleared the jnnjL'Ie. erected 
sintiH c'nih.ankments ikn-oinA’) (<^ keep the wattT over tin* r<iut.s 
ot the lice plants, and hei'ame (ht» o\vners of small plots of I.'uid.'^ 
Hnt they were untilih- to secjire nnich cash iiicottK- dnriipr the 
first year, for a oj'eat deal of work had to !,e done with simple 
tools, an<f (lie purchase of an imported teani of oxiaj was often 
not possible with the niltivafor's limited means. 

Karens were .already resident it! latwcr Ihimi.a, and many nt 
them tfHtk np latid on the same basis as the Ihirm.atis, altliotjjth 
on the whole they were somewhat less prospermis. Indians rame 
a.s lahorers, and in .some etises as fajiners, settling dowit. inter- 
marryinjr with the Ihirm.ans. and ora^Pi-jiiy U-cutnhm Bnrman- 
iV.cd. None of the.se groups, however. poss*'sscd the capita! with 
which to bring land under rnitivatioti. 

1 he ( hettyars. ;i relatively sm.-tH elass ni Itniian immigtatits. 
provided att answer to the enltivator's problem, 'I'hey* came 
originally from ( •lu-ftinatl. in ktadras Presidency. Sotitli In'dia. 
where they had Iniilt up a great capital hy generations of tnoncy- 
lending. Prohahly sortie { ■hettyars migraf.-d to Pmn,a by the 
middle of tlte nineteentlt century, hut they began }.» attract 
widespreatl comment .iftout IKKO. H shtnild'he noted that Hur- 
me.se mtineylejitler.s developed at a later stage, and never ac» 
cttmulaterl as much capital as the < ‘hcttyai w. On flu* other hand 
it is necessary to |K,int out that t Ihetlyars form a distinct group 
among immigrants from Madra.s. Mo.sf of the Tamils, also 
from Madra.s. earned a living hy quite different methods. 

cHi’ISSs "i - 
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The typical Burman had no knowledge of the intricacies of 
finance, or of the Anglo-Saxon judicial system. I le knew only 
that he needed money for the purchase of cattle, tocjls, and suf- 
ficient food until his crop was rea<ly for sale, 'flie app(>arance 
of a foreigner with money to lend was very op])orfune, and he 
did not worry about the precise legal terms in the document 
which he must sign to get the money. 

The expres.sed jKdicy of the (hwernnu-nt of Burma was the 
fostering of peasant proprietf)rship. How<'ver, as early as IS'K), 
students of agrictilture in Burma were beginning to be alarmed 
at the tendency of farmers to lo.se their lands to ( 'hettyars and 
other moneylenders. The intere.st rates on land mortgages were 
normally 15 percent to 36 percent per annutm and very few en- 
terprises in the world are believed to have earmsl a net return 
on invested capital equal to such rates. It nmst tu- emphasized, 
however, that there is no evidence that ( 'hettyars violated the 
law in dealings with Burmese peasants. 'I’liere have been nu- 
merous examples, on the contrary, of Cliettyars “nursing” 
debtors and even reducing rates of intere.st to keep them paying 
what they could on outstanding indebtedness, 'fhe ( 'hclt'yar.s 
found it more profitable, apparently, to avoid land ownership 
as long as debtors continued making substantial payments. 
Moreover, it is generally agreed that Burmese moneylenders 
charge even higher rates than the Chettyars --particularly as 
they often lend money on risks which the ('hettyar.s would 
reject. The writer was once the week-csul guest of a Burman 
who started life as a tenant farmer, and by economy, hard wfjrk, 
and the lending of money to necessitous borrowers, had fore- 
closed and taken possession of consi<lerahly more than I, OCX) 
acres of excellent delta riceland. 

Rather high prices were secured for paddy during the decade 
following World War I, but the collap.se of world cereal prices 
<lnring the depression of the early Ifk^O’s led tet a cona’.sponrling 
fall in the value of lands m JJurma.* Millions of acres were ri|K* 


« Lower IHirnia riedand usually sold at a urice iht arre rousldv wuuvs. 
leut to the value of KM) ha.skrts of paddy. It war«;,,siyral# Tw 
iwpec.s per acre before the world-wide depression, and fell to aroiiitd % 
rupees during most of the 1930’», “ arwiiu} .w 
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for foreclosure, since they were \v(»rth less th;m the outsfanding 
iiKlchtedncss. As serious students had |i<un{ed otu for some 
time, the liorrnwini^ of such !arj;e stims of nioues at such hi|;h 
rates of interest was imeconomirah and hound to cause irojjMc 
whether there was a fall of prices or not. 'The wi uid w id<' depres- 
sion, therefore, merely hastened the inevitahle. I'he courts were 
clo} 4 'i 4 ed with cases of foreelo.sure, and many deiftor-^ handed 
over their hmds withmil w.aitinj:;' lor foreclosure. ( (jice attain 
it should he noted that the t'luityar cn*ditor was. if anythtuf,*', 
more lenient with his debtors than v\ere indift<*nous creditors. 
W'i, almost in spite of them.selves, t!je t ‘hetiy.ars hecaute oujun's, 
by of approximately 2,5t'X).(HK') of the ItJ.tKMI.tHK) acres 

of riccland in tlie thirteeti leading; rire-mowing districts which 
stretch from Arakaii to tlie rej^ion of Moultm’iii, eeJifvrin}( 
an*tmd the lrrawad<ly Delta. 

I'he { heltyars sometim<‘.s replaced Ihirmans with more 
fractahie Indian tenants, hut in many cases perhaps itj most 
case.S"~“they tried to keep tlu* orijt^inal owners an the land, 'riiey 
even efTected compromi.ses. wherelty part of the hand w.as left 
in the hamis of the forrtjer envner. free of mort^.a^e. while the 
remainder was deeded to the < ‘hettyar without l.awstut. 

fn ad<Htjott to the latnl twvtiefl by tlie (‘hettyars. antitlier 
Large area consisted «>f Lanii nio!tgage<| to fhefty.ars, but not 
yet foreelostxh 'J1ie extent of such intjebledfiess, after the 
wlatlesale ac<f»nsitif)n.s by Chetfjars eeased. is n.*t kmnvn fnjt is 
estimatetl .at 10 to 20 percent of Lower lUu nut's fa*st rieeLand. 
The exhaustive ami carefully compiled /La/« St'tfit'uu'nt A*e/»or/ 
of 1932 3*1 showeti tiheftyars fmating M* iiena’Ht of the land 
in the .section of Pegu District mvrreil l»y the report. The 
htsan S'etikment Iic{»nrt, 1933 -35, showed 31 |jerceni i4 the 
land surveyed as ttwncd by (‘hetiyars. and ;m«>!hcr 13 |H‘rcent 
by altsentee landlords of “other races," presumably iJotj4.ihctt- 
yar Indians am! tdnnese for the most {uirt. 

The extent to which the fwihey of fostering jwasant pro- 
pncttirship had failctl is r*>ugh!y indicated by ofijcial statistics 
showing that almost half the land of Lower Burina wars in the 
hands of nonagricniturista. Tlie figures are shown in Chart I. 



Nonagriculturists 

(Resident) 

Nonagriculturists 

(Nonresident) 
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llic figures in Table 12 show the trend of land fnviu»rshi|> 
in the 13 principal rice-growing districts of I.uwer ihirnia for 
the v'cars 1930-37. It will be notc*<! that the C*hetl\nrs owiual 
only f> ptn'ceiU of the total area in l^KMK Imt that disc* largely 
to the catastrophic fall in world cereal prices fiu'ir ptaaaiifage 
of holdings rose to 25 percent in Mgiires as re|Hiried fiy 

the faind and Agriculture (‘runnnttee. ObhM, in f’art If, “Land 
AlieiiationT are as ff)!I(nvs? 

TAiuj': nr 

(*r,ASSiKir,\ ooN oi" f >i*i ? iM !• i;s mi A''.un < i t m I on 
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J’'vcn tilt' startliiJ}' fij^ures just citvil do uut tri! ih«* full Mory. 
Prior to the j)assag;t‘ of the Luml Alienation Art, 3 P 4 th flicrr 
was no strict dcfmition of the term "a^rirnhuriHt" ainl m:my 
Bttrnians who itihrritrtl estates Init lived and wcnkcfl in cities, 
visiting their holdings on occasion, were cho-silictl as “agrienP 
turists" for purpose of the foregoing statistics. It therefore 
seem.s safe to roncIu<k; that over half the land itt Lower Burma 
was owmsi hy pco|)U' who <!id iK»t, |tcrs«inatly and coniiiniotisly, 
cither work the land or supervise ami tlirect the euhivafion of 
their holdings. 

Tenancv 

'irhaps the l)e.st intlicatirm of tlie extent to which pra.sant 
tip has cea.sefl to f>e typtea! of I.rnver Ihirnia is tiu* 
nd let to tenants at full fixed natt. The figure was 
t 1939, against 32 |x*reent in Upper Hurtna, or 49 
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percent for the country as a whole. C^nnparison of these fij:>'nres 
with those just cited for areas occtipie<I hy ajjricullurists and 
nonagriculturists makes it evident that many who vv<‘re oOlcially 
classified as “agriculturists” let their lan<l to others and hence, 
may not have been agriculturi.sts in the ordinary, accepted 
meaning of that term. It was generally held that the typical 
Iandl{)rd had little genuine interest in either land or ten.'int, so 
long as he secured the highest po.s.sihlc income with complete 
regularity. 

Although numerous large estates grew up, <»wned hy Ihir- 
mans as well as Chettyars, there was very little large-.scale 
agriculture in Burma. The typical unit rtf ctjltivation was fifteen 
to thirty acres — let to a tenant. 'I'hns the large landlord dealt 
with a large number of tenants, each of whom worked inde- 
pendently of the others. This fact must he borne iti mind itj 
connection with .schemes for utilization of tractors in postwar 
Burma. Rents were increased hy landlords who.se interest in 
the land was almost purely economic, and wluj did not partake 
fully of the life of the countryside. '‘I'he result was that ten- 
ants did not stay for long in any one village. The constant 
migratioit from village to village broke down the Burnie.se .social 
system, with its re.slraining influence on the potentially lawless, 
and was probably the outstanding cause for Burma's phenom- 
enally high rate of murdcr.s. The twelve or thirteen niillion 
people living in the areas covered hy crime statistics just before 
the war experienced 800 to 1,0(K) murders per annum, and a 
correspondingly large number of other crimes. 

Table 13 reproduced from Part I. “'renancy.” of the Liitid 
and Agricultural Committee Ref>ort, 1938, sets forth the “pno 
portion of the rented area held hy tenants who have* been in pos- 
session of their present holdings for one year, two year.s. three 
years and four year.s or more.” 

In other word.s, approximately half the tenants changed 
holdings every year, and an unknown proportion of them 


■■PivisHnja! hunna" and esrlude the Shan 
States, Karcnoi, the Chin the Kachjti rte» The exrliiileil 

were aaiirexmiately self-.sntTieieiit, and Sluui j«.rtstt(K*s were the only iinri- 
cultural export of importance, ^ ** 
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chanf^vd viI1a|(cs as well. An company this kind is not a 
satisfactory kasis upon which to htiihl a spaniel society a fact 
which was well rccoi^nixe<l hy officials and ^onn^hci;t^^ for a 
nttnih'cr of years lieforc the Japanese inva<i<a}. l\\ t!te UUC)*.s 
it was alnnuJaiilly evident tlial the three c'CMiiMfiiic sy^leiiis — 
tliosc of the feucial-iniiuied IhninaiH. the hnsinc*^^ niiiidefl 
Clielfyars, and the law-aiKhorderoninded Eritisli* had not. in 
combinatirnn prriduced a d<*sirahle situatioic'* Ikniiafo the 
most hopeful pari of flu* whole >itnation was flu* rec’oypdiiHn rd 
tlie need of reform on the part of all tlnaa* connuniuf ies. and a 
fair de|:!jree of ro-ofieration in \\orkinR' out a <oiufiun. dhe spe- 
cific reforms tried in 41 and suggested for the future 

will he discussed in a laler seiiimi. 
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of food, and interest on the small loan he is ahk* to j^et, more 
than exceed gross return. 'This c(mchi.si<iu is reached both with 
respect to the Delta and with respect to the Dry Zone. 

'Fhk AtJKictTr/ruuAL L.'\borkk 

The Chettyars were h_v no means the most numerous body 
of Indians participating in the agricultural develojiuu'ul of 
Burma. Large numbers of Ti-Itigus, 'I'amils, and other indiaiis 
came as laborers, workc<l in the {(lowing and harvc'^ting of the 
crop, and then took employjncnt in the rice mills as the a'lvanee 
of the .season oitened up alternative offers of work at rates eou- 
siderably higher than tlu(se availahle in lixlia. These Indian 
immigrants were at one time subsidized hy the governmetit in 
order more quickly t(( deveIoj> Lower Ihuiua's fertile rirelands, 
Typically they came in time for the harvest, then shifted to the 
rice mills, and at the end of the millitig season returned to their 
homes in India — greatly to the profit of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company and the Scindia Steam Navigation < Com- 
pany. 

As the indigenous population of Lower Burma inercased, 
and more and more Burmans lx:came landless laborers, the pro- 
portion of Indian laborers declined, although it i.s doulRful if 
their total numbers declined prior to the Japanese occupation. 
Burmese laborers often lived with their employers, receiving, 
in more prosperous times, over 100 baskets of paddy plus ten 
months’ board and lodging for the season’s work. In recent 
years the typical laborer ha.s worked for three or four month.s 
at plowing and planting and for two or three nuniths at har- 
vest time, eking out an exi.stence the remainder of the year at 
work on the roads or other public projects, or taking employment 
in the towns, particularly at rice milling, I'urnivall estimates 
that agricultural wages have fallen by 20 percent since 1B70, 
and points out the near-impossibility of an agricultural laborer 
working for a few years and saving enough to become a tenant 
and then a landowner. Perhaps it is more from the class of 
landless laborers, with no steady, year-rountl work, tfiat erint- 
inals are most commonly recruited. No statistics are available, 
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i)ut it set-ms prohahle that they drift from villri,c^e fo villri^c- even 
more readily than do the tenants. 

In view of the steady increase in indiiL,''entuis ntral tjnilaf ion, 
without a corrcspondinjf increa.se in fndian rural poptdalion. tin- 
share of the latter in Burma’s ai>ricn!ttire Inui declined very 
greatly before the Japane.se occtifKifion. Fi^tires of occuiet*- 
tional breakdown in 1941 are not available, but in BUI a.i;ri- 
culture and related occupations employed but 17f».J()K hulians 
against 2,450,918 Burmans and 1,0-1.^522 of other indip.enous 
taces. Tt is hardly reasonable, theref<»re. to contend (hat Indian 
labor is e.sscntial to the restoratiim of normal agricultural ac- 
tivity in Lower Burma. Aforeover, the s<-asona! character tU' rice 
cultivation means that during about half the year a lair pro- 
portion of the four million Burmans. Karens, etc., einphjyed in 
agriculture, may he per.suade<i to work mi the roads, raiiw.ays, 
and other largn- jirojects whieh provide many nnskilJed or .-.eriii^ 
skilled jobs. 1 he Indian, in other word.s, is much k-ss t-ssential 
both as agricultural laborer and as construction coolie than 
during the period of I.ower Burma’s most rapid development. 

It may fit- noted tliat a fairly large pntportiou r>f fndian.s 
engaged in agricultural occupations wt-re not laltorers f>n the 
lands of other.s, hut tenants f.r owners in th<-ir own riglif. I'or 
m.stance, the Kyaukfaga flr.ant and tlic /.evawa<idv tlrant were 
farme<I chiefly by Indians. 

C.O.VTKA.ST.S BktwUKX IJl-t'Hk A.S'O I.OWKU Bokma 

From the foregoing it is evident that it is Lower Burma 
which has much the more acute rtiral prohh-ms. Nearly half 
the land of Lower Burma was owned by nonagrieultitrists 
(even accortiing fo the definition which permitted manv non- 
agncultunsts to pas.s as agncnituri.sts). against one-seventh in 
Upper Burma. Lain! let at full fiseti rent aniotmicd to 59 per- 
cent of the total in Lower Burma, against 32 percent in Upper 
Burma. Naturally, the Upper Burma villager is more likdv to 
remain at home, than to wander from village to village, as <ioes 
his fellow-countryman farther .south. 

Somewhat paradoxically, part of the reason for thi.s eon- 
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Irast lies in the natural advantages of Ix)\ver ilunna — a fertile 
soil, correctly watered by dependable rains, with no likeIi!ioo<l 
of crop failure. The precarious rainfall of Upper Ihinna makes 
crop failure a comnion occurrenc(; (uilside the irrigated tracts, 
reducing the opportunity to mortgage the land to moiieylc-ndiTs. 

Lower Ihirma’s regular barve.sts naturally provide a more 
adequate basis of credit than d(> the tluctuating harvests of the 
Dry Zone." Therefore, UhctU'ar.s and other moneylenders 
loaned vast .sums of money on the .security of l.o\v<’r Ibirma 
land, at a time when that land was Ijcing rapidly develope<l and 
made a part of world economy. On the other hainl, t’hettyars 
loaned very little money in Upper Jiurma. and in any ease the 
demand for loan.s was not .so great, for Upper Hurnuds oilseeds, 
millet, etc., were consumed locally t(,>a nmch greater extent than 
the rice of Lower Burma. 

In spite of these and other contrasts between the two chief 
divisions of Burma, it is the opinion of many specialisl.s that 
Upper Burma was tending to face much the same prohlcms as 
Lower Burma. Indigenous moncylcndcr.s were increasing their 
holdings of land, and one-third of the land was already let to 
tenants (albeit, in some cases, to other Burmans, while t!»e 
owncr.s took a try at renting someone clse’s land). 

CiTHTTYARS ANO OXHER MoNEYI.ENDKRS 

In December 1944, A. M. M. Vellayan Chettyar, kinder of 
his community in Burma for many years, made a widely quotc<J 
speech in which he pointed out the important role played Ity 
Chettyars in the rapid development of I.ower Bttrnia, and 
stressed Burma’s need for foreign capital in the recfutstruclion 
period following this war. Few, if any, will deny tliat without 
the Chettyar capital (officially estimated at Rs . 500, 000 .OCX) 
invested in agriculture alone in 1930, equal to a little over 
$180,000,000 at the exchange rate then current) the ten mil- 
lion acres of Lower Burma riccland would have beeii brought 
under cultivation much more slowly. With the benefit of hind- 

,, .'’Uyper Burma, of course, includes a wet *one in Katha, Bhamo, and 
Myitkyina dustnets, but typically it consists of the dry belt, to which the 

remarks m this section apply. 
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sight, however, there are tiiany stmlciits of the prohUmi who 
believe that this rapid development was hrnight at too high a 
price from the standpoint of Burmese rural welfare.' 

As indicated above, C'.hettyars chai'ged interest rates of 15 
to 36 percent or more on good first mortgages of real estate. 
They selected their risks so that few of tiu-ir loans were against 
land subject to disastrous ilood. drought, or other natural haz- 
ards. Hence, the 25 percent of Lower Burma's ricelands owned 
by them in 1936 and thereafter probably acrountetl fftr some- 
what over 25 percent of the value of all such laiuls. Their great 
advantage, from the standpoint of Burmese borrowers, was the 
fact that Chettyar agents were scattered at convenient I< nations 
throughout the rural areas, eould Ik- .seen at convenient hours, 
and would lend money with a niiniimun ni waiting and red 
tape, 'fhe rate of interest <ii<l not greatly worry the simple cul- 
tivator at the time of the loan, whereas the formalities rcipurefl 
in obtaining loans througli a government offtee, for instance, 
.seemed in.surnu nmtahle. 

There were over 1,300 firms, menihers of the Xattukottai 
Chettyans Association, Rangoon, plus about 200 other tlieftyar 
firm.s. They ordin.irily h.ad Btirma headquarters in Mogul 
Street, their offices giving little hint of the great amounts of 
money dealt in. 'I'hey accepted tleposits, and sometinu's bor- 
rowed a little cajiital from hanks, hut nutch the greater part of 
their capital %vas put in by tlu* proprietors, on a family’ firm 
basis. Agents were stationed in large villages f<tr perio<is f>f 
thrtx* years, and at the end of a three-year perirxl the agent was 
under great pressure to bring payments up to <iatc, Tlu-re were 
three to five employees in typical agencies. In recent years the 
tendency was to settle accounts yearly, in order to comply with 
the Income Tax Law. In additirm to a first mortgage, the 

-•ttyar als<-> took a promissory note for part of the ativance. 
of default, posses.sion could be secured more promptly 
suing on the pronote tlian by foreclosing the nKirtgage. 


‘ Mr, Chettyar was iwsassiiatw! sewn after his return to Hurtiia at the 
close of ttic war. The murderer was a South Indian, not a llurtaan. 
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It is almost certain that most Chettyars regretted, however, the 
turn of events which made it impossible for them to protect their 
capital in any other way than Ity taking possession of the land. It 
is certain that landownership could not give returns (vf 15-36 
percent, and it is ecjually certain that landownership was accom- 
panied by political agitation of a type the Chettyars would 
naturally wish to avoid. During the IDdO’s the writer saw 
several tracts of land which remained uncullivatcd for a year, 
as they belonged to Chettyars and .suitable tenants could not be 
found in time. 

The Indo-Burmese race riots of 1930 and 1938-39, a.s well 
as the rebellion of 1930 -31, probably inten.sitU'd the ( lieftyar 
desire to avoid landownership if possible. 

Burmese moneylenders were of consitlerable importance, 
and their interest rates were higher than tlK)se of the Chett- 
yars. They sometimes took a bill of sale to protect their legal 
rights instead of pronotes. No estimate is avail.able as to their 
investments, but .such investments were certainly much smaller, 
in aggregate, than loans by the Chettyars. 

In addition to these two chief .sources of agricultural credit, 
the Government of Burma has long made loans to cultivators, 
for the purpo.se of mitigating the evils of high rates of intere.st 
and foreclo.sures of mortgages. However, incvitalde “red tajx;” 
intei fered to such an extent as to keep direct government loans 
at a very low figure. The following figures for the year 1 938-39 
arc taken from the Land Revenue Report for that year. 

Perhaps the two asjiects of the foregoing figures worthy of 
comment is their small size, compared to the estimated Chettyar 
loans on agricultural property, etc., and secondly, the very high 
proportion of loans on which principal and interest were re- 
mitted, suspended, or overdue. No one has seriously sugge.stet! 
the direct lending of money hy district officials as the best means 
of .solving the urgent problem of Burma’s agricultural finance. 

Attempted Rkeorms of 1938-41 

Land Alienation. As early as 1890 there wa.s pressure for 
a Land Alienation Act to protect the .simple an<l noiibusincss- 
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minded Burmese peasant from the results of his own lack of 
business acumen in dealing with Chettyars and other money- 
lenders. By 1908 — 10 the Government of India was picssing the 
matter, and Lieutenant Governor Sir Plerbert Hieikell White 
attempted to secure the passage of an act, modeled cm that of the 
Punjab. However, owing to the united opposition of Ghettyar.s, 
conservative business interests, and some senior nieinhet.s of 
Sir Herbert’s civil service, the proposal was defeated. 

The Land and Agriculture Committee, apirointed in 1938 
under the chairmanship of Mr. James Baxter, made a careful 
study of the situation, and proposed a Land Alic*nation Act. 
After further debate and consideration this Act was passed in 
1941, shortly before the Japanese invasion, and there was no 
chance to put it securely into force. 

Against the Act were marshaled the arguments of laissez- 
faire economics. Capital was necc.ssary for productive activity, 
and would not be available unless security was provided for 
the lender. If the land could not be given in mortgage, and the 
creditor could at best hope to take it for only fifteen years, 
after which it must be returned to the original owner without 
further payment, Chettyars and others would not lend, 'f'hcscr 
arguments undoubtedly had some force, but the majority view 
was that capital at Chettyar rates was worse than no oiu.sitle 
capital at all. Parenthetically, it may be noted that after the 
world-wide depression of the early 1930',s Chettyars ceased to 
lend, except to their own tenatits. Burma’s agriculture con- 
tinued, and production increased slo%vly in .spite of the cessa- 
tion of new loans from outside .sfnirces. Perhap.s tlie chief 
source of new loans in this period was the village shopkeeper • 
usually Chinese or Indian- — who advanced a few baskets tif rice 
and daily necessities against the promi.se of payment in a given 
number of baskets of paddy, two to six months later. 'I'he inter- 
est rates on such loan.s worked out at 250 percent or more per 
annum. However, the amounts loaned were tistially .small, am! 
the periods short. On the other hand, they give the Chettyars 
ample reason to point out that their own rate.s arc ext randy 
low, compared to interest rates charged by other comnmnitie.st. 
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Mr. Baxter and his colleagues were well aware of the fact 
that the horse had disappeared before they attempted to lock 
the door with a Land Alienation Act. Agricnituri.sts owned hut 
half the land of Lower Burma, and the much stricter definition 
of agricultm-ist provided by their Act would still further reduce 
the proportion of land immediately affected by it. I’he Act 
provided that land owned by an agriculturi.st, with very minor 
exceptions, could not he sold to a nonagriculturist, or ff>reclosed 
by a nonagriculturist, or otherwise come into pos.sessifni of a 
nonagriculturist. An agriculturist was <lefined as anyone who 
personally worked the land as his chief source of livelihood, or 
who continuously supervised others who worke<l his land, or 
who had done so until incapacitated by age or other disability. 
However, the Act did not aim to protect agricultiirists against 
the foreclosure of mortgages already existing at the time of its 
passage. It is doubtful if more than LS percent of the land of 
Lower Burma was, by 1941, owned by gemfine agriculturists, 
and unmortgaged. Had the Act been passed in 1890, or even 
in 1910, it would have been a different story. 

Yet the Land Alienation Act, if revived ami enforced, may 
prove to be a very useful one. If the Government of Burma 
should ever embark on a land-purchase scheme, reselling the 
land to peasants, the Land Alienation Act might be the only 
feasible means of preventing the land from falling back int(} 
the hands of nonagriculturists. 

Tenancy . — Another result of tlie Baxter Gommittce’s vvoi'k 
was the Tenancy Act. The chief defects of the tenancy situa- 
tion had been the following: {a) unduly high rents; (b) yearly 
leases — no .security of tenure; (r) lease sometimes contained 
unfair clauses, for instance giving the landlord first option on 
purchase of the grower's part of the crop; (<i) many tenants 
relct their land to suhtenant,s, themselves becoming useless 
middlemen; (c) little remi.ssi<jn of rent in ha<l years. 

The Tenancy Act of 1939 proved unworkable, due chiefly 
to the inability of district officers to make tlie tens of thousands 
of careful investigations which would have l)ecn rctiuired for 
its .satisfactory implementation at that time. The aim of the 
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Act — to remedy the defects just cited — was sound, an<I (he 
House of Representatives passed an amended act on March dl, 
1941, but it appears not to have been passed by the Senate, 
owing" to the outbreak of the war. 

In July 1946, the 1939 Act was repealed and a new 'i'enaiKy 
Act put in its place.® It applies to cultivator.s of fifty acres of 
land or less, and also provides for considerable careful work 
by district officers. The “normal gross outturn” i.s to he com- 
puted by local revenue officers with the as.si.stance of three 
thamadis or assessors chosen from among the villager.s. Then 
the revenue officer fixes a “standard rent” which i.s tv he paid 
for the ensuing three years, unless changed at the end of one 
year by successful application of landlord or tenant. Careful 
and apparently fair provision is made ft)r priorities on the year’.s 
produce, as between rent, wage.s, loan.s, etc. 'Fhe kmdlor<! is 
required to compensate the tenant for improvements inatie witli 
the former’s written permis.sion. I'hc tenant i.s given secure 
tenure, provided he pays his rent and otherwise treats the laiul- 
lord fairly. 

Land Purchases . — The most immediate an<l <lrastjc reform 
proposed by the Baxter Committee dealt with the purchase of 
Chettyar and other land by the govcrjimcnt. 'Fhc land niighl 
then be sold on long-term contract, with provision ft»r very low 
rates of interest; or it might be let to tenants by a gtwern’ment 
office, as was done in the case of several tluHi.sand acres of land 
along the Sittang River where the government coiohies were 
located. This latter arrangement might prove, from many 
points of view, a distinct succes.s. 

Although the Land Purchase Act was pa.sswi shortly before 
evacuation, it appears that there was insufficient time” fr>r the 
actual purchase of any land. The prospect before a commis- 
sioner entrusted with the task of administering the Act is a most 
formidable one. No less than 70 percent of the agricnltiiral 
land Of Hanthawaddy District belonged to nonagricnlturist.s in 
Jime 1939, against 68 percent in Insein, 67 |)ercent in !*cgu, and 
71 percent in Pyapon. An official with excellent op|»ortimitic» 

^ Burma Gasette, July 6, 1946, Part I, pp. 39(W>8. 
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to study this problem estimated that the Lower Burma land in 
the hands of nonagriculturists was worth between Bs.540,- 
000,000 and Rs .672,500,000, while the country’s total would be 
between Rs. 655, 000, 000 and Rs. 787,500,000. In other words, 
it would take four or five years’ normal prewar revenue of the 
Government of Biirma to buy the land in question. Probably 
the only way in which any substantial portion of the problem 
could be tackled within a reasonable period would be the ex- 
change of government bonds at low rates of interest for the 
land in question. 

Neveidheless, the agrarian problem in Btirma has been so 
acute in recent years that very serious thought should be given 
to even so drastic a measure as wholesale land purchase. 1 1 seems 
axiomatic that once the land has been purchased it shcnild be 
let or sold to tenants on conditions which w'ould make im- 
possible its passing back into the hands f)f absentee lantlloials. 
One outstanding student of the problem even suggests <'xperi- 
mentation with collective farming of newly acquired govern- 
ment estates. 

The Government of Burma made an interesting, and rather 
successful experiment by directly managing 318,987 acres 
(figure as of June 30, 1939) under the State Colonics Depart- 
ment and another 31,433 acres under the control of Deputy 
Commissioners in five different districts. Financial results for 
1938-39, set forth in Statement XIX of the Land Revenue 
Report, were as follows for government estates : 


GOVERNMENT ESTATES 



Urtd«r Deputy 
Commisiouers 

Sfat6 Col0fjki 
0cpurtm«*ut 

Gross area (acres) 

31,433 

318,087 

Cultivated area (acres) . 

.... 25,(540 

1 34,068 

Assessed area (acres) . . . 

27,018 

134,570 

Rent Arrears (rupees) , . . 

31 

104 

Current Rent (rupees) . 

.... 83,701 

553 . 195 * 

Rent^ Collected (rupees) . 

.... 79 , 6(54 

547,917 

Remitted (rupees) 

.... 4,038 

5,079 

Outstanding’ (rupees) 

axKl rciifc cleTOaixd* 

30 

303 


It will be seen that the State Colonies Department collected 
a very high percentage of rent and revenue due. This compares 
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most favorably with collections of interest and principal by 
district officials on direct g'overnment loans. 

Regulation of Moneylending 

The Land and Agriculture Committee published Part TV 
of its report in 1939 entitled Recjulntion of oni'yloiding. 
The Committee presented a bill in draft form, but this bill was 
never enacted into law. It would have forced moneylenders to 
register, would have regulated their accounts, limited interest 
rates to 12 percent per annum on secured and 18 ])crcent on 
unsecured loans, and would have outlawed payment ot com- 
pound interest. Even for loans advanced before the commence- 
ment of the act, no court was to enforce the payment of arrears 
of interest greater than the principal sum of the original loan. 

This Japanese Period 

The Japanese took over the problem of P.nrma's Ian<i rela- 
tionship with one distinct advantage — the absence of many of 
the owners and moneylenders to whom the Burmese agricultur- 
ists would normally have had to pay large sums of money. 'I'lu; 
Japanese could thus be quite generous at the expense of C "hett- 
yars and others who had evacuated or had lost their live.s «lnring 
the occupation. 

In 1943 they caused a I'enancy Ordinance to come into 
force, providing for a halving of normal rents for the year 
1942—43. It is doubtful, however, if they had the administra- 
tive machinery with which to enforce the act any better than its 
ill-fated predecessor of 1939-41 had been enf<irced. fji par- 
ticular, the decline in demand for rice, and generally up.set ctui- 
ditions, placed the tenants in a very strong bargaining posifi<ut, 
so a dra.stic reduction of rent could not have been avoided 
ordinance or no ordinance. 

In spite of the fact that he actually paid little rent, interest, 
or taxes during the war, the Bttnnese farmei' did not have mt 
enviable lot. Mr. B. O. liinn.s, Rural Development C ‘ommis' 
sioner, described the farmer’s plight in April B'dfi as follow.s: 

The Burman farmer i.s di-scouraged an<I despondent, loir 
several years he has grotvn rice which no one seemed to want and 
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which has rotted in his granaries. He cannot liny the tilings he 
wants. His land is covered with weeds. Tic is short of cattle anrl 
his carts, plows and implements are old and worn. 'Phe cost of 
living and co.st of cultivation are high and money is short. Parts 
of the country are overrun hy hands of wellarmcd rul)l)ers. 

Ttie Government Progr.‘\m 

The interim governments of Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, 
Sir Henry Knight, and General Sir Iluhert Ranee have tliu.s 
far limited themselves to the promulgation of the 'I'enancy Act 
and of emergency measures .such as tlie much-criticized f.and 
Disputes Act of 1045 to facilitate the production and .sale 
of rice. In mid-1945 the Givil Affairs Service distributed leaf- 
lets urging peasants to plant the most extensive crops possible 
and assuring them that they wouUl he permitte<l to enjoy the 
fruits of their labors. Some cultivators, particularly tho.se 
organized into nationalist- or Communist-inspired peasants’ 
unions, interpreted this promise to mean that they would not he 
refiuired to pay rents to absentee landlords or to pay land taxes 
for that year. Early in 1946 the governor announce<l that land 
taxes must be paid but they might be revised downwanl if 
crops were poor through no fault of the cultivator. I'his policy 
was the subject of continued bitter protest. 

On April 5, 1946, the Nezu Times of Ihirma reported details 
of a plan to distribute plowshares, tools, clothing, and house- 
hold necessities to cultivators, the loans to he canceled in {pro- 
portion as the recipients increased their cultivation of {paddy. 
At harvest time there was to he a .settlement, each cultivator 
being credited with 12 ru{)ees for every acre {planted in cxces.s 
of the area {planted hy him in 1945-46. Glolh in {particular was 
distributed in rather large quantities in {Punsnance of this sehenie. 
The future status cpf these hpans .seems t(p he rather amhigtupus. 
An official translation of an item in the vernacular ipa{pcr '/'uinej 
Lone Kyaw <pf February 26, 1947, tjuiptcs U Aung San as 
saying; “Government will have to write off the agricultural 
loans aiKl thus they (the agriculturi.sts) need not re{)ay the loans 
when asked to do .so.” Official slatement.s were issued hy the 
(jovernment (pn March 30 and A{pril 26 {Pointing fptit the iieces- 
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sity of faithful repayment of the 1946— 47 loans. In the April 
26 announcement the Financial Commissioner also announced 
that deputy commissioners had been asked to expedite the issue 
of loans for. the purchase of cattle, seed, and other essential 
agricultural items. 

The Burma Gazette of May 17, 1947, contained the te.Kl 
of the “Agricultural Debts Moratorium Act, FH7’’ which pro- 
claimed a six-months moratorium on agricultural debts con- 
tracted prior to the resumption of civil government, ( )ctoher 
16, 1945. 

Also in the Taing Lone Kyaw translation is the .‘-latement, 
attributed to U Aung San, that “landlordism will be abolished 
after the attainment of independence, but thi.s caimot he done 
by the stroke of a magic wand as he ( Mogyoke Aung San) 
does not possess one.” 

Unsolved pRoni.EMS 

The outstanding unsolved agrarian proldem in Burma is 
still that of the vast amount of land <’twned !>y absentee hand- 
lords — particularly that owned by Chettyars an<l other foreign- 
ers. The government has yet to annouticc a long-term program 
for the solution of this vexing problem. R<-vivaI of the land- 
purchase scheme would appear trj be the most olivious solution, 
but the resultant government debt wouki he very large in pro- 
portion to Burma’s normal revenue. Such an act ^wmld have 
to be carefully drawn up and ably and hone.stly administercfl 
over a whole generation to avoid involving the government an<l 
the farmers in extremely unplea.satit conse<{uenecs. 

The need for and abu.se of credit eontributctl chiefly to the 
absentee landlord problem in Burma, and a land-purchase 
scheme would not provide the peasant cultivator with the re- 
quired cash. Nearly every known scheme was tried, at least on 
a small scale, in the prewar period, and notu; proved otitsland- 
ingly successful. Perhap.s the wholesale httrodtiction of co- 
operative credit might solve the problem, but the collapse of the 
co-operative movement at the end of the 1920 'h does not lend 
to over-sanguine expectations in this regard. The tnovement 
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was being revived and carefully nurtured by a small govern- 
ment department at tbe time of the Japanese occupation, and it 
seems to have survived the Japanese rather well, llurina has a 
high rate of literacy, and if officers of co-operative credit soci- 
eties will take over the clerical and administrative work, with- 
out which no society can succeed, it may be possible to jirovide 
outside capital at rates which are not ruinous to the cultivator. 
The most successful co-oi>erative societies were those whi('h en- 
tered the field of marketing as well as of credit, for such societies 
were in the best possible position to collect payments from 
members regularly. 

To the two perplexing problems just cited must he added 
the new problem of motive power. Burmese farms are kirgc 
enough to require the use of tractors or livestock for plt)wing, 
and it is difficult to believe that rice acreage can greatly cxcaanl 
the figure of 7,760,000 acres matured in 1946-47 excejit as the 
natural increase of the cattle population over a period of years 
restores that population to approximately normal. 'fVue, large- 
scale tractor imports might replace cattle, particularly in the Dry 
Zone, permitting animals to be shifted to Lower Burma. Ifow- 
ever, the use of tractors would involve an ambitious scheme of 
tractor stations for servicing and repair, and might involve far- 
reaching changes in landlord-tenant relations, the size of the 
working unit, and in the ownership of land itsel f. There i.s no 
evidence that either British or Burmans will adopt a policy of 
widespread use of tractors, particularly while the country’s 
economy is so hard-hit by the war and impc.)rts must be pur- 
chased with bori'owed money. Nor is there much likelihood 
of any large-scale attempt to import cattle from India or else- 
where. 


A Burmese Nationalist Program 

A nationalist organization, the All-Burma Pca.sants’ Or- 
ganizations Conference, met at ITcnzada on May 9-12, 1946, 
and passed numerous rc.sohttions.® 'I'he program .started with 
a resolution that "no agricultural land shall he the private pmp- 

« Reported at Icnstti in 77ir liurman. May 28, 1946. 
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erty of any individual.” However, a later resolution provided 
that “owner-cultivators [should] be allowed to carry on inde- 
pendently unless any of them desires to adopt collective iarmin^' 
by co-operative methods.” The resolutions appear to have been 
at least inspired by Communist influence, for there i.s reliance 
throughout upon government aid, with government controlling 
prices, preventing attachment of peasant property during the 
agricultural season, and no provisions to benelit the non- 
peasant. However more moderate counsels seem to ha\'e pre- 
vailed, for there was to be no confiscation and “agricultural 
lands owned by non-cultivating landhnais [should | he aci[uired 
by government in return for adc(}uatc compensation,” although 
the source of the compensation was not selected. 

In the spring of 1946 practically all organized peasants’ 
movements were under the control of one or the other of tlu* 
two branches of the Communist I’arly in Diu'ma. 'I'lie more 
radical of the two, the Communist Party (Purina) had split 
from the Communist Party of Purina and was organizing Red 
Flag Cultivators Unions throughout the country. It advocated 
nonpayment of rent and taxes, and for this and other reasims 
was declared unlawful by a government proclamation on July 
16, 1946. By the .spring of 1947 there seemed fair prospect that 
the leftist but non-Comniuni.st Anti-h'a.scist Peitples’ hVee<lom 
League— the dominant party, led by U Aung San, was gaining 
the upper hand in the struggle for the loyalty of tiie peasants’ 
unions, except in two or three districts. Perhajis by the time 
these lines arc printed the AFiM''L government will have an- 
nounced its program of agrarian reform. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVIuMICNT 

TiJE co-El’iiKATiVE movcniciit in r>iirnia was ditTcrent from 
those of Europe and America in that it was (a) s])onsor<-(i 
almost exclusively by gcjvcrnnient, (h) lar^^dy limilctl to rural 
areas, and (c) predominantly concerned with credit. 

Early (Irowth and Pot-LAFst: 

There are, of course, excei)tions to each of the three j.;'eu- 
eralizations, as will he note<l below. Early in the present cen- 
tury co-operation was tried, first in India and then in Ihirnia, as 
an aitswcr to the extremely difficult problem of agricultural 
credit. A Registrar of Co-operative Societies was apptjinfed, 
and given a staff for propaganda, administration, ami super- 
vision. The Burmese movement was largely ins[>ircd by the 
Indian co-operative movement, partictilarly that of the Punjab. 
Mr. Cohart, Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjal), 
headed a commission of inquiry into the Burmese itioveimait in 
1928-29. 

According to a Registrar of the 1930’s, llte rec«>rds of trav- 
eling i)arties of co-operative evangelists sh<)w that they often 
spent less than a day in a village, preaching the doctritn* of 
salvation by co-operative credit to villagers who.se lives in recent 
years had become more and more indivi<lualistic, and who had 
never, in any case, had experience with co-operative j>n)jecfs of 
a nionefary nature. The naivete of the villagers in money mat- 
ters was complete. Hence when anyone came In fhe village 
with a proposition which appeared to offer possession of large 
sums of money, they were quite willing to sign the required pa- 
pers — whefher presented by a (Jhettyar's agent or by ofFicials 
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Forming co-operative credit societies. Tn neither case was great 
bought given, at the time of the loan, to the vvav.s and means 
jf accomplishing repayment of principal with iutere.st. 

After setting up the society, the officers would briefly in- 
struct the managing committee and its secretary in the essential 
bookkeeping operations involved, and forward to headquarters 
the signed papers, with the suggestion that a loan he granted. 
In too many cases such loans were granted long before tlie eom- 
mittees or the individual members learned enough about m- 
operation to make it work. 

One outstanding difficulty, particularly in T.ower Hurma, 
was the use by members of funds borrowed from soeiefic's for 
purchase of land or of cattle. I'he co-operative society was 
adapted from those of Schultz-Delitzsch, Raffeisen, and Ltiz- 
zatti — eventually coming to bear more reseml)!anc<' to the latter. 
It was definitely not suited to the granting of long-term or 
intermediate credit, but only to the granting of short-term 
loans, repayable at the next harvest time. 

Bolstered by ever-fresh advances from the government, 
and by money supplied by the public through the P.unna Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank or the intermediate co-operative 
banks which formed part of a rather complicated .system, the 
societies grew in number and apparent strength. By P>25 
there were over 4,000 societies, with upwards of OO.DOD mem- 
bers, a share capital of Rs. 3, 500.000, and a workitjg capital of 
Rs. 17,800,000. 

By 1929, however, before the worhl-wide fall of cereal 
prices had time to affect Burma, the Prf>vinciai bank was fmtird 
to have been working at a lo.ss for some years, atid was H<iuidat- 
ed by the government at a cost to public "funds t>f Rs. 3, 500, 000. 
The Pegu and Prome central bank.s, however, designe<I to assist 
societies in their resi)ectivc districts, weathered the atonn. 

In addition to the weaknesses already men!ione<l the co- 
operative movement also suffered, in laiwcr Burma, from hav- 
ing to depend on members wlio were essetffiallv nngratory. 
FurnivalP points out how diffic-ult it is t<j have sodetie.s wlu're 

1 Political Economy of Burma, pp, 15«-S9. 
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members actually know one another, and can safely give joint 
guarantees of loans, when membership is continually shifting. 

Reconstuttction Period 

Nearly all co-operative societies disappeared or became dor- 
mant during the first few years of the world dejiression, but 
about 1935, largely under the wise leadershqi of IT 'Fin (iyi, 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, a new, cautious, and 
.sounder approach was made to the problem. 

Well-trained officers were sent to unravel the affairs r)f dor- 
mant societies, give thorough training in co-operative princi- 
ples, and either liquidate the societies, or give them a new start. 
This often involved taking title to large areas ol land and then 
selling the land back to the former owners (members of the 
societies) at prices which might involve a book loss to the cen- 
tral co-operative banks and therefore to the government. 1 low- 
ever, the agreement provided for payment in kind ( i.e., in paddy, 
in most cases) so that the cultivator often turned over his en- 
tire salable crop to the society, which deducted the payment for 
interest, land revenue, part of the principal, etc., returning the 
balance to the cultivator. In view of the lack of cxperienct' of 
the cultivator, it has been found highly desirable to .secure re- 
payment at the earliest possible moment, lest the good intention 
of fulfilling financial obligations be never acted upon. In other 
words, the “rent purchase scheme” enabled thou.sands of culti- 
vators to start buying back their properties through payments 
which resembled rent. One or two small paddy mills, owned 
by the Co-operative Department, facilitated payment in kind 
for many members. 

By June 30, 1940, the Annual Report on the Working of 
Co-operative Societies in Burma reported that there were 1,273 
village societies, of which 807 were reconstructed societies, 1 17 
new societies, while the remaining 349 were in process of 
lifluidalion. Overdue loan.s were reduced from a high of 
Rs . 1 1 ,670,445 to Rs. 2, 271, 156 — partially, of course, hy being 
written off. 

The Japanese-.sponsored Ba Maw government announced 
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\that the number of societies in 15iinna at the outbreak of the 
war stood at 2,051, of which 1,599 were ait'rictiltural credit 
societies with a membership of 81,804 and a workinst; capital 
of Rs. 1,600,000. 

As a partial result of the studies of the ik'i.Kter ( oinmiltee 
on Land and Agriculture in lSk58, a cautiotts beginning was 
made in 1940—41 by the setting up of small co-o]ierati\ e land- 
mortgage banks at Pegu, Promc, llenzada, and one other cen- 
ter, under the administration of U Po Sa, a senior memlter of 
the government service. These banks were designed to n-Iieve 
the co-operative credit societies of the need to lend money for 
long or intermediate periods, to their members. 1 '[* to the time 
of the Japanese occupation, however, these banks had smt be- 
come an important factor, and little is known of tlndr organi- 
zation or activities. 

The Japane.se Pekiod and .After 

The Ba Maw government, operating during the war umler 
Japanese control, attempted to keep co-operative soci<-ties alive, 
but by the end of 1943 an official report claime<i advance.s to 
members of only Rs. 53,201, by the 1,222 agricultural credit 
societies There was a plan to establish five lattd-mortgage 
banks, but it was never implemented. 

The inflation during and after the Japanese period seetns 
to have wrecked great numbers of societies. ‘Fhe oflicial Hurma 
Gazette of April 13, 1940, contains a list of 150 co-operative 
societies to be wound up by a Co-operative Department official 
in Pakokku and Mandalay districts alone. On the otlu-r hand, 
the peasants’ organization rc.solutions mentioned in the previous 
chapter contained arguments in favor of continuing the co- 
operative movement, and the prewar staff appear.s to have been 
reorganized and strengthened during the reliabiiiatation pcriiKl. 

According to the India-Burma Office '''India and Burma 
News Summary’' of February 27, 1947, the Covernment had 
approved the issue by the Co-operative I,)epartment of 
Rs. 2,000,000 to the rural credit societies. From the end of the 
war to December 31, 1946, 156 societies were reconstructed, 
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and 66 new consumer societies had been rc,i^istered. 'Phe 
growth of consumer societies apjjcars tf) have been due to gov- 
ernment aid with respect to rationing and otherwise. 

Gov 1 R N M K N T I S T A TICS 

The Government Estates, or State Colonies, were mostly- 
located along the Sittang River, in T’egu District. I’hey were 
not part of the co-operative movement, 1ml were allied to it. 
Their financial returns were a happy contrast to those of the 
co-operative societies, at least in the earlier period. Inirnivall 
states that, after various legal systems for land settlement and 
development had been tried, 

there still remained considerable areas of waste land in ccM'tain 
parts of the country and it was decided to treat some of these as 
Government Estates. Selected colonists have been settk'd in lhe.se 
Estates and the funds necessary for reclaiming the laiui have been 
provided by grouping the colonists in cooperative credit societies. 
Mr. J3inns’ Settlement of certain portions of I’cgu District in Dt32-- 
34 included the Pyuntaza and Yitkangyi Estates. I'hc periodic 
floods on the former estate made it difficult to draw conclusion.s. 
Plowever, about 30 percent of the Yitkangyi Estate was sublet by 
the Government’s tenants, which indicates a flaw in the .system. 
On the other hand, the report would seem to indicate that the aver- 
age net income of cultivators on the Yitkangyi Estate is higher than 
elsewhere in the settlement arca.“ 

Government Estates cannot be included under the heading 
“co-operative societies” but as administered in Burma they arc 
closely related to the co-operalivc movement with regard to 
credit as well as marketing. The Ba Maw government re- 
portedly continued the system of Government ICstates, and 
some students of Burmese rural problems suggest tlicir mani- 
fold expansion as a consequence of largc-.scale purchase of land 
by government from Chettyar.s and other iionagriculturists. 

Urban Societies 

On June 30, 1939, an official report stated tliat there were 
174 nonagricultural credit societies. Such societies were ordin- 

- Furnivall, Political Economy of Burma, p. 63. 
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arily founded by salary earners in a given government depart- 
ment or large business house, and many appear to ha\-e oper- 
ated with success. 

There were a few co-operative consumers’ societies, but 
they were of very minor importance. 

The Ba Maw government appears to have used co-operative 
societies in its scheme of rationing, etc., for there were cenn- 
plaints that in areas where no co-operative consumers societies 
had been set up it was impossible to .secure necessities of life at 
rationed prices. There were reportedly seven stich shops in 
Rangoon by the fall of 1943, and an unknown ntmiher in dis- 
trict towns. The Rangoon Central Co-operative I’rading So- 
ciety appears to have been a fairly large and active institution. 

Future of ('o-oi>ERATff)N' ik Bi’rm.v 

Although certain a.spects of the medieval Burmese rural life, 
as practiced early in the la.st century, involved co-operative 
effort, the money factor and monetary calculations did not play 
an important part. Hence the i)resent generation of Burmans 
takes a highly individualistic view of economic matters. More- 
over, members of co-operative committees, at least in the 
earlier period of the movement, did not show a very higli stand- 
ard of probity, or of resistance to pres.sure from relatives and 
friends for the granting of unduly large loans or po.sfponeinent 
of payment. 

These and other drawbacks are recognized by all students of 
the problem, and yet few can be found to ach-ocate the abaiKlon - 
ment of efforts to make co-operation a success in B.unna. It 
seems impossible to devise any other means of lesiding t<» culti- 
vators the small sums, repayable at harvest, which :tre required 
by them for the plowing an<l jdanting seasons. Sbrnild ordinary 
banking facilities bctised, the administration charges are bound 
to be prohi!)itivc.® Moreover, the hope has not died that a 

senior official h.n.s suRge.sted a systan of .smiiil 

;Icd on the Afdeelini/ banks of Indonesia. This scbnnr juivlit ti‘.r 

cal committee of considiTable w!s<lom ami s>rohity. It wouid thus 

£ the features of a co-operative cre4it syslvitt ' 
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properly functioning co-operative society may help inculcate 
thrift— a quality not ordinarily encountered among Burmaiis. 

The most hopeful type of society appears to be that which 
combines marketing with credit. The officially sponsored rice 
mills which processed a fair proportion of the paddy from the 
Sittang colonics arc an example. The late Reverend 11. (asc 
of the American Baptist Mission Agricultural School, Pyin- 
mana, s[)onsorcd a rather large and successful sociely which 
combined agricultural credit with the marketing of eggs. In 
each case, the essential point is that nece.ssary payments to the 
society arc deducted from the proceeds before the member re- 


ceives payment. There is no reason why such societies should 
not greatly increase in number and in efficiency. They are most 
likely to be successful if they are part of a well-conceived .scheme 
for the solution of problems of tenancy, land alienation, and 
long-term credit. 
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FORESTRY 

GeNERAI- StIRVEY 

ForestSj^ according to one authority, cover 145,300 sciu.'ire 
miles, or 56 percent of the total area of Bjirnia. fn athlition, 
the typical Burmese village is invisible from a short distance be- 
cause of the heavy growth of surrfmuding bamljoos, trees, and 
vines, while small groups of trees arc to be found among rice 
fields and farms throughout the country. 

Morehead' classifies the chief lyj)es of forest as follows: 

Tidal forests, along the Arakan and Tenasseriin coasts, and on some 
islands of the Mergui Archipelagcj. iMangroves provide the 
chief economic product, being u.seful fur fuel ami tanning ma- 
terial. 

Beach and dune forests above the high-tide limits of the Arakan 
and Tenasseriin coast.s, providing a few unimportant dccitlumi.s 
varieties. 

Swamp forests, in many parts of the country, the most well-known 
timber being yon, useful for tool hatulk'.s. 

Tropical .evergreen forests cover much larger areas, particularly 
where rainfall is over 120 inche.s, and .sometimes where rainfall 
is as little as 00 inches per anmun. Bamhoo.s an* plentiful, as 
: vines of all kind.s. Some Icss-knowii .s^xvies are found 
these forests, including kanyin, thingan, and pyinma. 

T. Morehead's excellent jjamplilet The Forests nf Furma, (I/ntfc 
been drawn on heavily throughmit this chap- 
ter, Most statistics are from the rei>ort on the Forest Administration in 
Burma for the year ending March 31, 1940, 

* Drawing upon Troup’s Silviculture of Indian Trees. 
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Mixed deciduous joresfs ordinarily where the rainfall is 40 to 120 
inches. Subdivided into : 

a) Moist upper mixed deciduous forests, with niuiietoiis !)ani- 
boos and the best teak, as well as pyinkado. This type is 
found in Lower Burma and in the Upper fUtrma wet belt, 
north of the Dry Zone. It includes forests in Arakan where 
bamboo is gradually destroying other types of forest growth. 

h) Dry upper mixed deciduous forests, with a different type 
of bamboo predoiiunant, covering extensive areas in Upper 
Burma, where laiinfall is lower than for the type just de- 
scribed. Teak, pyinkado, taukkyan, ingyin, and padauk 
are the chief types of valual)le timber. 

c) Lower mixed deciduous forests occur on low ground, in- 
cluding that which is clayey or alluvial. It contains approxi- 
mately the same timbers as the previously dcscribe<l types 
of forest. 

Dry forests occur wlicre rainfall is below 50 inches, and consist of 

a) Thandahat forests, occurring on the edge of tlie Dry Zone- 
Their economic usefulness is provided largely by the sJm 
or acacia catechu^ a source of cutch or tanning material, ancf 
by several species which are good for tool han<lles, cart 
wheels, and plow bodies. 

b) Induing forests, found below 2,500 feet, on sandy, laterite, 
or gi'avelly soil. The trees are of the dipterocarpus family, 
and yield good structural timber. 

Subtropical and Temperate forests occur at altitudes over 3,000 
feet, with pines, oaks, chestnuts, ferns, etc. 


The more valuable and accessible forests have been re- 
served by the government, for systematic exploitation I)y lessees, 
contractors, or by the Forest Department, under contrrds 
which aim at preserving them as a permanent national asset. 
The leak forests are those which have a fair sprinkling of teak 
trees, up to about 12 percent of the total tree growth. Most 
areas with particularly vahtablc timber have by now been re- 
served, and sonic of the nnclassed (i.e., unreserved) forests are 
expected to be cut down to make place for agriculture with the 
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increase of population. The forests of Biirnia in 1940 were 
divided as follows : 


BURMA FORESTS. 1040 

Stjuate 


Kcseiv<‘ci Uncla'.'.rd 

Forests 

Merchantable (teak only) 12,826 17.701 

Merchantable (other species) . . 12,323 3f>,n84 

Unprofitable or inaccessible .... 6,488 40.870 


31,637* 64.(>55f 


* Morehead jrives the fig^ure as 34,799 S(iu.)ire nulrs 
f Mort'hcad’s fi|?ure is 110,529 s<iu;uc miles. 


About 90 percent of the reserved forests arc in I’nrina 
proper, and 10 percent in the Federated Shan States. 'I'he open- 
ing up of new roads in the north and northwest, as a result of 
the war with Japan, may make feasible the exploitatiim of large 
additional forest areas. 

Since the greater part of the world’s teak is to he ffunid 
in Burma, it is of interest to note that this commodity has been 
of commercial importance at least since the sixth century a.I)., 
and the Arabs, who were important mariners in Fastern waters 
from the eighth century, may have used ships matie of P.nnna 
teak along with the teak of western India. By tlu* seventeenth 
century, Burma had an indigenous shipbuilding industry, and 
in the following century ships were built at Rangoon and Syriam 
along Western lines, under the guirlance of British, h'rcnch, and 
Armenian shipwrights. Murehead mentions the convict ship 
Success, reputedly Iniilt of Burma teak in which crossed 

the Atlantic under its own sail as late as BBi. 

leak was declared a “royal tree’’ by the Burmese king in 
1752, and in 1855 LonI Lalhousie, the Govenior-< icneral, laki 
down a decree which likewise made teak trees state property.* 
A forest department was set up in 185B, and scietitific working 
of the forests has charactcrizeei the Ihirmcse timber indtistry 
from that date. The <Iestruction of the Moulmein teak re- 
sources by wasteful exploitation soon after the annexatimi of 


^ Perhaps half the teak of Burma was m Lower lUiniia, 
British after 1853. Upper Burma was added to India in tMH6. 


which wa5 
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Tenasserim in 1826 probably contributed to llie adoption of this 
strict policy of conservation. In 1894 the tiovernnicnt of India 
enunciated a forest policy for India and Ihinna. I'he forests 
were divided into: (1) protection forests, where climatic f)r 
physical reasons demanded production; (2) commercial forests, 
for orderly exploitation; (3) local supply forests, to provide 
bamboo, firewood, etc., for the local inhabitants; and (4) 
pasture lands. 

The BuitMA Forest Dki’aktment 

Since 1923 the administration of forests has been under the 
control of a Minister of Forests, invariably a Ihirman. The 
Burma Forest Department is the oldest of its kind in the Brit- 
ish Empire, and was administered by a Chief Conservator of 
Forests, responsible to the Minister of h'orcsts through the 
Forest Secretary. The personnel of the Burma I'orcst Depart- 
ment was classified as follows in 1940 and 1941 : 


BURMA FOREST DEPARTMENT PERSONNEl. 


Burma Forest Service 

{Actmii) 

X941 

(S'ancHoneti) 

Class I 

77 

80 

Class II 

77 

71 

Rani^ers 

.... 133 

144 

Deputy Rangers 

. . . . 3531 

377 

Probationary Deputy 

20 ] 

Foresters 

.... 1,376 

1,464 


2,036 

2,136 


The staff had been retrenched severely during the world- 
wide depression, and was subsequently considered inadeejuate 
for the large responsibilities placed u]Km it. Most of the 
Class T members of the staff were European, as the c[ualification 
was a degree in forestry from a recognized British university. 
However, new recruitment just before the Ja])anesc invasion 
was principally from Burmans with Briti.sh training. A for- 
estry degree from Rangoon University, or its equivalent, wa.s a 
prcretiuisite to service in CIa.ss IL The Rangoon Univcr.sily 
course was di.scontinued in 1935. The well-equipped Fore.st 
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School at Pyinmana gave a two-year course for Rangers and 
Deputy Rangers. In addition to the per.sonnel noted above, 
there was a lai'ger “menial and elephant estai)lishnient’’ re- 
cruited on the spot, the latter largely from Karens. 

For purposes of administration Burma's forests were di- 
vided into 34 forest divisions, three of them in the Shan State.s. 
There were, in addition, two nonterritorial divisions, d'he.se 
divisions were in charge of Divisional h'orest Dfticers, with the 
rank of Deputy Conservators. The 31 divisions in Burma 
proper were combined into five territorial circles, each tnnU-r a 
Conservator of Forests. There were two other officials with 
the rank of Conservators, one each in charge of W'orking Plans 
and Utilization. The three divisions in the Shan States were in 
charge of a Principal Forest Officer. 'Fhe specialist posts were 
those of Forest Economist, Forest Entomologist, .Silviculturist, 
and Game Warden. Departmental Extraction ( in tlie Myitmaka 
Extraction Division) and Sales were branches of the Utiliza- 
tion Circle, each under a Deputy (.'onservator. All these spe- 
cialist posts were held by Deputy Conservators. 

Experiments in artificial regeneration of teak led in 1^35 
to an ofificial decision, that 

Government consider that planting on the king rotation neces.sary 
to produce teak timber of a size and specification .suitable for ex- 
port is too speculative a policy to be jn.stifiable on any grounrls 
and that it certainly cannot be justified on economic grounds. 
Planting, or any other form of productiem for cxjtort trad<* must 
be regarded solely as a business luvlertaking ami the assurance of 
a profit is essential. In view of the long term inve.stment in- 
volved, of the risk of damage by natural enemies attendant on the 
planting of large area.s of pure forest, e.specially with a species 
such as teak which in a natural .state grows in a mixed croi> and of 
the increasing menace by suljstitutc.s, it is consitlered that tins de- 
sideratum cannot be fulfilled. It follows, therefore, that the policy 
of planting teak for export should be abandoned atKi Ck>venmient 
have decided that the work of forming such plantations .shall be 
closed down gradually.* 

Administration in Burma for the year cmling *\rardj 

31, 1940, p. 20. 
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The 1935 decision did not entirely disi)ose of the question 
of regeneration, however. In 1940 there were 69,548 acres 
under “natural regeneration’’ and 138,688 acres under “arti- 
ficial regeneration.” The distinction is that planting is re(inired 
for the latter, hut “regeneration fellings” are usctl for the 
former. At the time of the Japanese invasion it ai)peared likely 
that artificial regeneration of si)ecies other than teak for village 
supply might be sanctioned for the more densely populated areas. 
The “jungle” or forest is highly import:int in the economy of 
the typical Burmese family', for such areas are scattered widely 
throughout the country and supply near-by villagi-rs with fire- 
wood, all material for most houses, many herbs, berries, fruits, 
and roots, including bamboo shoots for culinary^ purpf)scs, to- 
gether with the invaluable bamboo wltich has a multilwlc of 
uses. 

The Forest Department not only carries on educational wcirk 
at Pyinmana and elsewhere, but also answers impiiries from 
foreign prospective purchasers of Burma timber. In 1941 a 
Forest Propaganda Officer was appointed to tour rural areas, 
stage departmental exhibits, give lectures on special subjects, 
and otherwise educate the rural population of Burma with a 
view to securing optimum preservation and utilization of Bur- 
ma’s great forest wealth. It should be noted that whereas teak is 
the only economic product of the Burma forests of great impor- 
tance for foreign trade, a large variety of other forest products 
play an extremely important part in Burma’s rural economy. 
Moreover, although there are great areas in Lower Burma 
where paddy predominates, most villages arc only a short dis- 
tance from hills, swamps, or other ixncultivatcd areas which 
might be loosely classified as “forests.” 

The Forest Department also “trained” certain streams use- 
ful for extraction of timber, and kept up thousands of miles of 
cart I'oads and a few miles of metaled roads, for the same 
purpose. 

The Forest Department was a very important part of the 
revenue system of the country. Financial operations since 1925 
have been officially summarized as shown in Table 14. 
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TABLE 14 

Financial OrERAXiONS of the Burma Forest Di.i’aktmkn r 


Period 

Receipts 

(m rupees**) 

1 1 PercentaKb of 

Kxpenditiiro Net , Net IN‘vr'mie 

(inrupfi^^) {in rupees) ; to 

j i KtM'fdptfi 

Average 1925-*26 

•f'.hronp’b 1927“28 

21,171,390 

16.340,873 

9,129.8-19 

1 13,005,996 

: 14,900,910 

; i 

y.O.'!] ,‘18,3 ; 12, 1.39. 4(t7 ! 57..3.F/„ 

i i 

7.814,012 ' 8,528.28! . b2A\¥/e 

i ' 

8,309,857 ' 2,819,992 III AHKe 

5.843,578 , 7,102.418, 55.077^ 

1 I 

0,150,920; 8.713.981 j 5r>.aH% 

Average 1928-29 

tbroufirli 1930—31 

Average 1931-32 

througfh 1933—34 

Average 1934-35 i 

tlirough 1936^37 

Average 1937-38 

through 193SM0 


* One dollar equaled about Rs. 2.70 *n this pcrunl. 


In addition, the forest receipts in the f^Vdcraled Shan States 
were roughly 8 percent of the receipts in Burnia pr{»per. 


Teak WOOD 

Teak (Tcctona grandis) is not (juite a P.nnnese monopoly, 
but about 75 percent of tlie world’s teak in r«'cent years has 
come from Burma, nearly all the remainder originating in 
India, Siam, Tndo-C.’hina and Java. 'Fhe trees when fully 
mature have heights of 100 to 150 feet, girths of <> to 12 feet at 
breast height, and leaves from one to two feet in length. 'I’eak 
is unusually strong, durable, straight-grained, and resistant to 
fungus and termites. It contains a wood tar which helps pre- 
vent rusting of the iron with which it cotne.s in contact wlien 
used as decking for ships. According to Morehead ; 

A comparison of teak with ten of the chief tiinlters of Burope 
and America (pine, spruce, larch, Douglas hr, oak, ash, ehn, hcecii. 
hickory and walnut) .shows : 

1. Shrinkage in all ca.scs is sit least 40 percent more than that 
of teak, while the average shrinkage of all ten tintbers is 
almost double that of tesik. 
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2. None is as strong for beams, posts and struts ; they average 
about three quarters the strengtli of teak. 

3. Only in shock resistance is teak surpassed by ash and 
hickory. 

4. Oak and beech are as heavy as teak and hickory is slightly 
heavier.^ 

Probably the outstanding use of teak continues to he ship- 
building, but it has proved eminently stiitable for railways car- 
riages, tics, etc., as well as for housing, paneling, furniture, and 
other uses. 

The highest outturn of teak was in the qtun((nennitnn 
24 when it averaged 50^1,935 tons. In the next five years output 
averaged 486,43^) tons. Tn 1934-39 tlie average was 4f“>7,836 
and experts believe that an annual output of over 400, GOO tons 
can be maintained indefinitely, given reasonable provision f(U 
conservation and scientific forestry. Fn 1939-40 there were 
228,752 teak trees girdled in linnna proper, against 17,869 in 
the Shan States and an estimated 12,000 in Karcnni. 

The following description of the teak industry of the Shan 
States (differing little from that of Burma proper) is repro- 
duced with permission from the Foreign Commerce Weekly: 

The teak industry was necessarily in the hands of a few large 
companies, mainly British and Indian, since large capital is re- 
quired for extraction, milling and marketing an<I the investment is 
a long-term one— the more so as it takes a log an average of 4 
years to reach the mill. Green teak logs will not float-' and fk)ating 
is the only practicable means of transport from the reni(4e and 
hilly forests to the mills, hundreds of miles away. The trees are 
first killed hy girdling (i.e., they are ringed to the heartwood) and 
left standing for 3 years while the timber dries. 

The Forest Department had its working plans providing for 
scientific and permanent use of the forests, to prevent over-exi'iloita- 
tion and the felling of immature trees. The teak forests c?f tliis 
area are natural mixed forests where teak occurs only to the extent 
of about 10 percent of the crop. Units of management are selccierl 

Ivir .statistical statement as to spccifR: gravity, static hetuling, 
impact hciuling, hardness, shear, tension, and other tcdmirul details, sec 
report of tlie Dclira Dun h'orest Research Institute. A snniinary is given 
in Alexander Rodger’s liandbook of Ju^resi Products of Burma, 1035 I Re- 
printetl, 1943), pp. 147 49. 
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and each unit is worked over on a 30-year cycle -that is. aiie- 
thirtieth of the area is worked annually* "Fhe size of a iiiarkt^lahle 
tree varies from a minimum of 6-foot girth to 7 feet 6 inchc's, which 
corresponds to an age of about 150 years. 

After a ti*ee has stood girdled for 3 years, it is hilled and loggech 
and, except in very easy and accessible country where cans or 
buffaloes may be used, the logs are draggt‘d h}' elephants tc» streams 
that can float them out to the Salween. 'To laaich a floataljk* stream 
usually involves a drag of several miles. ( )nce placed in a st lasam 
(which is dry most of the year), the logs must wait hn- a d{)atiiig 
rise. This may occur several times during tlu^ mnnsumi (June to 
October), hut there arc many areas where rainfall is (sajiricious 
and logs wait 3 to 5 years. Duriiig this time tluw must he lire- 
protected on account of the dryness of llu^ timber, the ainoiuit <jf 
leaf-fall and debris that collects, and the fact that forest hn^s arc‘ 
an annual occurrence almost throughout tlu‘ cotmtry. 

Even when floating rises occur, all logs rarely rccudi the* river, 
for frequent '‘jams” pile up hundreds of logs in Iwods. and other 
logs are stiamded when the stream falls rafadly, 'Fo deal with jams 
and stranded logs a team of elephants works akmg the strccam, 
performing the specialized task of *\aunging.” "Fhe elepliaih is 
therefore an indispensable and invaluable adjtmct to the tv:ik Indus* 
try. Herds are kept up to strength either by capture of wild ele- 
phants or from calves horn in cai‘)tivity <iofntcstir herds breed 
quite freely. The value of an elephant capable <3f normal work is 
about Rs. 4,000 ($1,300). 

Work in the forests is concentratcal in the nn'mssHai aiul "cold” 
seasons (June to mid-fwl)ruary ). dlie !u4 weeatheu* c4 the nunaimler 
of the year is unsuitable for elephant work. Apart from the fact 
that elephants require a long annual rest, fomi and water I'Haauues 
scarce, and they must be m<wwd to stdected rest camps where fodder 
and water are available. A working of elephants is nut fe<l 

by hand but is turned loose to graze. Hk’j corihume vast qiiaiUi- 
ties of vegetation (bam!>oos, cree|)er,s, and other gnmung tilings) 
and destroy probably eve!! more tfian tln-y eat. hkidder potenti- 
alities limit the size of working her<ls (as <!fites the floating capacity 
of streams), and hot weather clritts up tlie vegetation in many forest 
areas, particularly tlmse wlicre elephants have recently grazed. 

After reaching the Salween the Irigs have a 4(Kh SflO mile 
journey to Moulmein, and neghing is or can I^e done to regulate 
their passage till they have passed the Ilatgyi Rapids, when they 
are caught and moved to the mills in small rafts. The imconirolled 
passage of the Salween may take front two months to several yemrs.^ 
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and many logs never arrive at all. It is not an unusual sight to see 
logs balanced in the crowns of trees, after an exceptional rise, and 
in a position where the river may not dislodge them for many 
years. 

It has been remarked that the teak occurs in natural foiests, 
being only about 10 percent of the crop. No artificial planting 
takes place in the Shan States as natural regeneration by seed has 
proved sufficient. To assist young teak trees to establish tlumi- 
selves the Forest Department carried out “im])rovenicnt fellings” 
by removing less valuable trees and those that inteiiVred with teak. 
Young teak has great difficulty in estalilishing itself, owing partly 
to annual fires and partly to competition from other species. 

Many species of trees with good wood are found in tlu\se 
forests, but since they will not float, even when killed, th(*y are 
valueless except in the more accessible parts of Burma wliere ex- 
traction by cart is possible to the main roads and railways, or where 
absence of rapids permits rafting them down the strcainis with 
bamboos and light woods. 

In the Shan States^ as in other ])arts of P>urma, tluax* are no 
"^forest fires’' of the type common in the western United States. 
Hill people, with their primitive type of cultivation, purp<>sdy burn 
off hillsides for taungya cultivation, and the slow creeping fires, 
thus started, may continue and cover a wide area, since little has 
ever been done to stop their spread except the setting of back- 
fires.® 

Working plans in 1940 covered 29,054 square miles, or 
83.5 percent of the total area of reserved forests. Most of the 
timber was handled by the leading private companies, but se- 
lected teak logs were sent by government agency directly to the 
British Admiralty, while the Government Timber Depot at 
Rangoon auctioned about 35,000 tons of logs annually. 

The Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation, the dispute of 
which with the Burmese king was the final link in a chain of 
causes leading to the third and final Anglo-Burmcse War 
(1885), remains the largest teak firm. Between 1935 and 
1940, it handled an avei-age of 185,275 tons aimtially and paid 
an average annual royalty of Rs. 3,479,650. Messrs. Steel 
Brothers and Messrs. MacGregor & Co,, averaged about a third 


« J. R. Andrus, in Foreign Commerce Weekly, September 4, B)43. 
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as much tonnage and over a thii'd as niiich royalty as the Foni"- 
bay Burmah Corporation. Messrs. Foucar ik t o. and 1 . D. 
Findlay and Son were the other luiropean contraetnrs. Hierc 
were a number of very small Burmese firms, anci an Indo-lhir- 
mese firm, XJ Bah Oh and Company, of scnnewliat smaller size 
than any of the European extractors. 'Fhe *‘long»t<‘rm L'sst'es’' 
consisted of the five European firms and I Bah C)h, i lu* only 
authoritative estimate of capital invcstnu'nt b\‘ tin* five leading 
firms was that of 1924, when their leases \ver<‘ last renewed. 
They were then found to have invested afiont Rs. 1 
in Burma, and to have provided employincnl for about 55,(H)0 
(including employees of contractors). Statistic's f(»r 40 

are as shown in Table 15. 


TABLE 15 

Timiiek Prudch-tion in 4n 

(In tons of 50 luinr ftU'ii 



1 

Otht^r 



Ajrency ; 

1 'Ticak 

1 

TiinlH*rn 


fiunit ft>r 
( Imrrtui.l 

Government 

Lessees (long’-term) i 

i r{(»7,!t!t7 

7,805 

•ILI82 

22.5t4l 

ICi 

57.122 

Contractors and licensees 1 

i •!'»,( 

.585,271 

' 83882(1 

faLori 

Total j 

401), !,*>!) 

454,2.58 

815,252 

555, 175 


There were alxmt 140 mills in the entire country cajcihle of 
handling 800,000 tons of round logs annually. Ahotif !(> tn’ 17 
of these mills were at Rangoon, and an etjual nniuher .a! each of 

the other two chief milling centers Mandalay and Mouhm'iu. 

The Rangoon mills were estimated to have a month! v capaeitv 
of 20,000 to 25,000 tons. 

Other 1 fARnwoons 

'^>ak was the only export of any importance, only ahonf. 
toTto, of other hardwoo<l.s being exported aninially, 
ha for building timber aiul railway sleepers (ties), 
r chief hardwoods, used almost exclusively within 
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Burma, together with average annual production, 1935-40. 
were as follows : 


Buime&e Name Botantoal Name I’l ofliictinn 

(riibii i>}ns) 

P 3 dnkado X^vlta dolahn'fonnis . 

In-Kanyin Diptcrocar pus species 175,^73 

Padauk Ftcrocarpus viacrorarpus 6,080 

Thitya-Ingyin Sliorca obiusa pentacuic suevris, . , 2d/K)7 

Pyitinia Lagersti'ocuiia phisreginae 7,186 

Other timbers 1 56,259 


482,363 


Several of the timbers just mentioned have unusually vah 
liable qualities, and efforts have been made to popularize them 
in the world market, although hitherto witli little success. 
Pyinkado, called ''Burmese ironwood,^' is so hard that it is 
necessary to boi'e holes in it before driving in nails. Padauk is 
a particularly strong and durable timber, and often is very beau- 
tiful for paneling. Both the.se woods make excellent railway 
tics. Tanngthayet {Stvintonia florabunda) makes reasonaldy 
good box shook, while yon (Anogeissus acimnnata) is excellent 
for tool handles. 


Minor Fokkst Products 

Mention has already been made of the uses to which harnhoo 
has been put. Tt provides housing, almost all household and farm 
utensils, in part or in whole; weapons, furniture, parts of cloth- 
ing, baskets, bridges, material for surfacing roads, for making 
rafts, and (in mountain areas) for water conduits, liesidcs 
furnishing tender shoots and sprouts for use as food. In 1944 
it even provided the ''pipe'' for a short stretch of the India* 
China oil pipe line. Moreover, W. Raitt of the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, estimated in 1929 that Burma's forests 
could yield 787,000 tons of paper pulp per annum. Idierc has 
as yet been no exploitation of bamboo for this purpose, how- 
ever. 

Firewood is of course anamportant item in the Burmese 

^ See his Digestion of Grasses and Bamboos for Paper Making, Ijimlnn^ 
Crosby Lockwood and Son. 
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economy, more particularly in the hilly areas where it is net'rlccl 
for heat at times. Moreover, it is used extensiveh' in steamers, 
on some minor railway lines, in some mills, and a few small 
electric-power stations. Charcoal is the chief fttel f<tr cuokimr. 
at least in urban areas. 

The following tabulation j;ivcs some iflea of the ijn])orlance 
of the minor forest products, except that with bambf>os grow- 
ing in profusion in most parts of the country, and in almost all 
villages, no statistical estimate of their importance can be of 
much value. 

ROYALTY VALUE OF MINOR FORE.ST !'K( )I >1 ’t ‘T.S 
IN RLTKILS 


Spocids 



Bamboos 

.... 27.b4.S I 

282.74 1 

Canes 

21,000 

■ b’.OO'l 

Lac 

. . . 22.-to5 

..’Ci.O.'t) 

Cutch 

iSHjm 

irio.7<)0 

Thitsi 

^.281 

2.827 

Barks 

. .. 2i,o-;o 

2o,487 

Miscellaneous 

50.0'),'^ 

4 

Total 

5.U,602 



There are sufficient canes in Burma to permit the develop- 
ment of a chair and basket industry etinal to that of Malaya. 
Past development has not been great, however. 

Lac is a resinous substance secreted by the lac insect ( 7'ur/i~ 
ardia lacca, or laccifer laeda) on several \arieties of Burmti 
trees. It is used for phonograph records, sealing v\ax, varnishes, 
etc. The Federated Shan States produced considerahle quanti- 
ties. Exports to India have been as high as 5.000 tons ammall). 

Burma cutch comes from boiling the chopped heartwoud .'.f 
the acacia catechu, a deciduous tree confineri to parts of Intiia, 
Burma, and Siam. I. 11. Burkili. in his Dirtiauary of the 
Economic Products of the Malay I^eninsuhi, states: 

tch consists of catcchin and catechu-tannic acid; the piibest 
s contain the most catechiii and arc those for ctiewing: 
re those for dyeing. 

"’"e about 3,500 long tons annually. It is used 
s the cutch of Siam an<l Malaya, tna<Ic from 
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Thitsi, according' to Burkill, is ‘‘nielatiorrhoca iisitata’' 
foiiiid from Manipur to Tenasseriiin and a source of liurmese 
lacquer, which is obtained from \"~sha])ed cuts in the hark, ft 
is also used as a varnish an<I as a cenienl for holding the glass 
of Burmese mosaics. 

A new forest product was introduced iti tung" oik 

useful for quick-drying paints and varnishes. I^v B) IJ it was 
estimated that the Shan States (»ntsi<Ic Kengtnug containe<l 
ten to twa^Ive thousand acres of tnng plantations, and tlu- area in 
Kengtung is thought to have hc-en larg(‘ also. Sir Artlmr Ifruce, 
head of the largest timber company and of the Ihirma (liamf)cr 
of (ioninierce, stated in hVhriiary B)47 that the tung-fn! estates 
were ret)orted to have been l)adly damaged by fuac 

Interesting minor products are hat’s guano and <.*dil)le fards’ 
nests. 

Forest Fauna 

The Forest Department controlled 758 square miles of game 
sanctuaries, but wild elephants, tigers, leopards^ bears, <lcer, 
saing (type of wild cow), wild pigs, rhinoceroses, and a great 
many kinds of birds and snakes make nearly all Burmese for- 
ests interesting, and sometimes dangerotis, to the hnntcr and 
traveler. Special pains were taken by the Imrest Department 
to preserve the rhinoceros and the thamin (hrow-antlered deer) 
which were in danger of f)ccoming extinct in Fuirma. llic of- 
ficial report of the department for 193B--4() descrif>c<l elephant 
control as follows: 

Nineleifu game rangexvs were employecl either wliolc or part 
time (hiring the year. Work consisted of crop protection and ex- 
termination in accordance witli the elephant control scheme. Dur- 
ing tlie year 581 elephants were killed by game rangers, 11 by 
sportsmen, 7 by timber lessees in defense of their herds, 15 w<tc 
killed in defense of life and property, 1 was killed in a kluxidah 
drive. 6 died in conflict, 6 were found dead and 2 were killed by 
tigers, making a total of 629 elephants destroyed during the year. 

l^wo Iiuiidred and fifteen elephants were caught in klieddahs 
operated in conjunction with the edephant control scheme. 

Tlie elephant control measures adopted in 1436 have produced 
good results and should prove of lasting value. Further extensive 
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operations should not be necessary. During the period 
to 1939-40, 2,131 elephants have been destroyed by game i angers, 
277 by other agencies and 911 have been captured in kluahlrihs. 

Male elephants sometimes suffer tusk or other injuries which 
cause them to leave the herd and run amuck. In some few cases, 
it appears that during the musth period (which is transitory) a 
weaker male may be ejected from the herd, and become a 
“rogue” as a conseqtience. Under such circumsfrmces if is 
desirable that he be killed as soon as possible. Iwoni the forc'- 
going statistics it is evident that professioTial rang<>rs are far 
more important than sportsmen in tracking down and destroy- 
ing dangerous elephants. The story is (old of an .Ameiican lec- 
turer at Judson College, University of Rangoon, around the 
beginning of the twentieth century, whf> <‘njoy<-d eioph.ant 
hunting much more than te.aching philo.sophy. I Ic wojtid lea%*e 
in the midst of a class period on receipt of a telegram giving, the 
approximate location of a “rogue” elephant, t(i be gone for 
days. His college passed a nde that, in the future, absence from 
Rangoon w'as permissible only hy arran.gement with the jjrin- 
cipal ! y 

Tame elephants were estimated at 6,000 and wild elephants 
at 5,000, at the time of the Jajjanese invasion. 

Forkign* Tr.mju 

India was the chief customer for Burma teak and otlter 
woods. Official figtires for teak expitrts in the calendar year 
1940 were as follows: 


BURMA RXPDRT.S OF TKAK 


India . 

United Ivin3[^doni 
United States 
Union of South Africa 

Ceylon 

Portuguese Hast Africa 
wStraits Settlements . . , 

Mauritius , * 

Other countries 


Tf,in 


.. 174,140 

2tt,.^5n.47i 

. . 3.1.(K)0 


2,9B1 

1 ,2477,04 

5..Sii() 

l,l]f»..«7 

- . 4,444 


764 

12I,2t(6 

7W 

ll'MIKl 

725 

K(f},.I77 

. . 2,891 

527,794 

225.294 

3 1. 024 ..101 


($ 9 , 3072911 ) 
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lengthy process between girdling and export, the Japant'se in- 
herited much useful work from the prev'ious regime, inrhuling 
an estimated 800,000 girdled trees with aliout two tons fif 
lumber each, and 1,200,000 logs, of which 350,000 were already 
at the Rangoon depots. The Nippon-lUirnia 'Fiinher I'nion was 
set up to take the place of the five large British firni.s, and it 
secured the services of a senior Burmese emi)Ioyee of Steel 
Brothers. It is obvious that exports of teak were never impor- 
tant during the Japanese occupation, hut shipbuiltling, with teak, 
is a flourishing industry. Mitsui, Mitsubishi Ataka, and Meiika 
participated in the Nippon-Burma Timl)er I'nion. 

This company reportedly impressed large mitnbers of young 
men for work in the forests around Pduimo in the sumnu*r of 
1943. They cut down trees near roads, regardles.s of ;ige or 
the future of the forests, and without bothering to girdle. In 
some areas a little girdling was done, but by and large tin- e.'d- 
gencies of war prevented much use being made of a great deal 
of Burma’s timber resources. Packing cases and trench girders 
were the chief uses for timber. Burmese forest ofiicers are 
reported to have done their best to pre\'ent wasteful exploita- 
tion. 


The Po.stwar Timukk Project Bo.\ku 

The recon.struction of Burma’s teak production aufi export 
was turned over h}- the British, on their return, ttt a 'rimher 
Project Board with four ofticial members and four noni *fiit'iais, 
two of the latter being Pmrmans. fl'be other tw<,> were '‘appointed 
for their commercial experience and are not repre.seiitative of 
any particular interests. The ICumpean teak firms have no dir<-et 
say in the administration of the .Board'.s affairs,” 

Tt is obvious that constant Burme.se criticism of the 'rimher 
Project Board (and some of the other Boxird.s ) pri>m|»t<'d the 
official dcfen.se and attempt to minimize the part playexi by the 
five large British firms. The communique procectls ; 

TLlie Teak Consortiiun, consisting of five Kuropean teak tirtn.s, 
^e under agreement with the CJovernment of Burinxi whereby 
Government provides the greater part of the finance for operntion.s. 
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Owing to the uncertainty of their long term lease position, these 
firms are unwilling to resume operations entirely with their own 
finance and Government entered into the present agreement with 
the object of ensuring that the import paid of the teak industry that 
was under the control of these fiims was developed properly during 
the interim period and until the long term lease position was clari- 
fied. It is important to appreciate that the long term lease position 
of the five European teak firms is in no way affected by the agree- 
ment— the present Government have entered into no further com- 
mitments in regard to these leases and it will he for the even- 
tual Government that is set up in Burma to conduct negotia- 
tions. 

The remainder of the conmiunicjue stresses repeatedly the 
absence of any government intentir)n to favor the British firms 
at tlic expense of the lUtrmese. In view of the almost complete 
absence of non-British enterprise in the timber industry before 
the war, the outsider might wonder why it was necesstary to 
apologize, in effect, for the temporary continuance of that con- 
dition during the rehabilitation period. During the first year 
and a half after the recapture of Rangoon the teak industry 
had not recovered more than half of its milling capacity, and 
the local demand absorbed most of the output, leaving little for 
export. No official figures for teak production arc as yet 
available, but an officially inspired article in the Nexv limes of 
Burma, March 30, 1947, reports the theft of 40,000 long tons 
of teak during 1946 and the sale of 1,201 tons by the Govern- 
nient Timber Depot, Rangoon, during January 1947. T!ie 
average price was Rs. 255 per ton. Most of the leak was pre- 
sumably sold by the commercial firms. 

According to an official source® the two leading firms use 
tractors in extracting teak in certain areas. Presumably the 
shortage of elephants and the presence of tractors as miHlary 
surplus make such a change profitable. 

« Communique from a government press conference, cited m The Burman, 
May 10, 1946. 

^Survey af Departmental Activities, January 1947. The March issue 
states that: in Upper Burma and Lower Burma, supply of timber ex- 

ceeds the demand. A lower price wtmid probably attract additional buyers 
in America, as well as in India and other countries. 
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Future Prosrects 

Although a large portion of the sawmilHng cai)acity of 
Burma was destroyed during the war, tliere is no evitlciux: that 
any permanent damage was done to the lorests thenist'Ives. In 
fact, total extraction of teak was almost certainly much less 
than normal. The capacity of Burma to export teak in the 
future appears undiminished, provided demand is suhicient to 
stimulate the rebuilding of the mills. 

The colossal shipbuilding activities f)f the I nited States 
and Great Britain during the war were necessarily carried on 
without teak — for nearly all the world’s suj>p!y ot the wood was 
in Japanese hands. This does not indicate, however, that ship- 
builders of the future will not return to the use o! teak when 
it is again available at a competitive ])rice. Moreover, India’s 
large program for railway <levelopment will open up a large 
demand for Burma teak, as India has always been one of the 
world’s leading consumers of that wood. Shouhi Cdnnese plaiis 
for railway development materialize, another vast market will 
be opened up, and even if China buys teak from !ndo-{ ‘hina and 
Siam, the result will be a le.ssening of competition in the Fttro- 
pean market. There may possibly be a suirstantial increase in 
the export of pyinkado, parlauk, and other hardwotals whicli 
have excellent (jualitics but are tmknown ontsifie India and 
Burma. 

It may be several yeans, however, before Ihtrma’s bnihlings, 
bridges, railways, etc,, arc sulficiently repaired to permit the 
major portion of the country's timber production to be expi nied. 
It is fortunate, on the other hand, that Btinna was exp<trting a 
few hundred tons per month l)y early IB47, and re -est.af dishing 
trade contacts in various countries to preserve the foreign 
market against the time wheti an increase in prodnetiotj and a 
decrease in local denmnd would leave a large .surplu.s available 
for export. 
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General Survey 

Af/niouGii Burma has never produced iron or coal on a com- 
mercial scale, it is an important source of so many other min- 
eral products that it must he ranked amon}^ the more richly en- 
dowed small nations of the world. Burma stood first in the 
Jfastern Hemisphere part of the British Empire in jiroduction 
of petroleum, sixth in the world in lead, second to Ghina in 
tungsten, and jmobably fifth among world producers of tin. 
Annual production of the leading minerals during the period 
immediately preceding World War IT was officially reported to 
be as in Table 16. 


TABLE 16 

Mineral Production in Burma 
(_In lonff tons) 


l^roduct 

1036 

103Z 

103H 

1030 

7^pf:rolP!iTTi 



264* 

276^ 

Load 

73J55 

77,668 

80,101 

77,180 

Zinc oonecntrate.s 

76.807 

73.552 

60,744 

50,500 

Tin coneentratcHt — 

7.852 

7,472 

7.100 

8,5.36 

Tunjf.sten oonoentratest 

6.806 

7,276 

7,673 

8,882 

Antimoaial leadt . 

1,240 

1,150 

1,200 

1,180 

Nickel spoi.Hs 

4,325 

4.020 

3,015 

2,896 

Cobalt 

303 

281 

211 

203 


^ MilUon.H of impcrijil gallons. 

t FiKurtTfi for tiw and tungsten concentrates, a?> well as .'intimonial kacL were not 
given In cotulenj^ed form by the Annual m Mineral Praductian in but 

liave been dedneed by the writer from statistics in that report. 

In .spite of Burma's rich natural endowment of minerals, 
the country did not contain important industries based on those 
minerals, except, of course, for the petroleum refining industry. 
Other minerals were invariably exported in the raw or semi- 
finished .state, and there seems no early prospect of a change in 
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that respect. Practically all the other minerals are in it used 
singly, in the finished product, hut in connection with steel and 
a number of other products not likely to he produced in I'urma 
on a competitive scale. Moreover, with the excejiticjn of petro- 
leum, which was produced in central Ihirnia, most of the cottn- 
try's mineral production comes from two world-famous mines, 
both situated in the Shan States, not in Ilnrma proper. 

PlCTKOLKtlM 

Burma’s petroleum production, while if ranked hi”h among 
British Empire countries, wa.s a very smttll part ahont half of 
one percent — of world production. It was used almost e.\- 
clusivcly in Burma and India, except for parafiin, which was 
sent chiefly to Europe. 

Since India {iroduces hut a very small proportion of its 
normal oil requirements, Burma is particularly well located for 
the supply of that country, especially eastern .and southern Iiidi.a. 

The Bnrmans commenced using the petroleum <tf their Dry 
Zone many generations ago, jiarticularly that arotind what they 
came to call “Yenangyaung” or “stream of ill-Miielling water.” 
Hand-dug wells antedated modern methods of <-xpioitatinn, 
and continue to provide a small output. In fact, the Burmah 
Oil Company, organized in IHS6. started hv purchasing oil 
from the ckcinsas or local proprietors of hand -dug wells, to he 
refined in the comp.any’s jilant. This (a>m}>any, incideittally, was 
the parent of the Angln-Iranian Oil Company, .\merican drill- 
ers were employed in 1604, and even at the time of j.apanese 
occupation were still an important part of the oper.ating pt*r- 
sonnel in spite of the tendency to enijtloy young .Scots for train- 
ing under experienced Americans. Attempts w<Te made to 
train Burmans for the highly skilled job of drilling. 

The Yenangyaung ficki reache<l it.s peak production in BCl, 
when the output w^as 184,420,141 imperial gallons, h'or a mini- 
her of years the Chauk field, a few miles to the nemth, on the 
left bank of the Irrawaddy, has taken first place, although it.s 
maximum~l 57,295.6.10 imperial gallon.s in 1940, ^vas still 
short of the highest mark of the older field. i Yoduction in im- 
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perial g-allons in the last three full years for which statistics arc 
available, was officially reported as shown in Table 17. 


TAP>LE 17 


I'kooI'C’tion oi* IhaciMA On r'thLDs 
('f/iousaftds of tjnfu'rial (jallons) 


District 


Kyaukpyii 

Ma^we: 

Ycnan^ryaung' tirfllod wells 

Hanii-dni^ Aveils 

Chank <lrilled wells 

MInbu . 

'riiayeiniyo 

In daw 

Pakokku:-^' 

Drilled wells 

Jland-diij?: wells 


Totals 


it>:{8 ! 

ip;u> j 

l!Hf) 

11 i 

11 i 

; 11 

112,18fi i 


102,150* 

832 i 

826 I 

I I" 

J20,77(> i 

189,71i2 i 

; ir)7.2!i« 

2.!)3(f ! 

2,8i8 1 

! 2, SIS 

2,713 1 

1, 1)5)7 : 

; 2.022 

2,35;) ; 

2,014 ; 

! I . 782 

2!,;)5;i ' 

22,072 ^ 

■}.(j71t 

(w : 

57) ' 

‘ 8 


2m.m i 27r>d>73 i 271) ,827 

^ I 


* After 1939 it is thought that the suiall tot.il for Yenangyaung hand dug-wcin was 
combined witii tiuit for drilled wells. 

t Mostly from Yenangyat. 

I In 1940 (and the first nine months of 1941, (ot which statistics are also available) 
there was a drastic and unexplained drop in the oflicial figure for production in Pakokku. 
It IS tlunight that most of the Yenangyat production was included with that of Chauk, 
across tlu* river, as it went there for transport through the s>»pe Hnc or by barge. 

§ Presumaldy included with total for drilled wells. 


Kyaukpyu is an island off the Arakan coast, sf>iithcast of 
Akyal). Minbii District is on the west bank of the Irrawaddy, 
below Pakokku and opposite Magwe District. Thayctmyo is 
south of Minbu. Tndaw is in the rather remote Uppicr Chind- 
win District — having been one of the first towns occupied !)y 
the British Fourteenth Army in its late 1944 drive into Burma. 

In 1908 a 27.'i-mile pipe line (later extended to 325 miles) 
was laid between the oil fields and Syriam, across the Pegu 
River from Rangoon. 'Phis line is 10 inches in insifle diameter, 
and i.s visible at many places alongside the Prome-Rangoon 
railway and highway. 

It is l)elicve<I that with 75 percent of the production (8S 
percent of the refining) in the hands of one company, exploita- 
tion of Burma’s oil fields has not been on a destructive scale, 
a-nd that the prewar production of over 250,000,000 imperial 
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gallons can be maintained for many years. I'he second m(.)st 
important petroleum producer was the Indo-tSurma I’ctroleimi 
Company connected with Steel Brothers. It produced lij/l 
percent of the total, against about 9^ percent for the British 
Bui'mah Petroleum Company, and 3 percent for the Xath 
Singh Oil Company and miscellaneous other companies. 

The Thittabwe Power Station of the Burmah Oil ( 'ompany 
was the outstanding feature of the oil fields, prior to its thor- 
ough demolition by retreating British forces in P’ 42 _ jt pvo- 
duced 11,500 kilowatts of power, furnishing electricity to all 
the major fields as well a.s the towns in that area. Xear by was 
a plant for taking the “casing head gasoline" from the ahnn- 
dant natural gas of the oil fields. I'he natural gas was theti tiswl 
as fuel in the pow'cr plant. The gasoline was sold locally at the 
Rangoon price plus transport from Rangoon, tlu* remainder 
being mixed with crude oil and sent hy pipe to Syriam. ( 'hank 
had a smaller topping plant. 

The pipe line was owned hy the F>unnah Oil ( 'om]>any, but 
smaller competitors were permitted to use it to .send part of 
their production to Lower Burma. However, the Indo-Burma 
Petroleum Company and the British Burmah Petroleum Com- 
pany transported most of the petroleum sent to their Scakkyi 
and Thilawa refineries l>y barges via the Irrawaddy Kivtrr, tin- 
d wante Canal, and the Rangfxm Rivei’. I hetre \V(‘rc se\a*n 
pumping stations along the pipe line; rme was operated by 
electricity, the others by Diesd.s or steam. 

The Burmah Oil Company plant at Syriam had a <'apacify 
of 800,000 imperial gallons daily. This refinery was well st.affed 
with ^capable Scottish engineers, an<i cotihi jjrodtjce avi,ition 
"■’soline as well as less highly refined pnxUicts. It had storage 
'ocity for 90,000 tons of bcnxmc and kerosene. 131.000 tons 
■Ic oil, and 54,000 tons of other oils. TIte adjoining 
''"’nt had a capacity of 3,600 kilowatts, and was con- 

the fines of the near-by Rangoon f-Ilectric Tramway 

and Supply Company. 

The Iiido-Burma Petroleum Company’s Scikkyi plant was 
situated a few miles below Syriam, on the Rangoon River. This 
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plant had a capacity of 120,000 imperial gallons daily, but it is 
doubtful if it operated as close to capacity as did its larger rival. 
The Seikkyi location had storage capacity for 23,000 long* tons 
of benzine and kerosene, the same ([uanlity of crude oil, and 
4,000 tons of other oils, ddic plant and st(.)ragc ca|)acity of the 
British lUirinah Lkdroleuni C'ompany, at Thilawa, a short dis- 
tance below Seikkyi, were about two-thirds those of the I.lkP 

llie other refineries were the small plant of the Nath Singl 
Oil (Bni])any, near ^haiangyating, and a not very nuxleni plant 
at ^'etliaya, seven and a half miles below Tvlinbn on the wcsi 
hank of the river. The Yethaya plant— perhaps the least effr 
cient of the lot* — ap{)ears to have been used by the Japaiu‘se more 
persistently than aii}^ of the others. 

The Syrian!, Seikkyi, and Thilawa plants were all in a 
position to load directly by pipe onto ocean-going tankers, of 
which the B.O.C. Ciwned several. That company Iwought pe- 
troleum, kerosene, etc., by barge from Syriani to Rangoon, for 
''packingT prior to retail distribution within Burma. 

The foreigu-lrade statistics, cited in a later chapter, show 
the large share which pcti'oleum exports played in F>urma's total 
exports. Tabic 18 shows that no less than 52 percent of India's 
petroleum imports came from Btu*ma: 


TABLE 18 

SoTTKCE OF Indian Imports of l^KTHODKirM PuoDtTrTS, 1038-39^ 


Pfltrokum 

Quantity la 'n»ou8ttiuiB 1 
of InirwirluHialloim 

Value In Thousand 

1 Rupees 

I Parcentagci 

! of Values 

Prodoe 

Frota 1 
Hurmu 1 

From All 
Hourfftft j 

I'^rom i 
lUirma 

From Ali 
Bowreos 

j Kin>ph«d 

• by iixitmn 

Kerosene 

ih,i;b 

182-,212 ’ 

42,. ‘508 

64,694' 

65 

Motor fuel 

40,oe>o 

73,880 1 

10,735 i 

31,441: 

S3 

I/Hbrifatinproili?!: 

Batching- oil 

11,500 

10,404 

3,877- 

6,488^ 

59 

Otlters 

5,440 

16,290 

5,CK)1 

15,512 

36 

Poe! oils: 

Diesel 

1,555 

43.273 

704 

7,972 

9 

Others 

1,3!)5 

93,515 

205 

11,831 

2 

other oilH 

11.355 

13.011 

6,078 

8,802: 

79 

Totals,. 

m3. 438 

438, R51 

76,408 

140,740 

52 

* A»nMaJ: &f SrubtJ^rn^r Trade af India ^ t*>38''3d. 
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It will be noted that Burma was the sc^urcc of o\x‘r half the 
total supply of all products except fuel oils and niisccllaneoiis 
lubricating oils. Since Burma oil had a very high parafiin cun- 
tent, it was not generally used for fuel, even in ihinna - supplies 
being imported from the Near [fast for that piirpusv. 

As indicated above, the P)urmah Oil ('funpanv hatl a near 
monopoly of Burma oil production an<l refining, and had inn 
portant connections with the Anglo-I ranian ami Shell emn 
panics. In 19v^8 it held stock in the former company valued at 
£5,342,985, at an average cost value of Ss . 10 . Its llnancial 

position was excellent, 1937 <'Iividends, for instance, having 
equaled 30 percent, on the common slock, dlie accemnts for the 
years just before the Japanese invasion are shown in d'ahle VK 

TAPJ.E 19 

RcRMAH C)|L CloNfPANY AeC'OCNTS’*' 

( PiHdids SirrUni/) 


IteniH 

! vxyj 

UMf) 


Trading profits!' 

2.2tiH,n2H 

2,7as.2.'i't 

a..v5o.7n 

Total proiltst 



rt, 7(7.1,. lUH 

‘i.Hnv.sti'i 

Depredation 

.'(TO.fiOO 



Taxafcioni 

GTHjm 

1 . 17},72S 

2.071 .;.tM 

Pees and expcdisos 

207,:5‘ir> 

!4!Mr>8 

IL'i*S8I 

Preferred dividends ..... 

2fJI>.UU0 



Ordinary stot‘k 




Earned 

:{.l. ■«.!!!.’> 

1 .R.tri.r.j2 

18 

Paid 



2,tH71,’t7T 

loll dlfll 

Earned pen^entage 

22. H 


IT.:! 

Paid percentage 

. 2E0 

iq.f! 

12.5 

General reserve 

2r,i),im 


i'diOjHin 

Carry forward 

7UB4UI 

arj.-G.-Ki 

251 .220 


* The Bromnnist, London, Uecrmbrir 19, UMJ. 

t Aftfr dfprccirititin m 1949 .inrsd 1941. 

t luchidm^ X400,000 to Ux refirrve hi 1949 and iOSO/iritf hi 1941, 

After the evacuation of Burma, the Ihirmah Oil Oimpany 
set aside a “War Contin^fncics Fund” f>f £3,4(X),0OO, an ain<iunt 
equivalent to the book value of assets in Burma. Sir John ( "ar- 
gill, the chairman, pointed out that this sum would not .suffice 
for reconstruction of the facilities of the compatiy, hut he he- 
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lieved that “it may reasonably be assumed that, when the time 
comes, the resources of the g-roup will prove adequate for re- 
construction.” The resources of the company outside Pjurma 
include the Assam Oil Company, Ltd., aiul the Tinplate Com- 
pati}" of India, Ltd., in addition to which it is believed to ha\e 
owned some securities of larj^er companies. It had a liberal 
labor policy, providing better wages, hotising, medical, and 
recreational facilities than those enjoyed by the great majority 
of Turmans. In spite of its great prewar profits, it was not j)ar- 
ticularly unpopular with Ihirme.sc nationalists. It is hope<l to 
have the B.O.C. wells anti refineries in o})cration again by 1949. 

The Indo-Burma Petroleum Ciompany, a subsidiary t>f 
Steel Brothers, paid dividends of 17j percent in 

Newspaper and magazine readers throughout the world 
read of the highly successful demolition of oil facilities in 
Bui'ina in the spring of 1942. The Burniah Oil Ctnnpany co- 
operated in the destruction of millions of dollars' worth t)f its 
properties. The Japanese may have produced as much as 80,000 
long tons of petroleum and products in 1943, but by the end of 
the following year successful Allied bombing had brought oil 
productitm almost to a standstill. 

Unfortunately, production continued to be virtually at a 
standstill throughout 1945 and 1946. An Oil Pi'oject was set up, 
which consisted of a combination of prewar companies, includ- 
ing even the Standard Oil Oompany of New York, which had 
been an im])ortcr, chiefly of lubricating oils and kerosene, Intt 
had oivned no production or refining facilities in Burma. Un- 
like the Rice or Timber Projects the Oil Project was not financed 
by the government. On the other hand, the comp.'inies appear 
to take the position that since they had co-operated in the de- 
structiem of oil property at the behest of the government, they 
should not reinvest in the same industries without adeejuate 
compensation and/or firm prospects of future profits sufficient 
to justify the outlay, nowever, the official New 'fimes of 
Burma reported, in its July 4, 1946, issue, that the companies 
“always supposing that their efforts will not be handicapped by 

^ RitngiHm Times, April 10, 1941, reporting the annual meeting. 
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failui'c to settle the financial question or b\' any other setl)ack 
beyond their control,” hope to begin redrilling and rectmdition- 
ing oil wells in 1946 and to have a new I'cfinei y ready for n|n*ra- 
tion by the end of 1949. The terms of settlemc-nt have not been 
made public, if any settlement has been made. Xeveiiheless, 
the B.O.C. was the subject of favorable comment in the 
Financial Times of London in mid-h’ebruary, Its stock 

was rising on the London market due to the fact that it paid 
123 ^ percent dividends throughout the war, and in only 

half the profits were distributed. 

It is understood that a Burmese group is consitiering setting 
'up a small oil company. 

The Bawdwin Mine 

Although Burma was a poor sixth among world lead pro- 
ducers, the Bawdwdn Mine, sole commercial sonrc<* r»f the metal 
in the country, probably rankixl first among the world’s lead 
mines. “ The high silver content of the complex Bawdwin ore 
is said to make that mine the leader among the world's silver 
mines. In addition, the country’s entire ontjnil rT eopjier, anti- 
monial lead, nickel speiss, and cobalt cann- from this same 
bonanza. 

There arc signs of Chinese activity at Bawdwin for many 
generations past. Tn fact, when the .smelters were first ere<'te<i, 
early in the present century, they were engaged for .some time 
In refining the tailings of primitive Chinese operations, 'f'hc 
mine itself is about 40 miles northeast of Lashio, and about 11 
miles from Namtu, where two large smelter.s and an ore-dress- 
ing plant are located. Namtu is connecteil with Xamyao, on 
the Burma Railways, and w'ith Bawdwin, liy a two- foot -gauge 
company railway, h'.Icctric !(^^omntive.s arc normally used on 
the mile or so of this railway which is insiilc the ntiue, and for 
operations in Namtu, around the smdlcr.s, etc. 'Fhe Mining 

2 St. Francois County, Mi.ssouri, other AwerieaH crnintries iti lead 
production, and »n 1936 it.s -six related mines or shafts proilnced 11)7,422 !*«« 
tom of lead and 44 tons of zinc, against 73.CMX) long tons <»f lead and 43,000 
lonjf tons of zme (metal content) from Bawdwin tlic same year. 
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Yearbook of 1942, describing the properties just before the 
Japanese invasion, stated : 

The present equipment consists of five blast furnaces, necessary sin- 
tering plant and refinery, concentration plant and various mining 
equipment. A mill with a capacity of 800 to 1,000 tons per day 
commenced work early in 1940. f Tydroelectric plants hav<^ been 
erected at Mansam and Konnyaimg. The ore body is situated in 
the center of a big hill. A main shaft has been sunk and is con- 
nected with the Chinaman Tunnel level. The length of the Tiger 
Tunnel is 7,250 feet.'^ 

I..ead and silver wei*e sent mil as pigs, in refmed fornn Idle 
ore-dressing mill used the flotation process to S(q)arat(^ lead 
from zinc, after which the former was smelted locally and the 
latter exported to Belgium or elsewhere for refining. 

The Bawclwin Mine itself had 15 '‘levels” oveu* 100 feet 
apart, with innumerable galleries leading off from the main 
shafts. Tiger Tunnel enters the mountainside on level six, and 
travels al)out 6,000 feel before entering the ore body, continu- 
ing for about 1,000 feet more, it has a double-track, electric 
railway. Ore from lower levels was brought up by huge electric 
lifts, while ai“e from higher levels reached level six through 
chutes. 

(kirkhas and Indians formed about 2,000 of the 3,000 im- 
dergroimd workers, while Sino-Shans and Chinese were the 
remainder, dlie workers in the smelters and dressing plant 
were a polyglot groitp, Oriyas and otlicr Indians predominating. 
The company provided hospital, shopping facilities, and recrea- 
tion facilities to attract and hold a labor force in this remote 
corner of a strange land. The prevailing winds blew the poi- 
sonous fumes of the smelter back onto the hills which were com- 
pletely devoid of vegetation, perhaps further depressing the 
spirits of homesick workers. It will be noted that Iktrmans 
and even Shans were an insignificant part of the labor force. 

After reaching Namyao via the narrow-gauge company rail- 
way tlie ore had a 600-miIe journey to Rangoon, whence it was 
exported. This long haul provided the Burma Railwa 3 ^s with 
a highly dependable and important source of revenue. 

» Mming Yearbook, 1942. 
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Practically all the products of the Bawchviu IMinc were ex- 
ported, and 1940—41 exports were officially reported as loUows 


Copper* I .HJ’Uonij tons 

Antimony concentratesf /Ht) lot i.t; tons 

Lead:]: 51,700 Ion, e t(»ns 

Zinc smelter§ JJ,407 lon.y tons 


* Mctai content of the copper matte. 

t To the United Kingdom and India. The antimoiua! le.ui sn v..is Ml o pneent 

lead, 17.74 percent antimony, 0.22 percent copper, and d.40 o/. pej ton Mhm*. 

i Mostly to the United Kingdom. Exinnts in 193K \\ere lung luir., f»nl 'dnvrt- 

age of shipping and wartime dislocation piev<*ntcd (•'.port i>t the inll pj < *««tu i ion jn 1940 
and 1941. Hence, large quantities of Rawdwm ores and metals wtnr captmtO the 
Japanese. 

§ Until 1039 Belgium was the chief rnaiket fot zinc concrntratc'., aJter sUnch 
Australia became the piincii>al maiket, until Japanese occupation. 

It should be borne in mind that the exports in 1040-41 were 
considerably below normal, and also below current production, 
because of war conditions. 

Demolition in 1942 was much less complete tbati in the oil 
fields, but the chief hydroelectric plant was partially demolished. 
This plant was situated at Mansam, 26 miles from Xamtu. Its 
1939 output was 45,415,200 kilowatt-lunir.s. 'The smaller Kon- 
nyaung plant produced 8,205,000 kilowatt-hours in PbtO. ft 
was restored to operation l)y the Japanese with little delay. 
The two Diesel plants generated 187,010 units in and the 

steam-turbogenerator station at X'amtu prodiua'd 719.C2!) nnits. 
Sledge hammers were u.sed to destroy machines in the ore- 
drcs.sing plant. The pumps were .stopped, of course, and hence 
that part of the mine below level si.x (the Tiger 'Fttiinel) was 
flooded. 

The Japanese apparently attempted to import transfornier.s 
and other equipment with which to restore part of tite electric 
production capacity. The Military Bawd win Mining Muter- 
prise-s, a subsidiary of the Mitsui Mining {kmipany. was in 
charge. Toward the end of 1044, preiduction uas allowed to 
taper off, some engineers being sent elsewhere, and no further 
machinery being imported. The smelter was not restored to 
operation, and the ores were merely ennshed in the ore-drcs.sing 

* Annual Report of the Seahorne Trade of Bwriufl. 
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plant, but it appears that shippinjj <lifficultics prevented them 
from sending anything to Japan except ])re\\ar stocks of lead, 
zinc, copper, etc. On the whole, Ilawdwin made no contribution 
to the Japanese war effort. 

Chinese trcjops recaptured the llavvdwin inities in b'ehruary 
1945. Damage there and at Namtu was very heavy. 

The w'ar almost certainly ])rolonged the life of the Hawdwin 
Mine. Over half the metal content of the mine, as hitherto 
proved, has been removed. The cf)mpany estimate of reserves 
in 1940 and 1941 was as follow's; 

RESERVES 01-' THE HAVVDWIN IVIINE 


iy40 I'Hl 

Total re.serves ... 3,411,192 lon}^ lon.s 3,130,199 lojig tons 

Silver 15.7 oz. per ton 15.1 oz. per ton 

I.ead 20.4 percent 19.5 percent 

Zinc 12.6 percent 12.1 percent 

Copper 9 percent .84 percent 


It is, of course, possible that some additional deposits will 
be discovered, as extraction and exploration continue. On the 
other hand, the presently known reserves of the mine wotild he 
exhausted by another eight years of operation on the 1940-41 
scale. Moreover, it will be noted that the richer ores were being 
removed first, for the pei'ccntage of each metal declined be- 
tween 1940 and 1941. 

The more optimistic aspect of the future of ihc mine is 
that, although it produced 1,549,302 tons of lead between 1909 
and 1940, as well as 1,019,142 tons of zinc concentrates between 
1921 and 1942, the “known reserves” in 1941 were about the 
same as in 1920! All that can be safely predicted, in view of 
these facts, is that the mine will continue to be one of the world’.s 
greatest producers for at least a few years after reoccupatiem if 
it is fully restored to operation. At present there seems no pros- 
pect of prompt reopening of the mine, perhaps due chiefly to 
Burma’s unsettled conditions, and also to the seriousness of 
wartime damage, neccsitating an investment so great that it 
may not be justified in view of the depleted state of the reserves, 
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which are only ten times the 1940--41 production.'* llie lUinna 
Corporation is quite solvent, however— its 1944-45 Profit and 
Loss account showing receipts of Rs. 642,389 for interest on 
investments. 


MAwern Mines 

Another outstanding mine, or series of mines, was situated 
at Mawchi, east of Toungoo in the backward stale of Kareniii. 
Presumably the term “mines*' is xised in the plural luH^ause 
there are a series of adits or drift tunnels leading in from the 
face of a steep mountainside. The total area worked is, how- 
ever, much smaller than the Ilawdwin Mine. < 'ountine; ii as (me 
mine, it is believed that Mawchi ranks first in the world among 
individual tungsten mines, and third ninong individual tin 
mines. It produced about half the tin and tungsti'u of tlie 
country. 

The labor, as at Bawdwin, consisted largdy of Ciurkhas 
and Indians, but some local Karens were also (*inploy(*d. A 
number of luiropean engineers were in eharge of operations. As 
at Bawdwin and Narntu, the company necessarily provi<!cd 
most of the housing and other amenities ftu’ tfie iunployecs. 

An overhead rof)CW'ay connected tfie mine with the concen- 
tration plant, about half a mile away, near the bottom cO’ the 
steep valley. Small hydroelectric plants i>rovicled power for the 
concentration plant, and electricity for tlu^ entire community. 

From af)out 1938 to P^42 IVlawchi Minc*s fires were shippcfl 
to Rangoon for expi'irt via a winding ^kwniiie nmuntain r<iad 
to Toimgoo. This meant that the total journey w'as 268 miles, 
about half the previous distance via Kemapyn, on the Sahveen, 
then north to Ilopong and Tatmggyi, west to Tliazi, am,! then 

^Colond I>. .Rccs-Wailiani.s, who tnivclrcl ever i.uefriailo^ thr^nwh 
Burma in the spring of I<>I7 on an mipf^rtant mhmm lor the British i'‘arlijo 
meat, wrote an article for the New Statesnmn cpid hfatum, May SL in 
vmjeh he stated: **rhc Bawdwin Namtu Mines f Bawdwin Mine aii4 Kumlit 
Mill and Smelter arc doubtless referred to. I,K.A.| were so siirrc'A fully 
scorched that some £3,000,000 will have to be spent in resujring tliciri anti 
there arc suggestions that tlie Hie of the mines may tun be a long one/' 

8 Yet Burma was a poor fourth amonK southeast Asia tin protlwcrs. 
hiRures for iJ39 or 1940 metal eantent {>as«i on oflicial rrporls aii.l tltc 
Mtnerals Yearbook, 1940, were as follows: (in metric tons) Malaya 
Indonesia 44,447, Thailand 17,447, Burma S,K79, and Indo-China I.SfdL 
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down the railway to Rangoon. In the earliest days of the mine’s 
operation, ore was ship])cd fix)m Kemapyu to Moiilmein b}' river 
and road, and it is possible (but unlik-ely) that the Japanese 
made use of this route. 

Known reserves arc fairly impressive, having increased in 
the first half of 1936, for instance, from 28<bli0 to 393,720 
tons. Moreover, the company carried on extensive prospecting 
on its lease to the east of Mawchi, iliscovering large deposits of 
decomposed granite with an ajiparenl metal content which 
would justify continued operation even when the much richer 
Mawchi ores arc exhausted, 'riius there is good prospect of a 
sizable tin and tungsten output from the Mawchi are.a for 
many years. 

The power plants were demolished before evacuation, but 
the Japanese carried on a little production until 194 }. Ore was 
shipped by road to the foot of the mountains, then by boat to 
Toungoo. 

Colonel Rees-Williams reported recently that the Mawchi 
Mines had “commenced production again. 

Other Tin and Tungsten Production 

The other half of Burma’s tin and tungsten came from a 
number of dredgers, sluices, and mines in Tenasserim, chiefly 
from Tavoy District. Production was mostly from British- 
owned properties. Dredges were the chief source, followcil by 
the .sluicing operations at Kanbauk. Third in importance was 
the Ilermyingyi Mine of Consolidated Tin Mines, Tdd. This 
latter was the only large-scale underground mine in Burma 
proper, as Mawchi is in the Karcnni States. The I Icnnyingi 
mining operations consisted of a large number of short adits, 
using as power the muscles of Indian and Chine.se miner.s, 
assisted in some cases by compressed-air drills, an electric- 
driven .shaft winder, and surface incline haulage to the head of 
the mill. The mill had crushers, conveyors, jig.s, and tables. 

'j’hc Japanese did not use the dredgers at all, hut they ap- 


^ Ibid. 
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pear to have produced perhaps one ton of concentrates monthly 
from Herniyingyi. 

Tenasserim had two or three small concentration plants 
and four magnetic separation plants ca[)al)Ie of hanclliipg about 
5,000 tons of mixed concentrates annually. 

The official Stirvcy of Dcpartiuciifa! ylctizniies reported in 
December 1946 that: “the first shipment, amounting to S( mie 
347 tons of tin concentrate to the United Kingdom .... has 
recently been despatched, d'he concentrate consis^.^ mainly of 
ore worked or purchased by the Japanese while in 'I'avoy.'' 'File 
January issue of the same survey n'ported that exports of tin 
concentrate in Deccmljer were valued at Rs. 82,tj8(). 'The high 
price of tin was expected to stimulate ])roduclion. 

Miscei.laneous Minor Mi.xkk.m, pKontuTs 

Most other minerals are either not known t(» lie present in 
Burma or have not been worked on a commercial scale. 

Coal. — Coal was produced from a promising mine in iVTcr- 
gui District a number of years ago, but operations wvro di.scon- 
tinued for an unknown reason — possibly loss of a collier ship. .'\ 
little “brown” or \-ery poor-cpiality coal was produced near 
Kalaw in the Shan States, but there was no market for it. 

Salt. — Burma produced about 40,000 long tons of salt an- 
nually and imported roughly 60,000 tons from (ieriuany. Aden, 
and Egypt. Ilowcver, the local production was capable of con- 
siderable expansion, for with the cutting off of (h-rman imports 
it increased to around 90,000 ton.s in the year T»40 41. .\m- 
herst District produced an estimated H0,(K)0 t(>ns by boiling 
sea water.® There is a very small .salt production from saline 
soils, springs, and wells in the Dry Zone, 'file Agrieultui’al 
Projects Board admini.stcred the Salt Project after the reoccu- 
pation of Burma. Amher.st production was limited to dO.OtK) 
tons annually because of shortage of fuel, and tlic Project 
agreed to purcha.se 5,000 tons of surplus at a fixe<! rate, since 

®See_H. L. Chlbber's Mineral liesvHms «/ Bunm, im. for an 

authoritative discussion o£ the Burmese salt indu.stry. 
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Amherst alone produced more than enou,qh for the local market. 
Considerable salt imports are still recjuired, but in January l‘H7, 
“Import of salt was brought under license with a view to safe- 
guard the indif^eiious salt industry.’"' 

Antivw>iy.—\n addition to the production of the Hawdwin 
Mine, the Geological Survey of India has di.scor t‘re<l dcjiosits 
in other parts of the Shan States, suggesting the possibility of 
future exploitation. 

Ruh'u’s and other precious stones . — According to Dr. ( ’oggin 
Ilrown of the Geological Survey of India, the l)etter classes 
of rubies and spinels from .Burma arc “of incomparable 
beauty .... and easily the best specimens fentnd anywhere 
in the world.’’ Production centers around the town of M'ogok, 
in its beautiful mountain setting north of hfandalay in the Shan 
Hills. Although production had by 19,f6 fallen to 107,915 
karats, past i)roduction has been very much greater. The fol- 
lowing note was kindly supplied by Mr. b’. W. Binge, Chief 
1 inspector of Mines, Government of Burma; 

The first Eurojican company commenced operations in 1SH9 
at an annual rental to Government of Rs., 51 5,000. A .second lease 
was granted in 1897 for Rs. 200,000 plus .30 percent of the net 
profits and a third in 1904 at the .same rate. Apart from any addi- 
tion from a .share of profits. Government has received in revenue 
alone from gem mining at least Rs. ](},785,000 since 1<S87. The reve- 
nue figures .... indicate rouglily the .scale and value of these opera- 
tions. No figures of actual value of production can be obtained, 
Init the actual value .... must be at Iea.st five times this amount 
and may be ... . ten to twenty times as much, according to onc’.s 
oj'tinion of the miners’ astuteness. It may be .seen that so far as 
actual revenue is concerned the Gem Indu.stry has jmohalily to date 
provided a Iietter return to Government than the Tin-'rung.stcn 
industry. 

Dredging was tried for a time, hut was not economical, 
reportedly because of thefts l>y lahorer.s operating the large 
dredger. A positive result of these operatioms was a large lake 
in the center of the town, enhancing the lieauty of the place. 

(if Departmmtai Aciimties, February 1947, 5* 
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Sapphires and a number of other precious stones are als(» pro- 
duced in commercial quantities at Mogok. 

Jade . — Near Mogaung, in Myitkyina District, are jade 
mines which have attracted the Chinese for generations. Ex- 
ports amounted to about Rs. 200,000 annually. Mr. Hinge com- 
ments as follows : 

The deposits are said to have been discovered and worked Iiy 
the Chinese since the 13th Century. Export in the early <iay.s was 
by means of the old trade overland route, 'fhe figures of e.xporl 
values are fallacious and bear little actual relation to the true value 
of the final cut product in China. It is of interest also that tiie high 
reputation of jade amongst the Chinc.se docs not aiipt'ar to result 
from the occurrence of any known domestic source in ( hina. < >f 
the two varieties of jade in China, one, jadite, comes appariaUlv 
from Burma, and the other, nephrite, from .South 'i'urkestan. 


Ex POUTS 

Exports were approximately equal to production, for all the 
chief metals. Recent figures arc shown in 'fable 20. 


TABLP: 20 


Exports of CiitKF Metals from Bthma 


Commodity 

193(5 

3937 j 

Lead (pigs)* 

60,. 313 

62.054 

Coneentx*ates 
Zinct 

75,<)82 

75,401 

Tint .......... 

4,180 

3,016 

Wolfram^ .... 

; 7,825 1 

0,039 

Aotimonyll . . . 




i « .. . , , , 

Jim j ITO 11140 1041 


76,420 

75,527 

71 

.071 

4G. 161 

63,571 

’ 51.508 

30 


20,006 

2,785 1 

: 2,'.m 

3- 

,402 

5,5i:{ 

10,147 i 

10.600 

12. 

, 143 

10.282 

If 1 

310 


cm 

706 


Chiefly to the United Kingdom, 
t Chiefly to Belgium until 1939. then to Au^toha. 
t Chiefly to the United Kingdom until 1939, then to the Stoitti 
I Chiefly to the Uiutetl Kingdom. Sonic went to fin-' if 


II Mostly to the United Kingdom and India, 

f Not separately recorded prior to 1939. Source; 
Burma 7 rads Journal. 


Si*4ih»rHt 


7 >41 si f 


o/ /IwfWf* a fid 


It will be noted that exports fell off, in the two lexidiiig 
categories, in 1940, and dropped drastically in the three leading 
categories in 1941, due to war conditions. 
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Revenues 

Burma’s mineral production docs not appear to liavc been 
taxed heavily. Figures of mineral revenues for the Government 
of Burma for 1938-39 show receipts as follows."' 


Rupci's 

I’etrolciini 3, 85'), 000 

Tin and wolfram 4y'),()0{) 

jade and amber 17,000 

I’rccinus stonch 343,000 

Other minerals* 283,000 


* (’hiplly fnini tlir Ikirm.T (xmeiit I'oiinuny, on ac- 
count ot iia Tluayciiiiyo plant. 


Since the two chief mines— Bawdwin and Mawclii, were not 
administratively included in Burma proper, revenue derived 
from them docs not appear in the foregoing table. 

It should be borne in mind that petroleum revenues col- 
lected by the Revenue Department did not relate to the tax of 
about 10 annas (20 cents) per imperial gallon paid by the mo- 
torist on purchase of his petrol. 

laiid Revenue Administratm, 1938-39, chapter v. 
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HANDICRAFTS 

General Hand MANiiFACTt'uixCr 

Large-scale industry in prewar Lurnia was ronfuied to a 
thousand factories with about 90,000 workers. Most of the 
country’s “manufacturinp;’” therefore, was d(»nt' by hundreds of 
thousands of part-time and full-time hamlieraft work<‘rs. 
Eighty percent of those listed by the 1031 ( k-nstis as enp,aj(ed 
in manufacture lived in rural areas. 

Handicrafts have flouri.shed throuj^hout many renttiries of 
Burmese civilization. Only a few generatioms ago eraffstuen 
supplied the king’s court and village markets without suffering 
any competition from factories. Tn the mcife remote nioinilain 
areas self-sufficiency is still the rule, and the simple handicraft 
industries continue unaffected by the pas.sage of time. 

The competition of the machine caused a .serimis decline 
in the importance of handicrafts in the ntore popuiotis parts 
of the country, but it did not by any mcan.s wipe them out. 
Hence the Japanese invasion, and con.sequejit <Hsruption of 
activity at most factories, together with cc.ssation f)f import.s <>{ 
civilian consumers goods, did not prove as great a Idovv as would 
have been the case in a more indiustrializcd country. 

Considering the fact that most rice cultivation must take 
place between June and January, with not much tiseful work 
being done during the hot .season, it is desirable tltaf liandicrafts 
continue to play a large part in Burma’.s economy !»y furnishing 
employment in the slack .seasons. Tt has been suggestetl by an 
eminent student of the problem that efforts be made to enmur- 
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age and extend subsidiary forest industries. Presumably lac- 
qtierwork, basketry, inatmaking, furniture making, wood carv- 
ing, and possibly silk productit)n would be among such indus- 
tries. 


Cotton and SruK Textiuks 

Cotton spinning, sizing, and weaving rank first among 
handicrafts, with a 1931 employment of about 230,000.“ Of the 
total of 23“1,892 engaged in these occupations both in factories 
and at home, only 4,027 were males — perhai).s a fourth of 
them being employed in the small inrlustrial establishments. 
Of the women only 40,091 were engaged in cotton spinning, etc., 
as a principal occupation. Only an estimated 1 percent of the 
workers in this field w'crc listed as living in urban areas. 

Particularly in the Dry Zone it was possible to find large 
numbers of looms, spinning w'hecls, and hand cotton gins or 
rollers under many village houses. However, they were usually 
idle and covered with dust — rclic.s of an age when imported 
longyis were neither so cheap nor so attractive. It was noted that 
a very large proportion of the workers were old people and 
children, not readily employable otherwise. Moreover, some of 
the old people accpiircd their skill when foreign competition 
was less intense. 

Purma hand-loom weavers used practically all the 3,582,422 
pounds of yam produced at the Myingyan spinning mill in 
1938-39, in addition to most of the 16,564,000 pounds of im- 
j>orted yarn." Yet not over a tenth of Burma's cotton textiles 
were locally wT)ven. Tt will thus be noted that weaving was 
much more important than spimiing, in response to obvious 
economic incentives. Weaving among Karens, Kachins, and 
other tribes was normally done with the aid of a handful of 
I)amhoo sticks which woukl never be recognized as a loom by 
Westerners. The Government of Burma sponsored the Saxra- 

Thf 1931 Onsus figure for total employment in the cotton imlnstry* 
wa$ 234, K92, of whom a few thousand were employed in the Myingyan cotton 
mill and smaller iminstrial establishments* 

V^iolin Hosiery Wtirks, near Rangoon, and a few smaller knitting 
factories used some of tlic imported yrinn 
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ders Weaving Institute at Aniarapura, near Mandalay, where 
students were taught the use of the flying shuttle and other 
improved methods and devices. Traveling denionstratt)rs went 
around the country taking orders for the flying-shuttle attach- 
ment and giving lessons in its use. The postwar iuturc ot haml- 
loom weaving is problematic. In the prewar period workers 
earned wages about equivalent to those paid day laborers, init a 
small amount of capital had to be invested. The use of the best 
available equipment would probably enable the industry to hfild 
its own competitively. 

There was but little silk production in Ilurma. llowever, 
Amarapura and Shwedaung, near Proine, had scores of small 
weaving sheds where hand-loom weavers turned out l>eautiful 
silk garments. Foreign competition, from rayon as well as from 
silk, appears to have been intense, but the Ihirmese silk-weaving 
industry produced a good quality product which had a well- 
established place in the market. Silk spinning and weaving em- 
ployed 45,908 part-time and full-time workers in 1931. 

The rather encouraging start made in putting the home- 
weaving industry back in operation during the reconst ructifui 
period is described as follows in the official Nexv Times of 
Burma for May 17, 1946. 

The Cottage Industries Department has obtained |)crmission 
to transfer 10,000 viss“ of confiscateil cotton from Myingyan for 
distribution to weavers through the Burma Handloom I'extile 
Depot which is being opened under a .sdieme for the development 
of the handloom industry. Government is now considering a pro- 
posal for the manufacture of spinning wheels and hioms for the 
spinning and weaving indu.stry. Ways and means are also being 
explored for the import of foreign yarn of a .superior (juaiity. 

Arrangements are being made to transport a nuniljcr of enemy- 
owned spinning machines lying in Aniher.st Di.striet to Rangoon 
before the rains set in. 

A good start has been made in weaving iniiu.stry in Upper 
Burma. The Superintendent of the Saunder.s Weaving Institute, 
Amarapura, is helping to distribute yarn to weaver.s under the 
Mandalay Deputy Commissioner’s Weaving Project. 


One viss equals 3.65 pounds. 
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Dtn"ing Jatauary and Fchrnary 1947, a total c)f 2,750 bales 
of cotton yarn were imported from Jaj^an for handloom weav- 
ing, 42 students were under training at the Saunders Weaving 
Institute, the (iovcrnmenl had imported dyes for distribution to 
small producers of cloth, and had disbursed numerous small 
loans to weavers. All in alb the provisional government appears 
to be proceeding with considerable vigor to encourage this and 
other types of cottem industry.'* 

La CQUKR 

Second in importance among handicrafts was laccpicr, with 
a total employment of 66,462 in 1931. Ihirmesc forest prrxlucts 
and indigenous craftsmen combined to turn out a product which 
was perhaps less artistic tlian that of Japan or C'hina, hut which 
nevertheless found a ready local market, and attracted a few 
tcairist customers. "I'he ('ottage Industries Department of the 
government had a lacquer school at Pagan, an ancient city be- 
tween (diauk and Myingyan, where improved methods were 
taught. Perhaps the most widely used product of the Burmese 
lacquer industry was the ‘hhabeik** or begging bowls, used by 
the more thati a hundred thousand Buddhist monks. Flower 
vases, used both for the decoration of family shrines and in 
holy places, as well as for ordinary decorations, were pur- 
chased }>y rich and poor. Teapoys and other ornate items 
adorned the homes of the well-to-do. 

M l sc: ELLA N EG U $ 1 1 A NOl C:R A FTS 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers, and darners numbered 51,- 
190, and compriscHl the third largest group of handicraftsmcni. 
Indians were particularly prominent in urban areas, in connec- 
ti(ni with this type of employment. It is thought that a larger 
than average proportion of them were full-time workers. Con- 
sidcTiihly less than half those employed in all cottage industries 
were ftill-time workers. 

Carpenters, turners, and joiners numbered 42,260, and 
they also are lielieved to have included a rather high proportion 

Survey ef Depart menial Activities^ 
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of full-time workers. In tlic cities Chinese were part icnlarly 
prominent, but large villages normally had Burmesi- earpen- 
ters. 

A total of 36,434 were engaged as ” toddy" drawers, manu- 
facturing liquor from the juice of the palm. In most cases, toddy 
palms were found in the Dry Zone. 

Kipling’s “whackin’ white cheroots” were prol)ahly mack' of 
cornhusks or of a special leaf from the Shan States. lienee 
when 24,296 are listed in the Census as ‘‘manufacturers of to- 
bacco” it is doubtful if all of them rolled cheroots made' of to- 
bacco. More likely, the total includes those engaged in the manu- 
facture of cheroots and kindred products from loliacco. mai/e 
husks, and leaves. Manufacture of tobacco and kindred pro<l- 
ucts flourished in Mandalay, Pyinmana, and elsewhere in the 
Dry Zone, but was also found in many other [larts of the 
country. 

Makers of jewelry and ornaments numbered 21,6S0. Many 
were engaged in the production of artistic silver howls. It is 
probable that the total includes the considerable number of 
persons in Mandalay, Rangoon, and elsewhere who engaged 
in the manufacture of bronze images of the Muddha. lUirmesc 
silverwork is ordinarily ranked considerably below the best 
Indian craftsmanship in that field. 

Blacksmiths accounted for but 12,997 workers. In view of 
the scarcity of iron and coal, and of the near-abs<“nce of the 
practice of shoeing draft animals, it is not surprising that 
their number is small. The official rehabilitation program in- 
cluded the issue of steel to local blacksmitlis by the Agricultural 
Department. The black.smiths were encourage<l to produce ph >w- 
shares and dabs (universally used cutting imi)k*nicnts. heavier 
than a corn knife), both of which arc urgently needed. 

Potters numbered 12,454. Twantc, on the canal of tlu* 
same name, was one of the uut.standing centers of pottery 
manufacture. The chief product was “Pegti”® jars, being water 
jars of about ten gallon.s capacity, and of no particular beauty. 

® The Burman, Tuesday, June 11, 194<S. 

® These are not made, in any numbers, at the large town t>f Pegu. 
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The Burmese pottery industry as a whole was strictly utilitarian 
in purpose, there being little cff(jrt to produce items comparable 
to the products of (’hinese and Japanese ceramic art. Nearly 
all the product was unglazed or partly glazed. 

Metal casting, or manufacture of cooking utensils and table- 
ware from airplane scrap, was encouraged by the Royal Air 
Force as a rehabilitation measure, the RAF supplying scrap free 
of charge to metal workers. The product filled a great need 
in villages which had been without imported articles for several 
years.'' 

IIandicrafts Unuek the Jaeankse 

As might be expected, the cutting off of civilian imports 
consequent upon the Japanese invasion gave a tremendous 
stimulus to handicraft industries of all kinds, lint even if 
Japanese misrule and numerous other handicaps of the war 
period had not intervened, the many years of decline of handi- 
crafts had made it much more difficult for Burmans of 1942 to 
manufacture things for themselves than would have been the 
case for their grandparents. 

The Japanese radio claimed that 250,000 to 300,000 looms 
were in operation in the spring of 1943, and early in 1944 it 
was known that Japanese uniforms on the Myitkyina front were 
the products of Pyinmana and Thazi hand looms. Probably a 
fair proportion of local cotton production was .spirited away 
from the fields at night to supply local .spinner.s and weavci'S. 
Ambitious goals were fixed by the Japanc.se, l)ut they were 
never reached, for at the time of reoccupation Burma was found 
to he experiencing a most acute shortage of every kind of textile. 
People in Burma were often clothed in gunny sacks and other 
materials jujt used liy even the poorest in the preceding period; 
while one case of .suicide was reported — the Karen girl in ques- 
tion being c|uite without clothing. 

(.'igarette lighter.s were manufactured in small quantities 
before the war, but an cxci.se duty, supposedly at the instance 
of the match companies, prevented its growth. Wartime pro- 

^ The Jlturman, toe. cU. 
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duction was stimulated by the drastic shortage o 
Rangoon, Moulmein, and Pyawljwc were the chief 
the lighter industry. Some matches af)pear to have 
duced by hand methods in Pegu, P>assein, IMoiiywa ; 

Cigarette lighters continue to be produced, in 
establishments, and newspapers occasionally publish p] 
protection of this industry. 

A type of “soap-sand” was made before the Ja 
vasion, but the availability of the genuine article mad 
stitute of limited consumer appeal. Aceoixliug to one 
much as 9,000 tons was manufactured in one year < 
Japanese occupation. 

The laboratories of the IMandalay -'\gricultural Co 
used extensively for research into ways and mean 
ducing paper, gunny bags, soaj), and cigarettes by s 
industry. 

In the spring of 1944 the Kitarf) J iko jn Company s 
for cobblers, so it is i^restmiecl that there was an incre 
leather industry, although further evidetice i.s lacking- 

There were frequent annf>uncement.s hy the* JaparL< 
dispatch to Burma of spcciali.sts who wcmkl teach Bu 
manufacture their own goods. Spinning, weaving, 
and straw manufacture, paint, gunny liag, leather, can. 
soap, illuminants, stihstitute cement, ice. arid toba« 
among the industries mentioned, Available evidence, 
shows a dearth of almo.st every kind of ct.>nsumers’ g-oo 
such efforts seem to have been of little succe.ss. 

Future of Burmese IIanuicrafxs 

Wartime hardships caused Burman.s to inix)rovise, - 
tage industries, to compensate as niucli as po.s.siblc for tin 
cessation of imports. One po.ssiblc residua! effect of 
developments may be the jiroduction of improved pott 
also of insulators for the electrical imlustry. Such ; 
were made at Thamaing, under Japanese supervision, i 
war pottery factory. 

Since the Burman frequently has clever lumds and 
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mind, there is every possibility that handicrafts will improve in 
the postwar period, and compete rather successfully with im- 
ports and with local larj^c-scale industry. These remarks apply 
even to the more densely populated river valleys, for it is ob- 
vious that remote momilain areas will alwavs have local handi- 
crafts unless and until roads or other means of transport end 
their remoteness, Burma’s Dry Zone even now produces a 
number of crops which might form the basis of cottage indus- 
tries, and the lltirma forests furnish many more. Ihirmesc 
carved elephants can bear comparison with those of any other 
country, and jierhaps competition with superior foreign products 
and well-directed vocational edticatiun may develop crafts which 
will be a permanent and prosperous part of Burmese economy. 

The commendable interest of the present provisional govern- 
ment appears to be resulting in practical measures, including 
exhibitions at home and abroad, which may cause Ikirmese 
handicrafts to increase in (fuality and to fill a larger share of 
the home demand, while developing a small but not unimportant 
export market for art goods. 
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FACTORIES 

General Statement 

The rather extensive integration of Burma’s ecoiunny with 
the economies of India and Kiirope resulted in a rejijiona! 
specialization or division of labor which made Burma almost 
entirely a producer of raw materials and semifinished products, 
while it imported manufactured products from other and more 
industrialized countries. Burma’s small factory imlustry was 
never protected by a tariff against Indian competition, and the 
tariffs against Empire products, and even foreign products, 
were never very high. On the other hand, foreign firms with 
well-established connections abroad, stood reatly to <iispose f)f 
the rice, teak, rubber, lead, petroleum, and other products of 
Burmese field, well, mine, or forests. 

Burmans, like nationalists in most other noniiulustrial 
countries, did not like this situation, for they noted that nearly 
all the politically and militarily strong countries were highly 
industrialized. 

Numerous public utterances by Burmese leaders suggest 
the likelihood of a vigorous program of industrializatirm as 
soon as the new national government is in a positioti to give 
detailed attention to this aspect of national developfjient. ft 
will be interesting to note the results of .such effort.s to over- 
come the handicaps of a late start and lack of domestic coal, 
iron, and capital. 

Since Burma s soil, climate, forest.s, and mineral resoxirees 
made it a particularly favored supplier of prnchjcts greatly in 
demand in India, Europe, and elsewhere, it is not surprising 
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that Indian and European firms developed factories which 
could mill the rice, saw the timber, refine the petroleum, or 
concentrate the ores preparatory for export. It is ])erfectly natu- 
ral that no early attempt should be made to build factories to 
cater to local demand, fc-ir at first local demand was for the 
products of a simple handicraft economy, 'rhis demand de- 
veloped, of course, as foreign cloth, electrical floods, bicycles, 
and other appurtenances of civilization were imjiorled, but the 
import came first, and only after a time was there sufficient 
demand to justify the erection of a factory.’ In fact, uj) to the 
time of the Japanese invasion, it is doubtful if local demand 
for a commodity like bicycles, for instance, was .sufficient to 
keep busy a factory of efficient size, 'fherefore, to ascribe to 
foreign industrialists a desire to “exiiloit” the Ihirman by de- 
veloping only export industry, .seems ejuite unjustified. The 
pattern of lUirmese industrial develojiment was almost exactly 
the same as that of any other region newly oiiened to world 
commc.rce. It did not differ greatly from that of the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

On May 5, 1947, there was announced the setting up of a 
National I’lanniug Hoard, consisting of the lion. Member for 
I’ianning, as chairman, two other cabinet officers, and other 
wc!l-(|ualified members, inchuling Dr. Ilia Myint, J’rofessor of 
Ecfjuomics in Rangoon University. The announcement con- 
tinued: “'fhe functions of the Hoard, broadly speaking, will be: 

(!) 'To prepare for the consideration of the Gcjvernor an 
integrated develf)pment program for Hurma .... 

(it) 'I'o decide ciucstions of pri(;rity as lietween different 
schemes .... 

( Hi ) 'I'o convert the development plans of each Department 
info a territorial plan for eiich region or district .... 

(?■?') 'I'o keep con.stant watch over the preparation and 
exi-cittion of tlie development plans (if each department <jr sub- 
committee.” 

' an intfrestin}?. it .somewhat umisual, disnissitni of (kmancl us a 
factor in Huntiot* oumoniy and culture, .sec Kiirnivall. Palitical licmwmy of 
Hunna (KauKocni, 19.1H), chapter x. 
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Statistical. Summary 

Table 21 shows the main types of factories in 104C) and the 
average number of workers in each type. It is condeiist^d imm 
the Annttal Report on the Working of the Factories .4ci ior 
that year. 

TABLE 21 

Factories in Burma, 1940*** 


Number of 

Type of Factory Factoiic;* 

Woolen mill 

Cotton mill 

Hosiery and underware 

Dockyards, etc 

Ordnance 

Railway workshops 12 

Coach building and motorcar repairing .... 

Electrical engineering 

Electric power 

General engineering 

Tramway works 

MetaLware factories 

Ore-treating mills 

Petroleum refineries^ 

Pumping stations (oil) 

Bakeries, etc 

Breweries 

Flour mills 

Ice and aerated waters 

Rice mills 

Sugar and cane-juice 

Water pumping stations 2 

Dyeing and bleaching 

Matches 

Soaps 

Starch products 

Vegetable oil niilLs 29 

Printing presses 19 

Sawmills 

Carpentry, etc. 

Cement, lime, and potteries 

Bricks, tile, stone 

Cotton gins 

Jewelry 2 

Rope works 

Rubber plantation factories . 2 

Rubber goods 2 

Sewage pumping 

Quinine tablets 

Leather and shoes 

Total (1940) .......... 1,027 

Total (1939) 1,031 

* ‘Tactory** means * 'premises in which power k 
‘5s and where 20 or more workers are employed**’’ 


Kmnb<‘ 


1 

43f) 

1 


o 

1437 

9 

2,2C»1 

1 

L :> 

12 

3.,?‘^3 

H 

727 

4 

1 5K 

3 

353 

19 

2 90 i 

2 

294 

3 

25R 

4 

105 

li) 

7, 154 

5 

173 

3 

r/ii 

2 

195 

3 

149 

7 

346 

673 

41,929 

5 

1 ,3b‘9 

2 

94 

1 

47 

5 


1 

579 

1 

233 

29 

1,513 

19 


116 

11,579 

4 

9H 

3 

325 

2 

44 

54 

3,76f> 

2 

79 

4 

475 

2 

47 

i 

3H9 

I 

42 

1 

63 

I 

Llfl 

t]027 


1,031 

H7,946 

used III 

md Qt tlie Rtaiiiifartwrliii 
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It will be noted that two-thirds of the factories were rice 
mills, and enii)loyed nearly half the total workers. Sawmills 
and cotton ffins were next in number of factories, although 
petroleum refineries, headed by the large Burmah Oil Company 
refinery at Syriam, had more employees than did the cotton 
gins. All four types of factories processed Burnie.se raw ma- 
terials, primarily for export. However, a significant propor- 
tion of the rice, lumber, and petroleum products was consumed 
within Burma. 

Of the 1,027 factories in Burma in 1940, only 61 (cotton 
gins, sugar refineries, and rubber plantation factories) were 
listed as seasonal ; the remainder operated more or less the year 
around. However, the rice mills arc much busier just after the 
harvest than during the monsoon season. 

Rangoon town had 134 of the factories, and 23,727 of the 
workers.. In other words, nearly 30 percent of the factory 
workers were employed within the city limits of Rangoon. 
Hanthawaddy and Insein districts included Rangoon’s indus- 
trial suburbs, and had another 18,487 workers. Insein Road, 
connecting the capital with the headquarters of Insein District 
a few miles away, has been called “the road of a thousand 
smells” because of the numerous small industrial establish- 
ments, .such as tanneries and soy-sauce manufacturers, which 
line the road. 


Rxce Miles 

Llpper (ihindwin District — a remote and undeveloped area — 
and five Dry Zone districts were the only ones without rice 
mills. However, the Pegu and Irrawaddy divisions, centering 
around Rangoon and Bas.scm, had most of the larger mills, 
catering to the export trade. Moulmein and Akyab were th 
only Ollier rice-milling centers of considerable importance. Ii 
fact, Rangoon's thirty-six mills processed a very high propor- 
tion of total rice exports. 

Rice intendcii for local consumption was ordinarily milled 
in the nearest town, or even in small mills located at crossroads 
or on .stream banks, not very near any town or village. Many 
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of the smaller mills were of German origin, small enough to 
escape inspection under the Factories Act. Hence the figure of 
673 for rice mills is almost certainly too low. 

The larger mills were mostly owned by Steel brothers or 
other important European firms.* However, Indians owned a 
number of medium-sized mills, and Chinese owned a few. In- 
dians reputedly exported more rice than did Steels and the 
other European firms. Country mills, operating for the local 
market, were often owned by Burnians. It will be noted that 
in this industry, as in most others, Furmans were fairly enter- 
prising in supplying the needs of their own i)eople, but lacked 
the foreign contacts and experience with which to engage in 
processing for the expoit market. 

The mill polishing of rice in Burma, as elsewhere, ordinar- 
ily removed so much of the cuticle that health .specialists tulvised 
the eating of hand-pounded rice, nr at least of less highly jjol- 
ished milled rice. Ih'isoners in the jails complained bitterh of 
the “poor quality” of the semi-polished rice which was fed them, 
but they almost invariably increased in health on such a diet. 

The parboiling of rice is described as fidlows 


Parboiling involve.s the gelatinization of the grain by tiie acfi(tn 
of steeping and steaming while it is still in the form of paddy. 'Fhe 
paddy is fir.st .steeped in large I)rick tanks for periofls of from" on«- to 
three days in water which in initially between 140 ' 1' and ISO ’ F. 
the bolder grains being given the h’igher le!n]>eratvires and longer 
steeping. The paddy is then transferred to steel containers wlnaa* 
it is subjected to low pre.s.sure for ten to twentv tninutes until com- 
pletely gelatinized After steeping and ‘boiling tlie t.;iddv is 

removed to_ sun drying floor.s When dry the j»arl)oih‘d 

paddy is milled in the same way as has been de.scribed for un- 
boiled or raw paddy. Parboiling' has the <Tfect of t(»ugl 
paddy kernel so that it can be milled with far lt*ss brejikagf* tliati 
is the case with raw rice. This kind of rice .-ils^^ has better kci'ping 
qualities than raw rice after it has been boiIe<I for erlihle purposes 
and is therefore in particular demand liy plantation and e.state 
laborers who are able to cook .sunicient rice at a time for more than 


2 One of the KanRoon mills, ,s,aici to have been the largest in the w.jr-kl 

iJurma I amphiet No, 4 (Longmans, Green & t.o,, 1944), pn, J.i I7~IH 
® Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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one meal. Unlike raw or white rice, par]3oi]ed rice does not turn 
sour if subjected to the heat of the sun; and is therefore favored by 
laborers who can take cooked rice wdth them to their outdoor work 
and rely upon a palatable meal duidng' the course of the day. Rice 
after parhoiIin|^ also contains a greater (|nantity of vitamin as the 
process of par])oiling tends to drive the cuticle and its vitamin 
content into the grains of rice. 

Uand-pounding, by a mortar and pestle system, is common 
in outlying mountain districts, but is also found in villages 
dose to Rangoon and other large centers. It is estimated that 
8 percent of the total crop is milled by hand (or, more commonly, 
by f<')Ot). An interesting device widely used in the Shan States, 
has been described as follows : 

TIic unhusked rice .... is placed in a hollowccFoul stone, about 
a foot deep and 15 inches in diameter. A wooden “pounder’' some- 
what smaller than the hole, is placed on the end of an 8~foot pole, 
balanced about 5^/i feet from the hole. The other end consists of 
a large basin into which water flows from a bamboo flume. When 
the Ihasiii is full its weight causes it to fall rather suddenly, bringing 
up the pounder to a height of 3 or 4 feet, Tlien the water rushes 
from the !)asin,.and the potinder falls with a thud in to the Iiole with 
its portion of paddy. <)ften several of these ingenious devices are 
owned ])y a single family, one of whose members finds it a simple 
aiKl pleasant task to mill several months’ supply of rice in a few 
<Iays/ 

An interesting sidelight on the rice industry was given by 
Janies liaxter, in his report on Indian Immigration, 1940. In 
liable 22 (p. 146) Mr. liaxter demonstrates that the larger mills 
predominantly luiropeati and Indian, employed mostly Indiar 
labor whereas the smaller mills had nearly as many Burmans as 
Indians in their employ. 

It will be noted that Burmans were much more prominent as 
skilled workers than as unskilletl workers. This further em- 
phasizes the fact that Burmans are readily adaptable to work 
wdth machinery, hut that they would prefer to slay cm the land 
than to accept back-breaking work such as carrying 20C)-pound 
bags of rice. It is also interesting to note that the mills with 


R. AndruK, in Foreii/n Commerce Weekly, Septcniher 4, 1943. 
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over 500 employees (Steel Brothers and other larg;e Iuin}{)ean 
firms) had a somewhat higher percentage of Biirniesc employees 
than mills with 400 to 499 employees (probably Indian in 
ownership). 


TABLE 22 

Employment of Burmans in Rice Mills of Various Sizes 
ON February 2, 1939 


Total Number 
of Employees 

Total of 

All Skilled 
Workers 

Percentage of 
Burmans 

a'otal 
Unskilled 
Workers ! 

rerceniage of 
Jhinnans 

0-^9 ' 

2.662 

52.4 


! 

! : 

4fK0 

50-99 

1.992 

35.7 


I 8.453 ' 

42.5 

100-199 

903 

22. G 


! 6,154 

:u.i 

200-299 

792 

26.3 


i 3.876 

19.2 

300-399 

473 

37.0 


1 3.187 

11.5 

400-499 

504 

10.5 


: 3,581 

4.5 

Over 500 

2,112 

25.4 


1 18.997 

0.5 

Totals 

9,448^ 

34. S 


50,729* 

22.1 


This total of 60,177 woikcrs compates with 41,626, the olhcial tH'urr for PMO, 
quoted earlier in this chapter. There is no real chscrepanry, since February 2 i% at the 
height of the milling season, and the 1040 figure onviously covcrrul a busy Hca.vun. 


Many of the Rangoon and Moulmcin mills were hurnetl nr 
otherwise damaged in 1942, but most of the smaller and 
scattered mills were not severely damaged. However, essen- 
tial machines were shipped from many of them to Japan, 
so some replacement is necessary to permit resumption of mill- 
ing operations. At the end of 1944 about half the RangOf)n rice 
mills were operating, and with rice export virtually at a stami- 
still, the other half were not needed. Advertisements in Purnie.se 
newspapers in 1943 advised Burmans to pound their own 
paddy — suggesting a shortage of milling capacity in .some 
areas, at least. With transport facilities largely brfiken down, 
cultivators more than a few mile.s from an operating rice niiil 
probably found it necessary to adopt hand methods to get their 
rice hulled at all. 

Since neai-Iy all the rice mill.s wore operated by steam, and 
burned paddy husks for fuel, it is unlikely that the fuel prolilem 
bothered the Japanese. Repair of machinery may have been 
rather difficult, however. 
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Rice-milling machinery and spare parts have been imported 
in sufficient quantities to facilitate milling of the entire crop for 


1946-47. 


Sawmitxs 

Sawmills followed rice mills in mtmher and in total number 
of employees. They also existed to process a local product for 
use both locally and for export. The large mills, situated in 
Rangoon and Moulmein for the most jjart, catered to the ex- 
port mai'kct. Most large mills were owned by three or four 
European firms, headed by Steel Brothers and the Bombay 
Burmah Trading Company. Some smaller Indian- and Chinese- 
owned mills were also located in the ports, while many smaller 
mills, often of Burmese ownership, were scattered about the 
country, providing timber for bazaars, monasteries, and the 
homes of moneylenders, landowners, and others who were 
prosperous enough to have timber or part-timber houses in- 
stead of bamboo huts. 

fn addition to the sawmills listed in Table 21, there were 
numerous saw pits, ordinarily owned and operated by Chinese, 
and employing two to six workers each. One sawyer stood 
above the log and the other in a pit, below, as boards were made 
“the hard way.” 


Textiles 

Cotton gins. — Myingyan, Mciktila, Sagaing, and Thayct- 
myo districts had 54 cotton gins large enough to be classed as 
factories. The largest of these gins belonged to Steel Brothers. 

Colton spinning . — The only cotton-spinning mill was that 
of the (.ionsolidated Cotton Company, a Steel Brothers subsid- 
iary, at Myingyan, It had started out under Burmese sponsor- 
.ship, and had been taken over by Steels after failing to operate 
profitably. In 1940 it had 1,286 cmploycc.s but was able to con- 
sume only a small part of Burma’s nearly 20,000-ton cotton 
cnip. The Burma Trade Journal for April 1939 reports that 
1938-39 yarn production amounted to 3,582,432 pounds, nearly 
‘)0 percent of which wa,s in the range 11s— 20s. 
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Knitiing mills . — Most of the 1,137 workers employed in 
the underwear-lenilting industry in 1940 worked for the Violin 
Hosiery Works at Singu, 12 miles north of Rangoon. An 
Indian Moslem firm owned the rather modern plant, and one of 
the members of the family secured his technical training in 
Japan. Bui'mese women predominated in the labor force, and 
staged a very colorful strike about 1939. The total output for 
the industry in 1938—39 was 262,651 dozen pieces weighing 
652,136 pounds. 

Woolen mills . — Within Insein’s well-populated jail there 
were, in 1940, some 430 “employees” of the government woolen 
mill. The output consisted of police and military uniforms. 
Turnover of employees is believed to have been low. Burma is 
not a producer of wool on a commercial scale, so the raw ma- 
terial was imported, ft is doubtful if this industry could have 
existed on a strictly competitive basis. 

Cotton zocazring . — Up to the time of the Japanese occupa- 
tion there was no cotton weaving in Burma, aside from hand- 
loom weaving — chiefly in village.s — and a few power looms iit 
Insein and other jails. 


Rnginekrinc; 

Dockyards and shipyards.— -VnirmC^ largest dockyard was 
at Dalla, across the river from Rangoon’s business district, attfl 
belonged to the Irrawaddy Flotilla (Company. It. aiul the com- 
pany’s smaller plants in Rangoon, employed all but 72 of tlmse 
engaged in the private section of the industry in .and those 

72 were in the small Mandalay and Moulmcin yards of the same 
company. The Dalla yards built at lea.st one express steamer 
for the Promc-Mandalay service. an<I furnished repairs to 
medium-sized ocean ves.sels, as well as to the company's large 
riverine fleet. 

The Rangoon dockyards of the Burma Ciovernment, .acro.s.s 
Pazundaung Creek from Hast Rangoon, employed 742 workcr.s. 
After the outbreak of the European war, the.se yards commeiicetl 
the building of lOS-foot motor mine sweepers, a.s well as hair- 
omile antisubmarine launches and Thornycroft matur launchc.s. 
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The Rangoon Tunes published a glowing account of the ship- 
building industry in its August 24, 1941, issue, stating that 
employment at the Government Dockyard was over 900. 

Prior to the 1940-41 spurt, however, shipbuilding in Burma 
was of very little importance, as shown from the following 
tabulation which lists in long tons the number of vessels built 
at Burma ports. 



1935-36 1 <? 36 - 37 

1937 -38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Rang*ooii . * . 

. . , 12 

1,645 

226 

124 

Moulmein . . 

...238 

270 



Totals . 

. . 250 

1,915 

226 

124 


The Dalla and Government yards were the subjects of par- 
ticularly effective demolition and subse(|ucnt bombing during 
1942—44. However, a large number (jf 45- to 60-foot wooden 
vessels were under construction by the Japanese in late 1944. 
Most activity was at the Government yards. 

General engineering . — The well-known firms of Irrawaddy 
Flotilla, Burmah Oil Company, and Burma Corporation had 
most of the genei'al engineering establishments. The largest 
ff>undry was that of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company in Ahlone, 
West Rangoon, with 931 employees in the busy season. The 
same company had a smaller foundry, with 120 employees, in 
Fast Rangoon, across the I’azundaung Creek from the Govern- 
ment Dockyard. Two large workshops each in Yenangyaung 
and Chauk catered to the needs of the oil fields, and employed 
a total of one thousand employees. In addition, there were large 
worksho])s at Namtu, in connection with the Burma Corpora- 
tion’s smelters and ore-dressing plant, and smaller workshops at 
Mawchi Mines and elsewhere. 

Ordnance . — Rangoon arsenal was expanded after the out- 
l)reak of war in Furope, and had 516 employees iii 1940 — prob- 
ably many more in 1941. It was situated in the Mingaladon 
Cantonment, north of Rangoon. 

Railway workshol’S. — The chief workshops of the Burma 
Railway.s were at Insein, near Rangoon, and at Myitngc, near 
Mandalay. F.mployment at In.scin was 1,316 tn 19-10, and in 
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both World Wars these shops turned out various ordnance 
items for the equipment of British forces. Approximately 200 
locomotives were repaired annually at Tnseiu. The Myitnq;e 
workshops concentrated on construction and repair of freight 
and passenger vehicles, using Burma’s excellent leakwood 
freely. Normal annual production was about 500 fcjur-wlieeled 
freight “waggons” and 30 medium-sized passenger carriages. 
About 2,500 freight cars and 600 passenger vehicles were re- 
paired annually. The adjoining power station had a capacity of 
1,1 50 kilowatts. 

There were minor railway repair .shops at Martaban. I’yun- 
taza, Toungoo, Thazi, Mohnyin, etc., hut most tjf the wtirk for 
the Bui'ma Railways was done at Insein or Myitngc. 

C oachhuilding and motor repair . — Tn Burma as in most other 
countries a large part of the motor-repair work was done in 
workshops too small to be classified as ‘‘factories.” Duly 727 
worked in establishments large enough to he included in avail- 
able statistics, and all but 113 of these were in Rangoon town. 

Chassis were ordinarily imported from Canada or the 
United States, and teakwood bodies built on them in Rangoon. 

The outbreak of the war and the opening of the Burma 
Road found a large number of Chine.se-owncd body-construc- 
tion centers in Rangoon. Also, Watson & Son. a British firm, 
had a large assembly plant. 'Fhe Burma Road was responsible 
for this sudden gi'owth of a new industry. 

Electrical power, engineering, and transforming.- -A Cnited 
States Department of Commerce puliHcation in 1**37 Hstcil 
106 power plants in Burma, several under 10 kilowatts in 
capacity, and six over 1,000 kilowatts. The largest was the 
Burmah Oil Company’s Yenangyaung plant with a capacity of 
20,000 kilowatts. 'Ihis plant, like the 16,S00-ldl<,twatt plant fT 
the Rangoon Rlcctric T. ramway and Supply Company supplici! 
alternating current, but the great majority of the plant.s stjp- 
plied direct current on a voltage of 220, with oil engines as the 
source of power. The third largest plant %vas that at Maitsam, 
near Namtu, with a capacity of about 10,000 kilowatt.s. 

Many of the electric plants in Burma were adjunct.*; of 
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mines and factories. For instance, the Bombay Burmah Trad- 
ing Company’s modern sawmill at Rangoon used sawdust as fuel 
for the production of electricity in its 820-kilo\vatt plant, also 
in Rangoon. 

Naturally, the demolition sqttads paid particular attention 
to clectric-])owcr plants in the spring of 1942 and all the larger 
plants were rendered useless, at least temporarily. Repairs 
were made in the oil fields, near Namtu and in Rangoon, how- 
ever, and in 1S)43 and 1944 the Japanese were getting a small 
proportion of the former output of electric power. The Ran- 
goon Electric Tramway plant, for instance, was in use in the 
fall of 1944, but Allied bombing and Japanese demolition put 
it out of operation before the British forces reoccupied Ran- 
goon in May 1945. 

Up to the present time electric supply has been restored 
only partially in Rangoon and most district centers. American 
lend-lease generators helped provide a minimum of power 
for Rangoon, but are inadequate to restore full production. 

Tramzvays . — The Rangoon Electric Tramway and Supply 
Company had a small system in Rangoon, and after 1937 it 
added a rather efficient trackless tram system. Its Ahlone 
w'orks employed about 300 persons. Mandalay had a small 
ti-amlinc, with about 50 employees in its workshop. 

ORE-TREATIirG MiLX-S 

The statistics given in Table 21 of four ore-treating 
plants with 105 employees, arc highly misleading. They relate 
to ministerial Burma® and do not include the Shan States, where 
the Bawdwin Mine and the Namtu refineries and ore-dressing 
j)lant arc sitttated. Nor are the important facilities of the Maw- 
chi Mines included, as they are located in Karenni. 

Aluminum 

Aluminum sheets were imported from India and elsewhere. 
More than half the 258 employees of “metalware factories” 
worked for Messrs. Jeewanlal, Ltd., an Indian firm with a 
plant along cxdorful and "smell ful” Inscin Road. This plant 

^ l^'ormcriy ^‘Divlskmai Burma” ur ^'British Burma.” 
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was believed to have operated under Japanese stipcrvision, pro- 
ducing a variety of metal items. 

Sugar Refin kkies 

Burma’s largest sugar mill is at Zeyawaddy, 139 miles north 
of Rangoon on the main railway line. The land in the vicinity 
was made over to the Sinha family in the last century and fam- 
ine refugees from Bihar, in India, were settled iheia*. I’atldy 
has been their chief crop, but part of the grant has been planted 
to sugar cane in recent ycai's, with the erection of the reiiiun-y. 
However, it is doubtful if .sugar cane (U)es as well at Zeyawarldy 
as in Toungoo and Yamethin districts, farther north. Since the 
erection of the refinery, about 1930, the HOO-odtl workers at the 
peak of the season come large!}' from near-by farms, and have 
usually been Indians. This refinery, together with tlie some- 
what smaller mill of Messrs. Finlay Fleming and ('ompanv. in 
Myitkyina District, produced 38,2.52 long tons of \\hiu' sugar 
in 1940-41.'’ 

Burme.se farmers throughout Toungoo, northern I\‘gu, aiul 
southern Yamethin District grow considerable (juantities of 
sugar cane for shipment by rail to Zeyawaddy. llowevcr, their 
production chronically outran the capacity of the mill, and by 
1940 it was neces.sary to convert considerable quantities of 
sugar cane into kynntaga or jtii/f/i'i'y, a subst.ance somewhat 
similar to bi'own .sugar, in order to prevent w.'tste. A bulbiek- 
pow'cred cru.sher and a few pans sufficetl to make kyantaij<t in 
the midst of the field. The cane, after crushing, is use<i for fuel. 

The Ensuiko Company, thought to be a Mitsui subsidiary, 
resumed operations at Zeyawaddy. In September 1943, Indians 
in and around Zeyawaddy were about as numerous as in the 
prewar period. For a time operations were ctmtinued at the 
Sahmaw (Myitkyina) plant of h'inlay h'leming, but repe;it<-d 
bombing stopped all activities. When S.ahmaw wtis reocenpied 
by Allied troops in the early autumn of 1944 it wa.s fotmd that 
the laboratory and “sugar end” of the factory were <!e.stroye<l. 
It was thought possible that it would he niorc satis factfsry 

Burma Trade Journal, October 194 L 
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to erect a new factory than to attempt to recondition the 
much-bombed Sahmaw factory. The 1 Ininpale plant, a much 
smaller refinery in Thaton District, may have reopened opera- 
tions in 1943—44, under the control of the Nippon Sugar Manu- 
facturing Company. The Zeyawaddy factory is in nearly full 
production at present, but the other two factories are not 
operating. 

Total white sugar consumption in Burma was estimated at 
about 48,000 tons, so the country was nearly self-sufficient 
when both plants were operating at full capacity, and would 
have been quite self-sufficient if 1 Ininpale had also been operat- 
ing efficiently. 

Minor Food Industries 

Rangoon had three flour mills, which processed Australian 
wheat. In addition to the North Indian and Furopean popula- 
tion which ate bread regularly, Burmans often consumed cakes 
made of wheat flour. Employees at the flour mills numbered 
146. There were three bakeries in Rangoon large enough to 
come within the purview of the Factories Act. 

Burmans with Western education usually partook of alco- 
holic beverages, but the great majority of Burmans adhered to 
their Buddhist principles and were total abstainers. The Moul- 
mciu and Mandalay breweries, therefore, catered mainly to 
immigrants, and were not very large or iriiportant. The use 
of acrateil (soda) waters was fairly common in towns and 
along the railway, and Messrs. DuBern & Company, a Franco- 
British firm, had a large plant in Rangoon. Ice was another 
product of fairly general use by urbanites, particularly the more 
well-to-do, and was manufactured chiefly by DuBern & Com- 
pany. 

The Japanese reportedly commenced the manufacture of 
saki with 7 percent alcoholic content. 

Cement 

Steel Brothers & Company was well represented in the 
Burma cement industry — in fact they were that industry, 
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through their subsidiary, the Burma Cement C>)mpany — the 
Thayetmyo plant of which sui^plied 93.05 percent of the 
country’s domestic consumption in 1939—40 ami exp<')rted aboixt 
7,000 tons to Malaya and other Far Eastern countries.’ Dalmia 
Cement from India was imported in considerable ([uantities in 
1941. The Dalmia company did not belong to the Inrlian 
cement cartel, of which the Burma Cement C.'om[)any was a 
member. 

The plant was situated at the southern outskirts of I'hay- 
etmyo, on the Irrawaddy, and was connected with the fjuarry 
by a two and one-half mile railway. The power plant and 
the kilns used natural gas from near-by oil fields. I'hese fu'Ids 
were controlled by the Indo-Bunna I’etroleuni Company, an- 
other Steel Brothers enterprise. Annual cajjacity of the plant 
was about 60,000 long tons. The rotary kiln, silos for cement 
slurry, and storage bins were all very modern, and competent 
European engineers were in charge. 

The Burma Cement Company was a memljer of the Indian 
cement cartel, and therefore e.Kjxorted no cement to India. Mr. 
Tait, in his presidential address at the end of 1940, pointed with 
pride to the use of his company's cement in Rangoon's latest 
arterial highway, and hoped for the building of more roads of 
this superior type. Regarding financial operalinn.s in R>3'> 40, 
Chairman Tait stated : 

After making provision of Rs. 360,000 hsr depreciation of plaiU, 
writing off from cpiarry development account R.s. 33, 9)0/4/ 11, aiul 
making adequate provision for income tax and super tax, there 
remains at the credit of Profit and Lo.s.s Account the .sum of 
Rs. 522,585/14/1, and providing you confirm the nn-ommendation 
made by your Directors of the payment of a divid<>nd of R,s-.l/~ 
per share, there will remain to be carried forward to 19d() ..4I a 
balance at the credit of Profit and Lo.ss Account of Rs. 179.5H5/I4/1 
as against Rs. 177,115/7/8 brought forwar<i fr<nn PklH -ah. 

The labor force at the Thayetmyo plant was about half 
Indian atid half Burmese. 

Mr. John Tait (now Sir John Tait), Pre.viftent of the Burina Cement 
Company and head of the Ransoon offtce of fstee! lirntlitTs, at the fifth 
annual general meeting reported in the Hans/tim Times. Lcrenilxer 31, 1'140, 
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Allied demolition and bombing sufficed to prevent the Jap- 
anese from making much use of the plant, but by the same 
token, it is believed that Steel Brothers will have to import 
considerable machinerj' to resume operations. 

Burma was more than self-sufficient in cement, as exports 
were approximately twice as great as imports, both in 1938—39 
and 1939-40. 

Ritbiser 

Tn spite of the fact that Burma is one of the minor rubber- 
exj)orting countries of the world, rubber manufacturing has 
always been very small. The two rubber factories in the north- 
ern outskirts of Rangoon had but 389 employees in 1940. One 
factory, founded in 1936, produced about 4,000 pairs of rubber- 
soled canvas shoes and 12,500 pairs of all-rubber shoes monthly. 
Rubber consumption was 18 long tons of raw rubber monthly. 
The other factory used 4 or 5 tons of raw rubber monthly, and 
produced rubber blocks (bricks) and balls for use in rice mills. 
The products of these factories were used almost entirely within 
Burma, and were supplemented by very extensive imports of 
rubber products of all kinds. 

Under the Japanese, one of these factories expanded opera- 
tions with numerous Japanese technicians to guide the Indian 
laborers. It manufactured crepe-rubber bicycle tires, rubber 
belting, and boots and shoes for the armed forces. 

The Burma Rubber Works of Kamayut advertised in Sep- 
tember 1946 that it manufactured: “Canvas and I'ubber shoes, 
rice mill bricks, motor tyre compound, rubber stamp compound, 
all sorts of rubber washers, and rubber stoppers for bottles.” 

Matches 

The well-nigh universal use of the cheroot makes the match 
problem in Burma a very pressing one. An Indian, Adamjee 
ITaji Dawood, built a modern match factory in northeast Ran- 
goon and employed about 1,400 of the 2,100 workers engaged 
in Burma’s five match factories. Exports from Burma (largely 
frfmi the Dawood mill) in 1940-41 amounted to 2,653,000 
gross of boxes. Burmese woods were used for splints, although 
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they are far inferior to woods from the North Temperate Zone. 

The only other factory of any size was that of the Ihirnia 
Match Company, believed to have been associated witli the 
group of factories in India formerly allied with the Swedish 
Match Trust. Its factory, down the Rangoon River approxi- 
mately opposite the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company’s 'Phil- 
awa Refinery, was never as modern as the Dawood factory. 
Kemmendine, Akyab, and Mandalay had the other small match 
factories. 

Lack of chemicals, transport, and machinery prevented the 
match factories from being of much help to the Japaiu'se. In- 
stead, there grew up a fairly flourishing trade in atitomatic 
lighters, made in homes and small workshops. In l‘*4t> there 
was some protest against excise duties on home-produced light- 
ers, which may indicate that the market for matches may have 
been permanently affected by the war. 

Unlike most Burma industries, Burme.se emph>yees were in 
the majority, even in the Adamjee Ilaji Dawood factory. 'Phis 
was perhaps largely due to the necessity of employing large 
numbers of women for the handwork of filling the bf>xes. etc., 
and the absence of a large class of Indian laboring women. 

M ISCEX.LANKO US f .N' I> Cr.STR t K.S 

The starch factory starte<l in the northeastern outskirts of 
Rangoon shortly before the outbreak (T war in Ifun^pe appear.s 
to have been fairly important, with 233 emi>loyecs and a mod- 
ern-appearing plant. The vegetable-nil mills crushed the grotnul- 
nut, cottonseed, and sesame of perhaps 2.000,000 acres. 
However, many a villager had a home-made device, operate?! 
with bullock power, for crushing oilseeds. For thi.s rea.son it is 
not known what proportion of the 200,000 long tons f>f grouiKi- 
nut or fifty to sixty thomsand tons of .sesame seeds was 
crushed by the 29 “factories” with their 1,5 1 3 employe.s. The 
larger of these mills, such as that at Allanmyo. opposite 'I'hay- 
etmyo, were operated by the ubiquitou.s Steel Brothers. 

The largest printing presses were all in Rangoon—tlwjse 
of the Government of Burma, the American Baptist Mis.sion, 
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and the four leading newspapers. In addition to the presses 
listed in the statistics cited earlier in this chapter there were 
numerous workshops too small to come within the scope of the 
Factories Act. For instance, hy operating a typesetting plant 
in one hole-in-the-wall, a printing press in a second, and a 
bindery in a third, it was possible to operate a fair-sized busi- 
ness without maintaining the minimum standards reciuired by 
the Factory Act. 

The leather and shoe factory was in Tnsein jail, and like the 
woolen mill its customers were the military police and other 
government agencies. 

Other factories manufactured rope, (|uininc, soap, pottery, 
umbrellas, and other commodities for the local market, although 
ordinarily supplying but a small part of total consumption. 
Some were located in the well-populated jails, and there is a 
story (probably untrue) that when a large order for wood- 
carving was received by a certain jail the police would bring in 
the jail’s most skilled “alumnus,” to reside there until the order 
was filled ! At any rate, the jails deserve credit for making a 
considerable contribution to the technical skill of Burmese 
craftsmen. 


The Japanese Period 

Comments have been made above as to Japanese operation 
of rice mills, power plants, and numerous other factories. In 
general, it may be said that industrial proditction appears to 
have fallen drastically during the Japanese occupation, owing 
to a number of caiiscs, of which the chief were perhaps the fol- 
lowing; (a) Allied demolition before withdrawal; (b) Allied 
bombing attacks; (c) evacuation of Indian, European, and 
Anglo-Indian engineers, and skilled and unskilled labor; 
(d) lack of imports of coal, chemicals, machinery, spare 
parts, etc.; (e) lack of transport facilities; (/) lack of fuel; 
and (g) inflation, food and clothing shortages, and inability to 
offer sufficient incentive to laborers. 

Against these handicaps must be set the Japanese desire to 
make Burma as self-sufficient as possible, and as satisfactory a 
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base as possible for the “Drive to Delhi.” The enthu.siasni of 
Burmese nationalists was whipped up by grandio.se schemes for 
a truly indigenous industrialization, and as late as July 1944 
the Japanese government announced a course of three months’ 
training for fifty young Burmans in electricity, soap-making, 
tanning, engineering, carpentry, and extraction of {jelrol from 
rubber. A few months earlier there was an advertisement for 
moulders to work iron and co])i)cr for the Marnin K.K at 
Thamaing, between Rangoon and Tnsein. 'The laboratories of 
the Mandalay Agricultural College were praisetl as the basis of 
new industries, while .success in the manufacture of pulp, soap, 
cotton gauze, and particularly of textiles, was announced from 
time to time. 

In one area in Upper Burma the Ja])anese set up a slaughter- 
house, a tannery, a piggery, and a textile trading company. 

There is no doubt that practically all companies pnxiucing 
minerals, and most other industries of any importance were 
either taken over by the Jai)anese completely, or, as in the case 
of the U Thaw Pottery Works, required to accept Jajtanese 
“partners.” 

Japanese firms attempted to manufacture a large variety 
of goods for their army, including cotton blankets, cau.stic soda, 
soap, hardware, .small arms, and shell cases. Intensified .•\IIied 
bombing, plus a very effective blockade and the destruction of 
railway and other forms of land transjxirt, brought most such 
operations to a standstill even before the Japanese evacuation. 
The Japanese removed many generators and other essential 
parts of machinery; and after their evacuation ami before the 
arrival of the British, looting further complicated the prohlunis 
of those who were later to attempt to restore industrial pro- 
duction. 

Industrial REiiAiui.iTATiftN 

June 1946 s(»mc 500 rice mills were in op^Tation- — 
Ihrce-fourths of the prewar numfier. Willi rice production less 
than 40 percent of normal, however, it is ohviou.s that mt>s{ mills 
were not producing denned rice at the prewar rate. 
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The chairman of the Timber Project Board explained in 
May 1946 that at the time of reoccupation some 60 percent of 
Burma’s sawmills were destroyed or ineffective, the remainder 
being in a poor state of repair.® The official report of the Board 
for May 1946 gave the following encouraging information : 

There are signs that the supply position should ease in the 
fairly near future. The rehabilitation of Messrs, the B.B.T.C.L. 
Dunneedaw Sawmill is now almost complete and the mill should 
come into operation in early June. This should materially improve 
the quantity of timber available in the Ilfangoon area.® 

It will be noted that the sawmills were restored much more 
slowly than the rice mills, for Rangoon was reoccupied early 
in May 1945. The Bombay-Burmah Trading Company saw- 
mill at Dunneedaw was the largest in Burma. 

In June 1946 it was reported that “a local match factory 
is being encouraged to start production as soon as po.ssiblc in 
order to help meet the shortage of matches in Burma.”"’ 

Burmese Industrial Potential 

As Burmans have amply demonstrated their ability to han- 
dle and repair machinery, there appears to be no reason why 
local labor may not be found for any probable degree of in- 
dustrialization. Burmese capital, on the other hand, is almost 
wholly lacking, and future industrialization would seem likely 
to involve either the continuation of large-scale foreign invest- 
ments and control or a great extension of state enterprise with 
borrowed funds. A compromise might be the admission of 
foi'eigners as junior partners in state or private firms, the 
former furnishing patents, machinery, and technicians in return 
for a minority interest. Some American concerns have assisted 
in the setting up of companies in other underdeveloped countries 
where public sentiment would frown upon new out-and-out 
foreign enterprise. 

^ 77ip lUu'fiian^ May 17, 1946. 

Ibid,, June IB, 1946. 

Ibid,, June 11, 1946, luicouragcment was bein|^ provided by the Gov- 
ernment of Burma in an unspecified manner. 
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The difficulty of persuading Burmans to invest in industry 
is great. In the Conservative Blueprint for Burma of 1944, 
there occurs the passage : 

One case was presented to us where a Briti.sh firm, e.stahlish- 
ing a cement company, deliberately fixed tlie .shares at tlie figure 
of ten rupees and appointed a Burman on the directorate, but the 
response of the Burman investor was negligible, in spite of a large 
block of shares having been reserved for subscription by Burmans. 

It may be argued that Burmans would invest more readily 
in shares of distinctly Burmese companies, ht:t it is difficult to 
see how they can acquire the nccessaiy experience to manage 
such concerns successfully without first associating themselves 
with existing companies, or employing foreign leclinicians for 
rather long periods at high salaries. 

In the absence of deposits of iron, and of definifely proved 
deposits of commercially workable coal, “heavy industry" does 
not seem likely to be located in Burma. 1 lowever, the petroleum 
industry, with abundant natural gas as a by-product, may per- 
haps assist future industrialization, i lydroeleclric power un- 
doubtedly could be developed in the mountains, but not, it 
appears, near the large port cities where manufacturing has 
hitherto been concentrated. 

As to industries which may be <levelopcd to a greater 
extent in the future than in the past, every stiKlent of Burma 
economy probably has his own list. Sf>me possibilities tenta- 
tively put forth are : 

Cotton textiles . — This industry appears alilc to thrive in 
most countries of the world, although it sometimes requires 
tariff protection. In 1941 the foundation was laid for the jtro- 
tection of Burmese industry from Indian competition. Burma 
has the raw cotton, the labor, the market, and a little experi- 
ence for such an industry. 

Rubber goods . — Tennis shoes arc extremely popular, jm<l 
considerable quantities arc imported. If the textile industry 
expands so as to he able to provide canvas at a reasonafde pric<!, 
all products will be of local origin. If, of cottrse, the textile 
industry requires a very high tariff, the rubber goixls industry 
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will be penalized thereby. Jb'esumaldy chemicals used in rubber 
manufacture will need to be imported. 

Canned fruits, X'cgctahics, and milk . — Considerable quan- 
tities of “oilmanstorcs” were imported annually, and many 
prosperous Burmans began feeding- their children on hygienic 
imported milk, ddic Shan States have large areas cjuitc suitable 
for dairying as well as for the growing of the fruits and vege- 
tables common to the temperate zones. Why should Burma 
always have to import such canned goods from Australia, 
America, etc., paying double the price in those countries because 
of the long freight haul and extra middleman’s profit? 

Paper . — With vast areas covered with fast-growing bamboo, 
Burma should be able to manufacture paper at competitive 
costs. 

The list might be expanded indefinitely, and there are doubt- 
less other industries which would be found, on further study, 
to be more suitable than one or another of those just mentioned. 
Burmans, like nationals of most other countries which were in- 
troduced late to world economy, appear unwilling for their 
country to continue indefinitely as a source of raw materials 
for other countides, while importing practically all of its manu- 
factured commodities. They have noticed that the wealthier 
and more powerful countries of the world are the ones with the 
largest industries in the great majority of cases. Arguments 
about lack of coal and iron, of capital and of industrial experi- 
ence may be brushed aside with reference to the industrial de- 
velopment of Italy, Japan, and numerous other countries which 
at first did not seem “favored” by nature for industrialization. 

Public vs. Private Ownership 

Prior to the war, private ownership was the rule in Bur- 
mese economic life, only such utilities as the railways, postal 
services, and telecommunications being publicly owned. On Sep- 
tember 19, 1946, however, the official Nexv Times of Burma 
published a statement to the effect that the Government had 
decided to restore electric supply on a nationalized basis. The 
plan included; (1) “the enactment of legislation authorising the 
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establishment of an Electricity Supply Board; (2) *‘the appoint- 
ment of a specially qualified engineer — to act as Executive 
Officer of the Board”; (3) standardization of equipment, etc., 
and (4) installation of generator sets of 25 to 100 k\v. capacity, 
producing single- and three-phase alternating current of 230/ 
400 volts. 

Although the avowed Communists have been expelled from 
Burma’s leading party, and are not at present represented in the 
cabinet, some of the leading Burmese politicians have stated 
their beliefs in socialistic and even communistic principles. It 
is therefore not unlikely that Burma’s industrialization will in- 
volve a large measure of public ownership and management. 

Public statements by rcspfinsible Burmese leaders, however, 
give no hint of a program of confiscation or prohibition of 
foreign investment. On the other hand, there ap{)ears to he a 
desire to encourage industrialization by all feasible means, pro- 
vided foreign investment does not involve unwanted foreign 
economic control of Burmese life generally. 
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EXPORTS 

General Nature 

Two-thirds to three-fourths of Burma’s total exports, by value, 
consisted of two items — rice and petroleum. Nearly nine- 
tenths passed through a single port — Rangoon. Three-fifths of 
Burma’s exports went to a single country — India. These three 
characteristics: (1) predominance of one or two export 
products, (2) .shipment through one or two ports, and (3) 
shipment mostly to a country with which there are political 
tie.s — are fairly typical of colonial areas in southeastern Asia. In 
Malaya, for instance, tin and rubber are outstanding as ex- 
ports, and Singapore and Penang as ports, although Malaya’s 
relatively free-trade regime prevented British Empire countries 
from having a lopsided share of the colony’s trade. French 
Tndo-China, on the other hand, sent nearly 60 percent of its 
exports to France and to the other French colonies. 

Following rice and petroleum products, Bui'ma’s other chief 
exports, in order of importance, were: teak and other woods, 
lead, wolfram, tin, vegetables (including beans and potatoes), 
raw rubber, raw cotton, cattle hides, matches, zinc, and copper. 
It will be noted that raw and semifinished products predomin- 
ated. Petroleum products and matches were the only commodi- 
ties in the foregoing list which were exported in finished form 
The teak, metals, rubber, cotton, and hides, however, were 
necessarily given preliminary treatment prior to export. Of- 
ficial export statistics have been used to compile Table 23 show- 
ing exports for the last four prewar years: 
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TABLE 23 

Exports of Principal Commodities* 

{Fears ending March 31 ) 
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Leading Commodities 

Rice . — Rice and bran constituted approximately half Bur- 
ma’s total exports from the standpoint of value. In the last full 
prewar year, 1940—41, they rose to half the total, since ex- 
port of minerals was considerably curtailed. Although Steel 
Brothers was the largest single firm in the export of rice, Indian 
merchants handled over half of the country’s total — including 
much the largest proportion of the rice sent to India. 

Burma was outstanding among rice exporters, being respon- 
sible for nearly two-fifths of total world exports. Thailand 
and French Indo-China were the only other countries with 
over a million tons annual export, and the two of them to- 
gether exported around three million tons annually, or the 
same quantity as did Burma. In other words, the three neigh- 
boring countries exported about three-fourths of all the rice 
entering world trade. In each case a rather secure monsoon rain, 
broad, flat river valleys and deltas, and a not too dense popula- 
tion combined to produce a great surplus over domestic food 
requirements. 

Three- fourths of Burma’s normal rice export passes thi'ough 
Rangoon, having reached that port by inland waterway for the 
most part, although considerable quantities also are sent to 
Rangoon by rail. “Boat paddy” normally commanded a slight- 
ly higher price than “rail paddy” since it ordinarily came from 
the Irrawaddy Delta, and hence from somewhat richer land 
and was of better quality. Bassein, Akyzib, and Moulmein are 
the other three rice-exporting ports. 

Since paddy was harvested from November to February or 
March, export took place chiefly in the months of January to 
May, March being the largest single month. However, exports 
continued throughout the entire year. A little over half the 
export consists of “raw rice” or ordinary white rice. Some- 
what over two-fifths consists of parboiled rice (particularly for 
South India, Ceylon, and Malaya), and the remainder of broken 
rice, etc. Very little unhullcd rice, or paddy, is exported. 

European, Indian, and Chinese firms are grouped into a 
Rice Merchants’ Association, and customs as to grading, bro- 
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kerage, etc., are similar to those in common use throughout the 
world. 

Burma has co-operated with the International Emergency 
Food Commission, a subordinate body of the Food an<l Agri- 
culture Organization. The I.E.F.C. ha.s “allocated” Burmese 
exports, chiefly to India, Ceylon, and Malaya, thu.s following 
prewar practice. The price received by Burma, around Rs, -lOO 
per long ton, has been far less than the “black market” rate 
charged by nonco-operating exporters in French ludo-China. 
Flencc there are numerous reports of the unauthorized smug- 
gling of rice from Tenasserim to Malaya, to take advantage of 
the high prices available in the latter country. 

Petroleum Products . — About a fourth of expf)rts, by value, 
consisted of petroleum products- — chiefly kerf).sene fur the lamps 
of India. Since the Burmah Oil Company was the conntiy's 
chief producer and refiner of petroleum, it was also the chief c.v- 
porter to India and elsewhere. I'araflln was the one petroleum 
product which went mostly to Europe, rather than to India. 

Woods . — Teakwood ranked third among e.xports, and was 
shipped by the chief European firms menti(jne<i in chajiter vii. 
It is ordinarily shipped in the form of “sijuares,” for ftjrther 
sawing in the country of destination. 

Lead, Wolfram, -and 7'in . — Mineral pnxlucts, chiefly from 
the Bawdwin and Mawchi Mine.s, came next in importance. It 
is interesting to note that both the.se great mines are not situ- 
ated in Burma proper, but in the Shan States and Karenni, 
respectively. Ilowever. export necessarily takes place through 
Rangoon. Together they made up over 10 percent of total 
exports. The large ICuropean firms responsible for mining also 
took care of export. 

Exi>okts by Countuihs 

The following table reproduce.s (official figures for destina- 
tions of Burma’s exports in the thrtx* year.s 1937-39 to 10. 

After that time trade was very abnormal, due to war conditions. 
In October 1941, for in.stance, tola! export.s were valuerl at 
Rs. 76,610,000, of which no le.ss than Rs .42.850,000 w!>rth 
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were destined for India. Other British countries, the United 
States, and the Netherlands Mast Indies took practically all the 
rest. Prewar trade, in thousands of dollars, for years ended 
March 31, is given in Table 24. 

'rAiu.i’: 24 

Sea-borne Export Trade with I^rinctpai. ("ountriks* 



Valuft of General Exports 

Percont of Total 

Country 

(juillioiiit of dollars) 





1937 V,H 



U>37~:{vS 

1938- 39 

1039-40 

India 

9( E 40 a 

94,000 

100,200 

51.0 

54.3 

00.1 

United Kingdom 

32,000 

22,100 

23,300 

IG.O 

12.7 

13.2 

Ceylon 

11,200 

9,700 

9,800 

5.9 

5.0 

5.5 

Straits Settlements ... 

11,100 

9,800 

8,100 

5.9 

5.0 

4.0 

Japan 

4,300 

3,100 

7,100 

2.3 

1.8 

4.0 

(Enanany 

7,200 1 

0,000 

2,300 

3.8 

3.8 

1.3 

Malaya 

2,700 

2,300 

1 ,800 

1 .4 

1.3 

1.0 

United States 

400 

300 

1,700 

0.2 

0.2 

1.0 

Cliina 

1 ,000 

700 

1,400 

0.5 

0.4 

0.8 

others 

22,900 

24,900 

15,100 

12.1 

14.3 

8.5 

Totals 

189,200 

174,100 

170,800 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



.. — 

— 






* Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 1939, based on Seaborne Trade of Burma. 


Reasons for India’s predominant position are: (1) Indian 
])orts were closest to Burmese ports; (2) India is deficient in 
supplies of rice, petroleum, and teak, whereas Burma ha.s an ex- 
port surplus ; (3} there was free trade between the two countries 
accompanied by mildly protective tariffs against goods from 
all other countries; (4) currencies were the same, while the 
Reserve Bank of India continued to be Burma’s central bank, 
even after .separation in 1937; (5) the trade of Burma, both 
internal and foreign, was largely in Indian hands. Preliminary 
1946-47 trade returns show India taking Rs. 62,400,000 of 
Burma’s Rs. 174,200,000 of exports. Plongkong, Malaya, Cey- 
lon, Indonesia, and the United Kingdom followed in that order. 

About half the remaining trade of Burma was with other 
British Empire countries. The ports of Ceylon and Malaya 
were next closest to Burma after India, and both coun- 
tries rcciuired large rice imports. In general, however, the pre- 
ponderance of other empire countries in the remainder of Bur- 
ma’s trade must be partially attributed to imperial preference. 
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growing out of the Ottawa Agreements. This difTereiitial in 
favor of empire countries was oi'dinarily 10 to 15 percent — 
sufficient to make considerable difference in many hi^lily com- 
petitive lines. Moreover, British firms had a large, if not pre- 
ponderant, place in many branches of industry, transport, and 
trade, and their world-wide connections were mainly British. 
All but a very small part of the ocean-going vessels calling at 
Rangoon were British, and stopped at British ports around 
the world wherever possible, so that it was not always possil>le 
to ship goods directly to Burma from many non-British coun- 
tries. Thus part of the reason for Burma’s trade orientation 
toward empire countries was the same as the reason for the 
orientation of Philippine or Indo-Chinese trade toward the 
United States and I'rance, respectively, except tliat political fac- 
tors, such as tariffs, were much stronger deterrents to world-wide 
trade relations in the Philippines and lndo-( 'hina than in Burma. 

Japan did not, before the war, occujw a very important place 
in Burmese trade. However, Japan supplied a much larger share 
of Burmese imports than it took of Burmese exports. Only in 
1939—40 did the Japanese share in Burmese exports rise to 4 
percent, and this was due partially t(j the curtailment of trade 
opportunities with Europe, as well as the intensification of 
Japan’s armament program. Japan di<l. however, purchase con- 
siderable cotton, and smaller quantitic.s of a number of other 
raw materials. 

Similarly, exports to the United States were very much 
smaller than imports from the United States, tlte former 
amounting to but a fraction of 1 percent until PHt). 40, while 
imports were around 4 percent of the total. 

Exports During the Japanrsk Ociu/patio.v 

With the Japanese occupation, Burmese export.s to India 
and most other leading markets ceased abrtiptly. loir Eastern 
countries which were also under Japanese occupation only t<K>k 
a total of 9 percent of Burma’s 1938..39 export-s— childly be- 
cause many of them exported the same conmiCKlities as Burma, 
or could buy those commodities nearer at hand. Not only the 
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Japanese, but many among their enemies, expected Burma’s 
natural riches to make a large contribution to the self-sufficiency 
of the ‘‘Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” Japanese 
steamers of 1,000 to 5,000 tons draught took away substantial 
quantities of teak, rice, looted commodities (autc^mobiles, scieti- 
tific instruments, electric refrigerators), and lead and other 
metals already mined and ready for export at the time of occu- 
pation. However, by the start of the 1943 monsoon in May, 
Allied attacks on Japanese shipping throughout the whole of Far 
Eastern waters caused few large Japanese vessels to continue 
to make the long run around Singapore to Burma. Thereafter, 
export on a greatly reduced scale took place in small wooden 
vessels. All in all, Burma contributed surprisingly little to the 
Japanese war machine in the way of exports — thanks largely 
to Allied submarines and aircraft. 

Burma’s Postwar Export Prospects 

The first two years of peace have witnessed a world-wide 
scramble for cereals, including rice, and for building materials 
such as teakwood. It is unfortunate that Burma was so rav- 
aged by war as to be unable to export more than half a million 
tons of rice in 1946 (against a normal export of over three 
million tons) and very little teakwood. Lead, petroleum, and 
other Burmese exports have also been in great demand on the 
world market, and there is little prospect of any of Burma’s 
leading exports failing to find a ready market for the forsee- 
able future unless, of course, there ensues another world busi- 
ness depression. It is now certain that 1947 and subse- 
quent rice exports will greatly exceed 1946 exports, although 
the normal figure may not be approached for several years. 
No safe prediction can be made at this time as to when 
Burma’s mineral exports will return to normal. However, the 
minerals are still there, and they may be exported after a fev 
years when the market may be quite receptive, if not as muc 
of a “sellers’ market” as in the immediate postwar period. 

The teak forests seem capable of providing the prewar 
volume of production for an indefinite time. Thus, the sub- 
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stantial completion of the rehabilitation period should release 
large quantities of teak and permit normal exports. I'he long 
chain of production, reaching back to the girdling of trees in 
far-away forests, as well as the rebuilding of destroyed saw- 
mills in Rangoon and Moulmein, was started soon after reoc- 
cupation and seems likely to measure up to milling capacity as 
fast as the mills are I'cstored.* Presumably there will be, found 
some logs in process of transport to the seai)orts, ami some 
trees already girdled, but available information stiggc-sls that 
the Japanese have not left the forests as much of a going con- 
cern as they found them. Rehabilitation needs in India and 
elsewhere should provide a steady market for Thtrma tc-ak, 
along with India’s vast industrialization {)rogram. 

Burmese nationalism may po.ssibly call for a vigorous pro- 
gram to increase manufactures, and it is po.ssihle that such a pro- 
gram will interfere with exports. This is not very likely, how- 
ever (except perhaps as a cotton textile industry uses local 
supplies of cotton, leaving little or nothing for export ) ; for any 
measure of industrialization will call for imports of marhiiiery, 
and substantial exports w'ill be ref|uired to i)ay for the machinery 
as well as for the foreign technical skill necessary to set it jirop- 
crly in motion and train Burmese engineers ami operatives. 
The only other possible handicap t<j exports d<Tiving from in- 
dustrialization is the bare po.ssibilhy that the decline in imports 
consequent upon home manufacture of consumer goods will 
prevent foreign nations from having sufficient Bmrma exchange 
with which to buy Burmese exports. In view of Burma’s need 
to import machinery for a long time to come, however, thi.s 
latter possibility seems remote. Her natural rc.sources are not 
stich as to facilitate a w'ell-roundcd industrialization program, 
and it is to he expected that Burma will coiitium* for a long time 
as a major exporter of raw matcri.als and an importer of manu- 
factured good.s, even thfiugh there is a very consideralilc 
inci'case in the production of Burmese factories. 


‘ Lawlessnc.sK, incliidinif wholcsak* tlicft ai teak as tin* k(Ks {!<mt down 
the* rivcr.s ha.s proved an effective deterrent to restmij»twm of normal pro- 
auction. It IS he hofHTi^ th?it the recent of inajiif 

issue.s wil promptly result in re.Ktorinft law anti i.irder, for the henedt of the 
timber indu.stry ns well a.s Burma generally. 
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IMPORTS 

General Nature 

Burma’s imports consisted chiefly o£ manufactured commodi- 
ties, particularly cotton yarn, thread, and piece goods, which 
amounted to between 15 and 20 percent of the total. Other 
consumption goods included practically every manufactured 
item common to international trade, with tobacco, minor food 
products, other textiles, and items of clothing making up the 
greater share. Goods destined for use in Burma’s factories, 
mines, railways, and oil fields also bulked large among im- 
ports — with iron and steel, coal and coke, machinery of various 
kinds, chemicals, and fuel oil as the leading items. 

Consumer goods came chiefly from India, and were han- 
dled by a series of Indian firms from factory to the ultimate 
purchaser in almost any Burmese bazaar. Rangoon was the 
only important port of entry for such goods, and Indian firms 
along Mogul Street, for instance, did a surprisingly large busi- 
ness with no showrooms and only the most modest offices. 
They normally had no advertising staffs or programs in the 
American sense and did not undertake market research. Their 
outlets were large numbers of small shops throughout the 
bazaars of the country, and the shops would normally buy a 
number of different commodities through a single importer. 

Capital goods and products for industrial use ordinari 
came from Europe, with the United Kingdom furnishing 

1 lit many cases European goods were imported into India and manu- 

factured or assembled there motor vehicles), after which they were 

re-exported to Burma, Nevertheless, Indian merchants handled most such 
Items except motor vehicles. 
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large share. Chief among the items from the United States 
were motor vehicles. British importers ordinarily handled im- 
ports from Europe, and often from the United States a.s well. 
The Chinese were prominent as importers of goods from China 
and southeast Asia, and there were many small Chinese mer- 
chants throughout the country who provided a natural f)ut}ct 
for such goods. 

One outstanding characteristic of prewar Burmese imports 
was the high proportion of most items which wa.s consumed 
by foreigners, or by industries, etc., owned by foreigners, d'hi.s 
was chiefly because most Burmans lived in rather primitive 
rural surroundings, using very little from the outside world 
except cloth. Fro.sperous urban Burmans, although few in 
number, were quick to use a wide variety of imported con- 
sumer goods and there is no doubt that modernization of Bur- 
mese economy, with Burmans profiting by economic ])rogress, 
would enable them to provide a broad and expanding market 
for imports. 

Import Statistics by Commouitih.s 

Table 25 (pp. 174— 75) shows the trend of imports of com- 
modities, in order of importance, for the last four prewar years. 
The 19.39-40 and 1940—41 columns have been added to the two 
previous columns, the former having been taken from the 
Foreign Commerce Yearbook of the Unite<l States Department 
of Commerce. Conversion to dollars was at tht‘ current average 
rate. Trade across land frontiers, which was negligible prior 
to 1939, is not included. 

Cotton textile and yarn imports lendcil to increase some- 
what in the prewar years, yarn having taken a particular spurt 
in 1940-41. Although efforts were made to exclude transit 
trade relating to the Burma Road from the 19.39 40 ami I'flO- 
41 figures, it was probably impossible to achieve this f>!»ject 
completely, since some commorlities must liave l>ccn purchased 
within Burma for export to China via the Burma Roail. Cot- 
ton textiles and yarn were certainly included to some extent 
in this new aspect of trade; thus Burma's net imports may 
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have been somewhat less than the foregoing figures would in- 
dicate. 

Jute — all from India — was used chiefly for the bagging of 
a portion of Burma’s rice crop. Burmese soil and climate may 
have been fairly suitable for jute growing, but Burmese labor 
would probably not care for the unpleasant work involved. 
Hence Burmese production of this commodity was practically 
nil. 


TmI’ORTS by CoirNTRlES 

British Empire countries supplied 80 percent of Burma’s 
total imports, India and the United Kingdom supplying about 
SO percent and 20 percent, respectively. Table 26 (p. 176) 
shows, for 1937—38 to 1939—40, total trade in thousands of 
dollars, and the percentage of the leading countries. 

Comparing the foregoing table with the exports contained 
in Table 24 above (p. 167), it will be seen that India and 
the United Kingdom figured to about the same extent in 
Burma’s imports and exports, so far as percentages are con- 
cerned. The Straits Settlements, however, purchased a much 
larger proportion of Bui*ma’s exports than they supplied of 
Burma’s imports. Conversely, Japan and the United State were 
fairly important suppliers of Burma’s imports but took a rela- 
tively small portion of that country’s exports. Perhaps this may 
be explained by the considerable distances between those coun- 
tries and Burma by sea, coupled with the fact that each found 
nearer sources of the rather bulky raw materials exported by 
Burma, whereas each offered specially manufactured commodi- 
ties which usually combined rather high value with small bulk, 
and which were hence better able to bear the sea freight rates. 
Also, Japanese and American manufacturers, in certain cases, 
were of types and qualities not readily available to Burma from 
other sources. 

Imports During the Japanese Period 

The Japanese period represented a drastic curtailment of 
imports, amounting to cessation of supply of many items. Avia- 
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Sources: Sesbmte Trade and Kavigatim and Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 1938-39. The Burmese Government has kmtl!) made available preliminary 
1946-47 figures, showing imports of private merchandise for the five months ended February 1947, valued at Rs. 89,733 000 (One rupee equals about 30 cents 
in United States money). Textiles made up over 16 percent of the total and petroleum and coal and coke were the other leading imports. 
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tion gasoline was imported from the Netherlands hiast Indies, 
and munitions and certain special footstufifs for the Ja[)anese 
army were imported via the Burma-Siam Railway, even aifter 
Allied submarines and bombei's had virttially cbjsetl the sea lane 
to Singapore and Japan. Practically nothing was imported for 


TABLE 26 

Sea-borne Import Tkaoe with PurNcii’An C<)t;NTnn-.s* 


Country 

Value of General Imports 


Fere 

ent of T( 

)tal 


iihoMLsands of dollars) 







1937-38 

1 1938-419 

UKHf)* 40 

193 

7-,'W 

1938 39 

1939 *-40 

India 

43, MO 

40,200 

44,700 

49 

.15 

53.80 

55 

3,3 

United Kingdom 

18,000 

14,000 

13,9(K1 

20 

15 

18.17 

17 

20 

Japan 

7,800 

: 5,100 

(>,.W0 

8 

74 

O.fCI 

8 

04 

United ^:>tates 

8,900 

^ 2,700 

4,700 

4 

37 , 

.‘{.02 

5 

82 

Straits Settlements . . . 

2,300 

2,300 

2,100 

2 

5H 

3.08 

») 

f>() 

Hong Kong 

1,100 

1,100 

1,2(KI 

T 

23 

1 . 18 

1 

40 

Netherlands 

1,700 

2,000 

I,IU0 

I 

in 

2.08 

I 

38 

Germany 

2,900 

1.7(K) 


! 3 

25 : 

2.28 ; 

1 

21 

Belgium 1 

1,400 

1 1,000 

9(}0 

1 

57 

1.34 

1 

12 

China i 

200 1 

1 200 ■ 

40(^ 


22 

.27 


,40 

Ceylon I 

300 

1 200 i 

2(H) 


33 . 

.27 


2.3 

Other countries 

5,800 : 

I 4.100 ■ 

4,100 

0 

,r>o . 

5.40 i 

5 

OB 

Totals 

89,300 

74,000 , 

80,800 

1(K>.0 i 

100.0 : 

IflO.O 


* For eujn Coimnercc Yearbook, 19,'?^, Iiasr*! Annual of the Seafhnne I'raJe 

of Burma. Fiom Octolici 194<> tf> February 1947 IiuIm ‘tUpifUrd 41 pri rent 
imports of private mcrchantiisc, ajrp'utv.t a4 pnrent t'#r tiir rmUni Kinjplotii. Mutii \mAllet 
quantities wcu* suppHeti by Iraiu Malaya, aiul thr IbjittMl States »>t Asurnra. 


Burmese civilian consumption. Urban Bnrmans, amistomed to 
the daily use of numerous imported comforts and luxin'ics, were 
hardest hit, but lack even of needles, thread, and clothing af- 
fected all parts of the population. 

Tin; RKirAiiiiaTATioN Pkioou 

In view of Burma’s extremely great war damage, and of the 
lack of available exports for the first two years or .so after the 
end of the war, the organization and financing of the country’s 
imports during this crucial period have proved very difiicult. 
There is the keenest desire for every kind of import previcnisb' 
known to Burmans, and for a few wartime products as weli. 
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and there is also a demand for these commodities in that high 
rupee prices can be had for them. However, Burma’s currency 
and credit could hardly stand the shock of unrestricted imports 
of all types of commodities, for in the absence of foreign ex- 
change with which to pay for such imports the exchange value 
of the rupee would decline to unknown depths. In anticipation 
of these problems the Government of Burma in exile at Simla 
worked out plans during the w^ar for a Civil Supplies Organiza- 
tion charged with the responsibility for importing and distribut- 
ing essential commodities to Burma’s civil population. Large 
British importing firms were employed by the Board to act 
as agents for clearing, storing, and distributing imported 
commodities to retailers throughout the country. This organ- 
ization has been a favorite target of nationalist editors and 
speakers, who accuse the Government of using it (along 
with various other projects) as a cloak for the perpetua- 
tion of the monopolies of British firms on certain sectors of 
the nation’s economies. Numerous official statements have 
hotly disputed these charges.^ 

An authoritative summary, from the standpoint of a high- 
ranking Government of Burma official, was contained in an 
address by Mr. T. L. Hughes to the Royal Central Asian So- 
ciety, in London, during September 1946. Part of Mr. Hughes’s 
speech was as follows : 

In anticipation of the liberation of Burma, what is known as 
the Young Working Party produced estimates of the civil popula- 
tion requirements on a '"disease and unrest” basis. The estimates 
were framed to cover two yeai's from the date of liberation and 
were phased into six-monthly periods .... Up to 31st March 
1946 out of 88 million yards of soi'ely-needed textiles, only 21 mil- 
lion yards had actually arrived. As regards cooking oil — another 
commodity of which the country is crucially short — against a re- 
quii"ement of 12,000 tons, arrivals under the military program have 
not exceeded one tenth of that amount. The first shipment o. 
supplies under the civil program arrived ex-United Kingdom or 
19th January 1946 and since then the flow has shown a satis- 
factory improvement. The first shipment of supplies for Govern- 

* For one such rebuttal, see The Burnian, May 8, 1946. 
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nient depai'tments, etc., arrived ex-Uiiited Kingdom on 6th Janu- 
ary 1946 and subsequent monthly arrivals have shown a satisfactory 
upward curved 

The aim of Government from the outset has Ixhui to revive 
the private trade in imports with all possil)le spcc<l .... "Fhe 
policy as announced at the beginning of the year freed from all 
restrictions imports (other than reserved foodstulTs) from British 
Empire countries within the sterling area and enabled the ilow of 
private imports to begin. 

The major obstacle, however, which prevents a more rapid 
revival of the import trade is the .short supply position in Ihirma’s 
nearest neighborhood, India, on which Ihirma fieptankal in tlie 
prewar period for a large proportion of its itnports. 'The ovc*r-all 
shipping shortage too has played its share in Hithting the Iknv of 
supplies into Burma. 

The clearance and storage of civil siipplics is the responsibility 
of the Civil Supplies Board .... the major pro])li‘in facing these 
organizations was the widespread pilferage of carg(K*s in transit, 
mainly on the wharves, !)nt also between the wharvtcs <and go- 
downs .... the J-^ort (fommissioners, !^^lice, am] ( ‘ustoms. act- 
ing in concert with the clearing agencies, have, !iuwm*cr, gone a 
long way toward bringing the situati(Jii midcr contnd. 

The responsibility for distribution, over almost the wholt^ range 
of civil supplies lies with the Chvil Sn])plies }k,)ard. 

It is the declared policw of the Government <0’ Burma actively 
to promote the full participati<m of Bunuan hrms in tlu‘ cmnmerce 
and industry of Burma, informal craitacts W'ilh major bhiropean 
firms have resulted in proposals fin* assisting y<amg Bmrmans to 
enter the higher ranks <4 such undertakings, have hecui 

given to several Burmans to proceed to India to establish trade 
connections. Particulars of export quota hoklers in the UrnUal 
Kingdom and India have been furni.shcd to Burme.se inipoiKfrs tf) 
assist them to make the necc.s.sary ecaUacts. Arrangtanents wenx 
made for the scheduled banks to return to Burma at an early stage 
and they actually <q)ened in Rangoo!! on 23rd January, 1 6464 

3 For a general discii.s.slon of the pmhlmts faccil hv those respoiisible far 
supply see ‘*A.spects of RefuibiHtatit>n in Post- War by A, If, Sey- 

mour, in the Jaurmd of ike Rayat Roeieiy of Aris, Jaimary 17, P47. 

^ India and Burma News Summary, September 2tn LMb, distriliisted |w 
the Incban Agency General, Waslungton, Uxb With regard t« Mr. Hugheses 
last statement, it should be noted that the only Aincricaii bank, the Katiaiial 
City Bank of New York, did not reopen its Rangoon braiieli when the British 
banks did. Absence of permission to import from noii%sterlii’ig«area cyuatrici 
wouid eilectivcly dLscuurage a iKm-British bank* 
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Notification No. 13 of March 16, 1946, prohibits the im- 
port into Burma of most types of goods from non-sterling areas 
without special import licenses. The application for such a 
license calls in Item 15 for “description of efforts, if any, 
which have been made to obtain the goods or substitutes there- 
of from stei'ling countries.” In other words, the burden of 
proof was placed on the importer, to show (a) that the goods 
are essential, and (b) that they are not obtainable in the ster- 
ling area. If satisfied on both points, the Supplies Department 
issues a license and the non-sterling exchange is released. To 
the middle of 1947 this system had not resulted in significant im- 
ports from the United States. 

Official Port of Rangoon statistics showed imports to total 
71,706 long tons in April 1946 and 69,537 tons in May. The 
largest single item in each month was classified as “Civil 
Affairs,” or imports of the Civil Supplies Board, and amounted 
to 23,710 tons in May.- Imports in that month included 14 
MacArthur locomotives and tenders, 6 Garratt locomotives and 
12 tenders, and 62 box cars and brake vans. Although exports 
were normally much greater in volume than imports, the May 
1946 exports weighed only 20,255 tons, of which 11,253 tons 
was rice from crops previous to the one just harvested. 

The official report for July (Customs Department) noted 
that “the bulk of imports came from India and consisted mainly 
of leather manufactures, glassware, hardware, medicines, toilet 
requisites, cigarettes, and tobacco. During this month also, sub- 
stantial quantities of goods arrived from the United Kingdom, 
a fair proportion of these being cement. The other items are 
motor vehicles, machinery, and textiles.' 

By February 1947, the Survey of Departmental Activities 
could report: “The Customs revenues collected during the 
month amounted to Rs. 3,505,432. A large quantity of cotton 
piece goods was imported from India and the United Kingdom. 
Other important items of import .... consisted of drugs 
and medicines, gunny bags, chemicals, machinery and hardware. 
There is a general feeling in business circles that there are far 


® The Burman, August 23, 1946. 
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too many restrictions on trade both in importing and exporting 
countries. It is hoped that the .... International I'rade 
Conference in Geneva will bring about the stabilization of trade 
and relaxation of trade restrictions.” 

The Post-Rehabilitation Outlook 

At the present rate, it will probably take at least until PkSO 
to restore Burma’s export economy to its prewar level, and thi.s 
estimate may prove much too optimistic in ca.se there is con- 
tinued civil unrest. During that period, unless substantial loans 
from the International Bank or other non-British sources be- 
come available, it seems likely that Ihirma’s rehabilitation will 
be linked to Great Britain’s own rehabilitation, and to the 
ability of the latter country to supply the necessary machinery, 
rolling stock, and capital to do the job. 

Looking beyond the period of rehabilitation, present ]>o- 
litical trends indicate that Burma will he sel f-governing, ami 
will choose to avoid such extremely close ties with British Lin- 
pire countries as characterized the prewar ecomunic situation. 
Imports will probably come principally from India, the United 
Kingdom, Ceylon, and Malaya, for geographic and historic 
reasons, but it will be surprising if fho.se countries have the 
near-monopoly of Burmese imports which they formerly en- 
joyed. 

There is a distinct p<xssihility that nationalism may lead to 
strenuous efforts to manufacture locally some textiles, bicycle 
tires, canned goods, and numerou.s other commodities formerly 
imported. Burma docs not have the raw materials for a com- 
plete m'anufacturing program, however, and even if it did, ex- 
perience in other developing countrie.s has rather cinisistently 
showii that as fast as one import ceases liecause of tlie <ievclop- 
mentof domestic industry, other imports .start or arc expanded. 
The more developed and industrali/.ed countries have the most 
imports per capita. Hence it may he expected that Burma’s 
market w'ill absorb an increasing qitanlity and variety of imports 
in the post-i chabilitation perio<l, provided workl political and 
economic conditions are at all favorable to international trade. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF BURMA’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

Balance of Trade 

]5urma had a higher per capita foreign trade than any of its 
neighbors except, of course, the entrepot country of British 
Malaj'a. This is largely a result of the specialization of Burma’s 
agriculture in one large export crop, together with the rich 
mitieral and forest resources for which there was relatively 
little use locally. The following tabulation, based on foreign 
trade and population figures from the Foreign Commerce Year 
Book, shows also that Burma was the only country in which 
per capita exports were more than twice as great as the per 
capita imports : 

PER CAPITA FOREIGN TRADE IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA, INDIA, AND CHINA 
(Annual Average, 1936-1939) 

Country Imports Exports 


British Malaya 

. . . . U.S. $63.00 

U.S. $75.55 

Burma* 

5.60 

12.65 

Netherlands Indies . . . . 

4.00 

6.70 

Siamf - 

3. 55 

5.10 

Indo-China 

2.60 

4.05 

India 

1.60 

2.00 

China 

.70 

.40 


^ Burma average for the fiscal years 19Z6-Z7 to 1939-40. 
t Siam average for fiscal years 1935-35 to 1938-39, mclusive. 

No reliable estimate of the balance of payments for Burma 
is available, but from the foregoing table it is evident that the 
net “invisible imports” for the years 1936—39 amount to some- 
what more than $7 . 05 against ordinary merchandise imports 
of $5.60. The reason total invisible imports must have been 
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greater than $7,05 is that there wci^e some '‘invisible exports/’ 
(i.e., transactions which caused foreign currencies to be pai(i in 
exchange for laipees), such as tourist expenditures in Ihirma 
and missionary contributions from abroad. 

The 1939-40 figures were $80,730,000 for imports against 
$175,219,000 for total exports. The latter figure included 
exports of silver and was taken from the oHicial Seal^arne 
Trade of Burma. 

The phenomenal “favorable’' balance of merchandise trade 
of Burma was accounted for by the fact that most of the 
million Indian immigrants were single males who sent surplus 
funds to the extent of approximately Rs. 30,000,000 annually 
to their families in India by money order alone. Indians also 
sent money to India in other ways and when they returned to 
India took surplus savings with them. Ihiropeans and Ameri- 
cans, although few in number, sent consideralde portions of 
their ordinarily large salaries out: of Burma. Tlie (/hincse 
immigrants were often domiciled in Bnirma with family con- 
nections elsewhere, and many of them also made stib- 
stantial remittances abr<.>ad. Pensions to civil servants nhe 
retiring age was 55) amounted to a considcraf^Ic sum and much 
of that sum was transferred abroad, as iCnr<^pc*an civil servants 
ordinarily retired in the United Kingdom. Moreover, banking, 
insurance, and shipping were almrrst completely in the liands 
of nonresidents. 

Table 27 shows the f>alance of Burma's foreign trxulc in 
private merchandise from 190B to PMl. 

An interesting feature afnmt the foregr>ing table is the rela- 
tive stability of both imports and cx|Knts, althiniglg of ernirse, 
there was a decline during the depression as in <3ther countries. 
Likewise it will he noted that imports were more than half as 
great as exports (i.e., “invisifae imports^ were less than “visi- 
ble imports”) up to 193b-32, Init that a considerable change 
took place in that year and contiimetl through 193B -40. Per- 
haps this was a rcflectitin of the fact that a coiisiderafile part 
of Burma’s out payments were <kie to interest charges and 
other items which were not reduced proporlicmately with the 
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general fall of prices and economic activity during the world 
depression. They might also have been a reflection of the fact 
that new investments by foreign companies and by Indian 
moneylenders came virtually to a halt at the beginning of the 
depression and hence an important source of foreign exchange 
ceased to be made available to Burma. 


TABLE 27 


Burma’s Foreign 

Yearly Average 

Trade in Private Merchandise, 
(In millions of rupees) 

1909-1941 

Balance 

or Year^ 

Ixnpoi ti> 

Exports } 

of Trade 

1909._10-^1913-14 

.,..249.9 

361.9 

112.0 

1914-1.'!— 1918-19 

. . . .229.5 

378.8 

149.3 

1919-20 

. . . .321 .0 

558.7 

237.7 

1920-21 .... 

. . 469.5 

542.7 

73.2 

1921-22 

. . .379.3 

643.2 

263.9 

1922-23 

, . . .380.1 

653.7 

273.6 

1923-24 

. ..347.7 

615.2 

267.5 

1924-25 

....374.0 

675.8 

.301 .8 

1925-26 

....399.4 

791.6 

392.2 

1926-27 

. . . .404.9 

670.6 

265.7 

1927-28 

443.9 

750.1 

306.2 

1928-29 

371.7 

679.3 

307.6 

1929-30 

. . .370,9 

702.0 

331.1 

1930-31 

....283.8 

548.8 

265.0 

1931 -.32 

. . .212.5 

447.6 

235.1 

1932-33 

. . . .202.9 

463.0 

260.1 

1933-34 

....178.8 

469.3 

290.5 

1934-35 

... 204.4 

507.3 

302.9 

1935-36 

....208.3 

541.4 

333.1 

1936-37 

....247.8 

561.0 

313.2 

1937-38t 

....238.1 

504.4 

266.3 

1938-39 

. . . 207.8 

485.0 

2?7.2 

1939-40 

....251.6 

550.5 

298.9 

19-10-41 

....295.5 

553.7 

258.2 


* Fiscal years coding Maicli 31. 
t Includes re-c?cports. 

t The figures for 1937-38 and thereafter exclude excise duty on mineral oil from 
the recorded value of exports. The figures for the earlier years are inclusive of excise 
duty. 


Foreign Investments 

Indians, Chinese, and Europeans owned all the large fac- 
tories and a large proportion of the workshops. Moreover, 
Indian Chettyars had invested an estimated Rs. 750,000,000 by 
1930, according to an official report.^ Much the greater part 
of Burma’s public debt was foreign-held. A rough estimate of 

' Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Report, 1930, Vol. I. 
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total foreign investments in Burma in 1941 may be given as 
follows 


Foreign corporations £47,200,000 

Chinese 2,K()(h()(){) 

Indian Chettyars 56,()()f),(K)0 

Government and municipal obligations .... d.^i.OdO, <)()(> 

Urban real estate 3,2.^0,000 

Indian industrial establishment.s not included 

above l,000,fX)0 


£1.';,S,2.S0,000 

The foregoing figure for investments by loreign corjjora- 
tions is taken from Foreign Capitol in S<>ntheas't rlsni by Dr. 
Helmut G. Callis.” Dr. Callis based this figure upon an e.xten- 
sive study of corporation reports, etc. The figure tor (.'hiuese 
investments is subject to a very wide margin of error but the 
Chinese are known to have owned a sizable area at the edge of 
the Rangoon business district as well as a match factory, saw- 
mills, rice mills, most of the pawnshops, a large proportion of 
the hotels, tea shops, liquor .shops, and retail stores in all towns 
and many villages. Should ail such ( liinese investments lie 
included, the figure would almost certainly be larger than 
the £2,800,000 just cited. However. Chinese oft<*n married 
Burme.se women and to all intents and purposes became 
Burmaniz.cd so that in many instances the term ‘‘('hiuese’' 
was no longer applicable, and in particidar, proceeds were not 
sent to China. 'Fhc figure for Chettyar investnu-nts given in the 
foregoing is the sterling e<iuivalent of Hs. 7,S0, 000,000 • the 
only official c.stimatc ever made. 

Chettyars are known to have suffere<l vei-y heav> ios.ses 
during the depression and much of the 2,.s00,0()0 acr<-s of laml 
which they had taken over by were prob.ably accepted in 

lieu of debts considerably greater than the market value of the 
land. Mr. A. M. M. Vellayan Chettyar stated in that he 

didn’t believe there were Chettyar mortgages against more than 

*J. Rus.sdl AiKlru.s, "FureiKn in Ihtrnnt,'' I'ttrifit Aifairs, 

Marcli 1944^ p, 93. 

’Uhihlihlw! by the lusitiuiti* til Pacific PMi* a f^rcwcird 

by Dr. Carl Rcnier. 
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another 500,000 acres (in addition to the 2,500,000 acres owned 
by Chettyars in 1941). Two-thirds of the total Chettyar in- 
vestment was believed to be in land mortgages or other invest- 
ments in agriculture. Chettyar land was normally the best land, 
since Chettyars did not lend against poor security. It therefore 
must be assumed that by 1941 the average value of the 3,000,- 
000 acres of land owned by or mortgaged to the Chettyars was 
Rs.lSO per acre. In this case the total Chettyar investment in 
agriculture would amotmt to Rs. 450,000,000 — a 10 percent 
decline from the 1930 figure of Rs. 500,000,000. There is no 
similar means of estimating the extent of Chettyar urban in- 
vestments. It seems a fairly reasonable assumption, however, 
that Chettyar investments continued approximately intact in 
the eleven years following 1930 in view of the growth of the 
population and the economic activity of the country. For this 
reason the 1930 figure is believed to have been approximately 
accurate in 1941 — Chettyar losses having been made up by 
accrual of interest. 

The Government of Burma undertook an obligation for 
the India-Burma debt of Rs. 584,500,000 when the two coun- 
tries were separated in 1937. Nearly 60 percent of this sum, 
or Rs. 344,482,000, was the capital value of the Burma Rail- 
ways. Debts were reduced but slightly between 1937 and 1940.* 
The Rangoon Port Trust, Rangoon Development Trust, and 
Rangoon Corporation, as well as a few public or semipublic 
bodies, also had outstanding bond issues. As for the urban real 
estate, nearly half of Rangoon’s 1941 population was Indian 
and the Indians claim to have paid over half the real-estate 
taxes. The Rangoon Corporation assessed privately owned 
property in Rangoon at Rs. 25,846,164 — the annual tax being 
Rs. 2,032,454. The latter seems a rather high proportion of 
the former and it may be, therefore, that the commercial value 
of the property was double its assessed value, or about 
Rs. 50,000,000, which puts Indian holdings at upwards o^ 
Rs. 25,000,000. Some of this undoubtedly belonged to th 

* The debt on July 31, 1941, amounted to Rs. 565,442,000, according to 
the ofTicial Burma Gasette. Of this sum Rs. 486,916,000 was owed to the 
Government of India. 
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Chettyars and is included in tlic Chettyar estiniatc noted in the 
foregoiiig, but there is no evidence of large-scale (.'hett^'ar hold- 
ings of urban land similar to Chettyar holdings of agricultural 
land. 

Mr. A. M. M. Vellayan Chettyar, as (|tioted by the Madras 
Liberator, January 17, 1945, gave the fc)lk)wing statistics on 
four of Burma’s leading European companies : 

The Burmah Oil Co., Ltd.: Capital 713,157,675; Dividends: 1‘>30 
22J4, 1931 17J4, 1932 20, 1934 15. 1935 20: Reserve; ( Jeneral 
£900,000; Insurance £620,000; h'ield expenditure equalisation 
£1,000,000; Fire and Marine Insurance A/c., £I,4-}8,980; 
Bonus of 2p^% capitalised of Bonus 33 jd. 

Steel Bros. & Co.. Ltd.: Capital £2,800.000; Dividend: 1023 40%, 
1924 40%, 1926 20%, 1927 17vA.;. 1028 15%. 1020 50%, 
1930 35%, 1931 10%,, 1932 7%:.%., 1034 16',;.. 1935 8%; 
Reserve: General £3.50,000. Capitalised bonus 212 
R.E.T. & S. Co., Ltd.: Capital £800,000; Dividends; 10.30 26 to 
30 Rs.lyi, 1931 Rs.iy^, 1932 Rs. I 34 . 1935 Rs. 1 % ; Reserve : 

General £205,000, Insurance Renewal A/c., £402,624 

For premiuni and contingencies, £155,013; Fire and Marine 
Insurance A/c.: lequalisation irimd £30,000. 

Anglo-B urma Tin Co., Ltd.: Capital £662,000; Dividends: 1932 
5%, 1933 10%, 1934 30%., 1935 35',;., 1036 25%% 

Tariffs 

Burma was part of the Indian tariff system even after 
1937. An Indo-Burma Commercial Agreenu-nt signed in 1941 
didn’t have time to go into cfTect before the Japanese invasion. 
Hence Burma has had free trade witli luflia from the time 
Burma was added to the British Empire until 19..} I, Bnport 
duties on commodities from limjsire counlries according to the 
Indian and Burmese .scheduic.s were ratlier moderate, ordinarily 
around 10 to 30 percent, while dutie.s on non-Empire goods evere 
approximately 50 percent Itighcr, 

Import duties during the Japam*.se perimJ are believed to 
have been 25 percent ad valorem on all artide.s coming Iiy .sea. 
There was .smuggling, however, in sniail craft from M*alaya 
and Indo-China; rubber, oil, cloth, and .small miscenaneous 
items being included in this illegal trade, tatstoms officials were 
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portaiice to Burma as well as to India, Christian's statement 
seems unduly strong particularly when the subject under dis- 
cussion is the IndO'-Burmese Customs Agreement. Mad India 
protected Burmese rice against the competition of Thai and 
Indo-Chinese rice so that India paid Burma more than the 
world price for rice, Christian's argument would be ijuite cor- 
rect. However, both Burmese rice and several other C{>minodi- 
ties received no advantage in the Indian market and merely 
sold at the world price in that market. 

Even on the assumption that the rndian government would, 
out of spite, purchase rice at the w’orld price frtan Siam nr 
French Tndo-China instead of purchasing it fiom Burma, it 
is doubtful if there would be any important long-rnn effect of 
such action upon the world price of rice. In other words, such 
action by India wa")uld mean a redistribution of total u'orld 
demand, but would not affect either the total world demand for 
rice or the total world supply of this conunorhty, an<l in the 
prewar period the wa)rld rice price was a competitive otte. It 
is, therefore, not at all clear that *‘Ihiriua Wfmid have the 
greatest difficulty in disposing of her surplus rice.'’ Mfu*eover, 
the Indian famine of BH3 has been ofitcially altril)Uted to a 
number of causes, one of which is tiu* c<*ssalion of rice imports 
from Burma. Thus the wartime stoppage u{ that trade <Hd 
not support Mn Christian's thesis, nor <li<i it that the 

Burmese rice grower was any more advvr^vly affected than the 
starving millions of Bengal. As to mineral oils, if was noted 
in chapter vii that India iKn-inally imported about 32 pervent 
of its mineral oil from linrma. Ihirma's teakwocnl was used 
extensively in the Indian railways and sinpping yards. 

On the import side, Ikimliay, Ahmedabad, aiul the oihvr 
great textile centers furnished only 30 penamt fd" rmnna's mtal 
imports from India by BI30-..40. Hie fact that liurma's cloth 
tra<Ic, in large towns as well as in village fiay.aars, was ordi- 
narily in Indian hands, helped Imlian go<Hls-mo doubt at the 
expense of Japanese textiles. The Jainshedptir steel iinih the 
largest in tlie British Kmpire, supplieil a large part of litirina's 
needs for structural steel, etc., whik* the coal iields of Ihnigal 
and Orissa monopolized the Burma market. Since iiurinese 
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taste and the general Burmese level of economic well-being 
were somewhat similar to those of India, it was but natural that 
India should supply Burma with a variety of manufactured 
goods. However, India could not compete with European sup- 
pliers of machinery and apparatus. Since nearly all commodi- 
ties purchased by Burma from India were effectively protected 
by means of a tariff schedule of the two countries, it is obvious 
that Burmese purchasers of cloth, etc., were forced to buy 
many commodities at prices above the world level, thus making 
contributions amounting to millions of rupees annually to the 
industrial development of India. It is difficult to find any 
corresponding gain. Furthermore, the few industries in Burma 
which benefited by the protective tariff were almost invariably 
owned by non-Burmans.® 

A rice-control scheme was introduced in the fall of 1941 
in order that the Government might “control the export of 
next year’s rice, by itself becoming the sole exporter.’”’ War- 
time economic measures are indicated in this decision and 
there was the hint of further probable Government control had 
the Japanese not invaded Burma when they did. The Indian 
rice exporters who had hitherto dominated the market pro- 
tested without avail.® Mr. Somerset Butler, leading European 
businessman, was appointed controller of both rice and cotton. 

The Indo-Burma Trade Agreement of 1941 would have 
brought to an end a regime of free trade, for by its provisions 
low duties were to be imposed by both governments. The 
Burmese Minister of Commerce pointed out that Burma would 
receive Rs. 10,000,000 in customs duties and would still give 
some preference to Indian goods in the Burma market and vice 
versa. For instance, Indian cotton goods would receive a 
preference of percent and Japanese imports would be 

further restricted by quota. The slight preference previously 

« The chief, and not very important, exceptions were fish and unmanu- 
factured tobacco, on which the Indian tariffs of 1940 and 1941 levied duties 
of 25 percent and Rs. 3-4-0 per pound, respectively, while imports of those 
commodities from Burma entered free or with nominal duty. 

Official press communique, September 18, 1941. 

® Rangoon Times, October 7, 1941. 
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given Burmese petroleum products was withdrawn. I'hi.s was 
perhaps the only substantial benefit hitherto received by Burma 
from the previous customs agreement. Rice was not to be 
taxed as it entered India from any country, ])ut should the 
duty on broken rice be re-established, Burma's inii)orts would 
receive a preference e(iual to the amount of the duty, or 10 
percent, whichever was less. 

In other words, the 1941 Indo-Burme.'^e Trade Agreement 
was fair and reciprocal, and gave no incentive to a trade war. 
Neither Burma nor India levied duties whiidi discriminated 
against the other, but neither (with minor cKceptions ) did 
they levy duties to protect one another’s industries. India would 
continue to pay the competitive world price for iin)st imports 
from Burma. Burma would either pay the competitive world 
.price for goods imported frcjin India or, if there were a tariff 
duty on a particular commodity, the tariff would be levied at 
about the same rate on Indian and on non-Indian goods. 'Fhe 
benefit, therefore, (T the higher i)rices paid by Burmese con- 
sumers would accrue to the Burmese exchecpier. 

Burma’.s Genkkal Kcoxo.mic Dkvki.opm kxt 

Burmese nationalists befr)re the war were beginning to 
clamor for a great program of industrialization. In this they 
did not differ from nationalists of nmsf undeveloped countries 
who noticed that the world'.s most powerftd and we.allhy na- 
tions were those with the greatest industrial establishments. 
Jlencc indu.slrialization aijpeared to be the key to wealtli, happi- 
ness, and power. The following cctninients are cpioted from a 
recent study l,>y the present writ<‘r:'’ 

.Some writers who value indn.slrtalizatioii Ijigiily Idame hhiropean 
enterprises for a lop-sided economic development which lay.s all 
the stre.ss (m exports. It is undoubtedly true that Bur(»pe;m enter- 
prises (like the very numennis and imj'Ktrtant Asiatic commercial 
and industrial firms) .set ttp Inusiness in this area primarily to make 
a profit, and that they found the greatest f)pporttmify for profit in 

»)■. R. Andru.s Basic Problems of Relief, Reluibilimi,m mid! Recon- 
stnicium in Southeast Asia COxftinl University Pres*, Jlomtwy), 194S, pp. 
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the development of export industries. In view, however, of the 
fact that they could equally well have developed local industries for 
the production of consumption goods had conditions justified, it is 
not necessary to impute to them any sinister motives, such as the 
desire to prevent optimum local economic development. The small 
size of the local market for most manufactured goods made it ap- 
propriate that Chinese, Indian and in some cases indigenous firms 
should spring up, operate on a small scale, and satisfy local needs. 
In some cases, moreover, European concerns did set up manufac- 
turing industries with considerable success and profit, and catered 
to the local market. 

Indochinese textiles are an outstanding example. That they did 
not set up more such enterprises probably shows that in their 
seasoned judgment more profit was to be made in developing the 
export industries for which this area was best endowed by nature. 
Some facts of geography and economics are no respectors of politics, 
and it is highly possible that a national government, itself owning 
a controlling interest in all local enterprises, would come to the 
same conclusion — the primary stress should be laid on the develop- 
ment of export industries. 

This does not preclude the possibility of considerably greater in- 
dustrial development than before the war. For instance, in coun- 
tries like Burma, containers of jute, wood or metal have to be im- 
ported for the internal transport as well as the export of most 
local products other than teak. Perhaps most of such containers 
could profitably be manufactured locally. 

There is evident a worldwide trend toward greater government 
participation in economic life and its control. There is every rea- 
son to suppose that a similar trend will go on in Southeast Asia, 
particularly if and as the colonies move toward self-government. 
They may eventually find that such economic control is more 
necessary to prevent the development of monopolies with head- 
quarters in nearby parts of Asia than to prevent the development 
of similar monopolies with headquarters in Europe. Mixed com- 
panies, with control in the hands of the local government but 
minority holdings and technical management in the hands of for- 
eigners, may serve a useful purpose. 

The Present Outlook 

Since Burma's economy suffered a very great degree of 
wartime devastation, it will be some years before trade is fully 
restored to its prewar level and before the country can be ex- 
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pectcd to undertake ambitious new schemes for development. 
The views which follow arc those of U Tin Tut, brilliant Bur- 
mese economist and former government servant, now Miiance 
Member in the Burmese cabinet : 

Never before in Burma's history has she needed .... capital 
more and it is important that the P>urmese should have the issues 
clear in their minds. The free flow of external capital into a coun- 
try is ordinarily of advantage to the country, particularly where, 
as in Burma, there are undeveloped natural resot irccs and tli(‘re is 
no sufficient capital within the country. What was wrem^ in the 
past was that such capital was not controllctl am! directcvl by the 
Government of Burma in the interests of the Ihinnese. (arc was 
not taken that the revenue of Burma obtained its full cnpiitahle 
share of the profits of external capital and in granting cr)ucc‘ssions 
and privileges to jion-Burmcse undertakings, no stipulation was 
made requiring them to reserve a portion of their share capital for 
Burmese investors, for the training of Ihuinan.s in the industry 
concerned, for the employment of Ihinnans in the higher staff <)f tlie 
organization and for Burmese siaits on the directorat<a dlicse are 
measures which future governments eif Ihirina cannot overlook, hut 
care must be taken that the conditions demanded are not so harass- 
ing as to deter the entry of fr(‘sh capital. 

In regard to the possibility of expropriati^sn, we do not think 
that non-Burmese capital need worry. Not even the most extreme 
Burmese politician has t‘V'er seriously advocated the expnq)riation 
without compensation, of ff>reign business interc*sts, ancl we some- 
how do not think that communism (d the red brand will find th<‘ soil 
of Burma fertile to its growth, dlie expropriation rd foreign oil 
interests in Persia and in Mexico difl nt> gcrnl in these Cfnmtries 
and the lesson has not been kist mi (ahfu* countrif*s. It is prt^lrdile 
that a self-governing Burma w<nikl intrcKluce a eonsideralile meas- 
ure of state socialism and nationalize public utility services and 
perhaps some of tiie key industries falling otilsidt^ tiu! strict defini- 
tion of that term. There is, liuwever, no danger of expropriation 
without ctnnpensatiom liurma intends to become a member (d tlie 
United Nations Organization and any altt^mpl f^y a free lUirma to 
expropriate properties belonging to foreign nationals will neces- 
sarily come within tl’ie jurisdiction «d United KtUhnih Organization 
even if Burma is not to he a member. 

No mumiit of state sodahsm will, however, give the Hurman 
tlie training and experience he lacks in commerce ami industry and 
a wise Pmrmese government will therefore need to go slowly an<l to 
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utilize to the full non-Burmese skill and experience during a transi- 
tion period which must necessarily be long, as business experience 
cannot be acquired in a day. The non-Burmans have not only the 
experience but also the foreign contacts, and the capital. The right 
line of advance seems to us to be a partnership between these and 
the Burmese. Certain important British firms are already looking 
to the future and are recruiting Burmans for the covenanted ranks 
of their services. This will provide opportunities to young Bur- 
mans for training in commerce. We would like to see in addition 
the incorporation of new companies with part of their capital pro- 
vided by the existing non-Burmese business undertakings of high 
standing and repute and the remainder by the Burmese themselves. 
Such a new company would in a sense be a subsidiary company of 
the old and could work in coordination with it. For instance, the 
new company could take over the distribution side of the business 
of the parent company and in any case the new company will har- 
ness the local knowledge and the goodwill of the Burmese to the 
experience of the non-Burmese element. There may be other ways 
of achieving the same result but the point is that the Burmese must 
be content to hasten slowly. A free Burma will need external 
capital, cannot afford to do without the non-Burmese business 
talent and experience which has helped to develop Burma in the 
past and, above all, she will need international goodwill, which 
alone is the key to the maintenance of freedom and the achievement 
of prosperity, and the neglect of which in the past led to the loss 
of Burmese independence.^® 

10 The Burmese Review, July 1, 1946. U Tin Tut, an Economics Honours 
graduate of Cambridge, edited this journal before entering the Cabinet of 
General Sir Hubert Ranee as an independent or nonparty man. In view of 
the ability of Burmese Communists to organize strikes and other fairly im- 
pressive demonstrations of strength, one cannot be certain that U Tin Tut 
is going to prove correct in stating that “communism of the red brand will 
[not] find the soil of Burma fertile to its growth.” 
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Tini PKE-lhtiTisii ICka 

Marco Polo first noted that trade in Upper Ihinna and the 
Shan States was carried on by means of “five-day bazaars.”^ 
A part of the village is set aside as the bazaar area, within which 
traders usually squat with their little stocks of inerchandise 
around them. A bazaar in any given \i!lage is njieti on every 
fifth day, and bazaar day rotates aitiong a group f)f near-by 
villages, which means that at least one bazaar is open on any 
day in any particular Ticighborhood. 

As indicated in chapter ii, the ecemomy of pre-15ritish lltirma 
was quasi-feudal, groups of villages being largely sel f-si:fficient. 
The five-day bazaar-s probably ctmtributed to fhi.s result, fsind- 
ing together as they did the economies of the villages concerned. 
However, there were overlappiitgs between the circuits of 
traders going from one five-day Ijazaar to another, so that com- 
modities passed from hand to hantl <')ver a fairly large area. 
Fnrnivall states that there was: 

. ... no distinct trading cla.ss, little whole.srile tra<Ic ami even the 
retail trade was very .simple. Money was little irsed and most 
tran.sactions were cftnductcd by the exchange of goo<ls .... Most 
of the trade was carried on at the h'airs hekl in connection with 
annual Pagoda I*'cstivals, when cultivators would bring in their 
produce and exchange it for their year’s .supply of nfftipi aiui salt 
and such other goods as their land did not yielth Money, so far as 
it was used, consisted of iichals, hinips ai uncoined metal contain- 
ing a mixttire of .silver with alloy in varknis proportions %vlnch 
only an expert could as.sess. In a fe%v larg<' fra<!ing centers with 
markel.s there were brokers (pur), gratnnieastirers (tc), and 

’ John L. C.'hri.sUan, Mmiicrn Jiurma, p. 127, 
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weighmen {yazu-haing , scaleholclers) whose function it was to 
witness commercial transactions and to assess and check the meas- 
urements of the produce and the value of the money paid for it. 
In some and perhaps in all recognized markets, the brokers and 
their intermediaries in ti*adc ol)tained their position by inheritance 
and had partly an official character.- 

The British Period 

The British period in Burmese history meant the introduc- 
tion of railway and riverine transport as well as of Indians and 
Europeans with comforts and luxuries hitherto unknown in 
Burma. It also meant the opening of a market for Burma's 
rice and teak, and hence the provision of means to buy con- 
sumption goods from abroad. 

The specialization of Lower Burma on a single crop neces- 
sitated the import of clothing, vegetable oils, and other necessi- 
ties, and led to the very great increase of domestic as well as 
foreign trade. A distinct trading class grew up — composed 
chiefly of Chinese and Indian immigrants, but also of some 
Burnians — principally Burmese women. 

Burmans have ordinarily held their own in trade involving 
locally grown foodstuffs and handicrafts, although immigrants 
also have had a substantial share in such trade. Indians® and 
Chinese, however, have nearly monopolized trade in imported 
commodities. Nationalist feeling has doubtless contributed to 
this end, for both the Indian and the Burmese trader is buying 
from his. own kind, although each sells to the general public. 
The riots and rebellion of the 1930's, coupled with separation 
£i“om India, undoubtedly stimulated nationalist feeling, and in 
addition probably contributed to the growing share taken by 
Burmese traders in the commerce of Rangoon, Pegu, and other 
centers. 

^ J. S. Furnivall, Political Economy of Burma, pp. 180-81. 

^ The chief Indian groups which participated in Burmese retail trade 
were: (a) the '‘ChuHas^^ or Tamil Moslems, who specialized in provisions; 
{h) the “Kakas’' or Malabar Moslems, whose speciality was the tea-shop 
track in the towns, and variety and notions in the districts; (c) the ^‘Soortees" 
and *‘Mcmoiis” from Bombay, also Moslems, who specialized in piece goods, 
rice, and wholesale trade generally; {d) the Gujaratis (Hindus) from Bom- 
bay, wliosc speciality was general wholesale trade, piece goods, and luxury 
products. 
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Ilunclrecls of Burmese towns have municipal bazaars, with 
concrete platforms and often with corrugated iron roofs, each 
trader ordinarily being allotted a space abcnit ten feet sciuare. 
Stalls are usually disposed of by auction cither at a monthly 
rental, or by the x)ayment of a premium to hold the stall at a 
small fixed fee. In the markets of larger cities, like Rangt^on, 
Indian stall owners commonly paid fancy good-will prices, 
termed “salami” for the use of stall sites. This enabled them to 
occupy the site indefinitely at the fi.xed rent, d'owns also had, 
in the prewar period, branches of Rowe and Company, a large 
European department store, and considerable [)restige value was 
attached to goods purchased from Rowe’s at prices above the 
bazaar level. 


Shops 

Every remote jungle village of any size has its shop. Some- 
times the proprietor is a Burnian, but often he is Chinese with 
a Burmc.se wife. In recent years, (juite naturally, “Tayok Ka- 
byas” or Sino-Burmans have come to play an important part in 
such trade. Indian Moslems from the Malabar (, ’fiast, railed 
“kakas,” were found in villages throxighout the cotmtry. li. C. 
Baker* describes a sy.stem of village credit which has growit up 
around these .shops. I'oodstuffs and common household neces- 
sities are .sold, ordinarily on credit. Debts are ]>aid, usually in 
rice, at harvest time. Baker rep<n'ted that few cultivators in 
Insein District were free from .crc/rvrtv or iKiz.aar debts. Labor- 
ers w'cre usually in debt also, although they re<juired the guar- 
antee of their employers before they couhl borrow. Under thi.s 
system six baskets of paddy must he paid at harvest time lor 
one ba.sket of rice purchased at the shop. More common is the 
practice of converting into sahuf'e loans. Under the 

latter sy.stem, a del)t of, say, Rs. .'^0 is repaid at harvest by 100 
ba.skcts of paddy. Perhaps the loan was current for only four 
to .six months, and the paddy may have heeii worth Rs.8D at 
harvest time. Tims the actnal rate of interest was .several 

^ Sftilement Report for Insein IHxtriet. /e.iV .iS, hv ttie ( Jov- 

ernmejit i'rtws, Raiigooii, l>y order of the ( :oi(iint!.si<«UT for .Settleriieat.s iiikI 

Lam! Records. 
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of the measured l)asket of paddy. For tran.saction.s made f)ti the 
basis of volume the basket has been standardized i)y the (iov- 
ernment of Burma as equivalent to nine g-allons. Such transac- 
tions ofteh offer opportunity for trickery, becau.se a Icisket 
can be made to hold more or less by adjusting; the !lo\v fd paddy 
in measuring. For tran.sactions made on tlie liasi.s of weight 
the basket is generally accepted by the trade a.s a tmit of 46 
pounds. 

Rice is purchased on the thrc.shing floor by agent.s of Indian, 
Burmese, Chinese, or European rice miller.s. ln<lian. Burmese, 
and Chinese millers sometimes send out agents as early as June, 
to purchase rice in advance for delivery iti December or Janu- 
ary, by means of the sabape system described above. Mogul 
Street, Rangoon, was the prewar center for the rice trade. 
Steel Brothers and other large European firms did not engage 
extensively in this practice, although they often purchased 
great quantities of rice on formal contracts from smaller Indian 
firms with operating agencies in the <lislricts. 

In the Irrawaddy Delta most threshing floors are siliiatcd 
on the banks of streams. If the stream is large enough, the 
paddy is loaded directly onto a cargo boat. Otherwise it i.s 
taken to a convenient collecting de[)ot by sam|)an. 

Burma has no elevators for the year-anjund storage of rice, 
and most of the rice is milled and e.xported in the first half of 
the calendar year, although the seasonal variation was not as 
great in the years just before the Pacific war as in earlier years. 

The marketing of groundnut is similar to the niark<'ting of 
paddy. It is sold by the Iiasket, and complete stamiardization 
of baskets has not yet been achieved. Chinese an<l Burmams 
have ordinarily carried rin the tratle in groutHinuts. although 
c.xporling was usually dtme by the large Euntpean firm.s, par- 
ticularly Steel Brothers & (,.'o. 'I'he C.diine,se gnmndmit <lealcr.s 
were often shopkeepers tis well. 'I'lie crop was often purchased 
months in advance, tis in the ca.se of padfly. 

Rather similar nrrangement.s prevailed for the marketing 
of cotton and other crop.s, except that the gin.s and mills were 
cjrdinarily in the Dry Zone. 
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Pricc-control efforts of this period in Burma were described 
as a fortress which looks imposing' but is ma<le of cardboard, 
with a few shock troops to make an occasional sally on a limited 
front to keep up the illusion that the fortress is n(»t a mere 
facade. Unfortunately, the actual shortage of some medicines 
and other imported commodities, plus an increase in purchasing 
power on the part of some elements of the poinilation, and in 
particular the draining off of goods to Cihina — “the Ijottomlcss 
pit” — resulted in shortages, black markets, and the other famil- 
iar evidences of breakdown of state control. Laws were passed, 
and serious efforts were made tf) enforce price control, both by 
prosecutions and by publicity, and it may l>e that the a.scent of 
prices was made a little less steep as a result. After December 
23, 1941 — date of the fii'.st bombing raid — no tn-ganized effort 
was made to control prices. The only feasible effort in those 
dark days was to get goods onto the market at any price. 

Tine Jai’ank-sh Phriod 

Retail trade, like everything else, was profoundly affected 
by the Japanese invasion. Abnij)! ces.sation of most import.s 
was probably the first important factor, 'rransporfation iliffi- 
culties led to kical shortages even of <lomestic commodities, and 
rationing was resorted to in Rangoon and some other centers. 
Quite often the co-operative movement was encourageil, co- 
operatives being permitted to handle rationing for their mem- 
bers with some advantages over private stores. 

Removal of many Chinese ami Indian traders was prob- 
ably an additional factor in creating dislocations in certain 
centers, for t1ic.se tiaulers u.snally carried on brokerage atui 
wholesaling operations. Pmrmans were much lietter able to 
take care of local bazaar business, through past, training, than 
to engage in the more complicated transtictions which involve 
shipment of goods from place to place, thus equalizing prices 
throughout the country, b'or a time only ihirmans were per- 
mitted to use “Victory Market," the former mniikdpal or Scott 
Market, but by 1944 most of tlie trade was in outlying areas, 
for civilians largely evacuated the central part of Rangoon. 
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Burmese nationalism was active and the Burmese Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry as well as the Burmese Mer- 
chants’ Association passed numerous resolutions, but both 
were naturally helpless to ameliorate the deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation. Black markets prevailed while price control 
and rationing broke down to a very large extent. 

Local trade in cotton and groundnuts was largely in the 
hands of the Japan Colton Trading Company and other Jap- 
anese firms. Village headmen were made purchasing agents, 
and were recpiired to purchase half the crop (or some other 
fixed proportion) under severe penalties. Naturally, the price 
paid for this compulsory purchase was much below the black- 
market level, and it is believed that many farmers concealed 
part of their crops. The Japanese also attempted to compel 
farmers in certain areas to sell half their rice at controlled 
rates, but appear to have been unsuccessful in this attempt. 

The Rehabilitation Period 

The first two years of the rehabilitation period saw steady 
but uncomfortably slow progress in remedying the economic 
distress, bordering on chaos, which characterized the internal 
trade of Burma in the Japanese period. The individual shop 
continued to be the center of retail trade, but while an increas- 
ing stream of textiles and other commodities was imported by 
the Civil Supplies Board,® it was never sufficient to cope with 
the demand. The high prices of commodities was a prime 
subject of political speeches, along with the shortage of supply.*^ 
Pilferage of imported goods left under guard on the docks was 
a cause of common and bitter complaint, and thefts of all kinds 
were unbelievably prevalent, with the day bazaar competing 
with the night bazaar in selling stolen goods at inflated prices. 

The Government published extensive lists of foodstuffs, 
textiles, hardware, and miscellaneous items for which maxi- 

^ See chapter xii, pp. 177-80. 

7 Cf. President Aung San^s address to the Supreme Council of the Anti- 
Fascist Peoples’ Freedom League, reported in the Maj?' 19, 1946, issue of 
The Burman. 
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mum retail prices were fixed. There is no evidence that the 
bulk of commodities changed hands at these prices, however, 
and U Aiing' San and otliers complained bitterly of the dis- 
parity between official prices — -the prices upon which cost-of- 
living statistics were based — and the black-market prices which 
most of those desiring goods had to pay. 

The official cost-of-living statistics reveaksi a f(nirfold in- 
crease since 1941. This rise is demonstrated in thc‘ '‘("onstimer 
Price Index/' published weekly in the /hirnui (nirjcite, which 
worked out 'k>n an austerity basis/’ at 42o for fUinnans 
in July 1946. In 1941 the figure had hec‘n 100. '“fin* figure 
for December 1945 had an index number of 2,450, against 
391 the following July. Odie over-all indiex for Ihirinans 
declined slightly to 415 by the first week of Sc‘pteinher 10.^6;® 
by the third week of September it had fallen to 38L, and by 
March 1, 1947, to 315. As a restilt of tin* study of a Joint Ad- 
visoiw (Committee on the High (\)st of Living, increases were 
recommended in government salaries varying from 40 percent 
for salaries of Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per month, to 100 percent for 
salaries of Rs. 250, and 200 pcnTwit fm- salaries niuk‘r Rs. 20/® 

Meanwhile the < ‘ivil Supplies ikeird acquita'd an unpfqni- 
larity similar to that r)f the Hifihal States Offua* of Ih'ice Arlmin- 
istration and was put into licjuidation on Mav 3L 1047. 

It was hclicvcd fhat lifiarffiii'' Cdiitriliutnl Im !hc liij^h cost 
of rice, staple food of nearly all edasses f»f the population. 1 fence 
the official A/cre 'Fiincs of Ihtntui piihlislicfi the fo!lowin.it notice 
on Sej)teniher 18, 19-16: 

The Government has decided to order the roinpulsory declara- 
tion of all stocks of paddy and rice in <-xcess of a niininnini amount 
of 500 baskets of paddy or 250 haski-ts of rice in the pu.ssessi<jn of 
any one person or in any otie place and to nnpnre all chaii^ws in 

«Scc the Hurmn Gii-cifr, April l.\ V)46, Part IV, pp. 1K2 K,*!, for a Vut 

.several hundred itrins 

^New Times af Burma^ tb 

iVrtc 7'imes af Ihtrma, Sf*|itcndHT Ig 1916. Thr availahic rnpnrt df>cs 
nc^t make it clear why the allowance Cor salaries wider lt\. 2U per rivwtii Is 
fiv<gtj!tH*s greater than allowances for salaries iti-si over that ipfiire, lly May 
1947 it secined certain that the drive for cconontv In atwcrmnciit expciidiliircs 
would result ill substantial rcductioiis in these allowaitctm. 
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declared stocks to be notified with information as to the source or 
destination of the grain added to or removed from the stock. The 
Government has also decided, if need arises, to requisition stocks 
of paddy or idee, surplus to the holder’s personal needs, at prices 
fixed by the government. 

There have been no subsequent reports to indicate that the 
Government has seriously attempted to enforce this decree. 

The Burman in Commerce 

It is often assumed that the Burman has no aptitude for 
business, and that the Burmese share in trade must be limited to 
that carried on by Burmese women in local bazaars. The grow- 
ing share of Burmans in trade in local produce, and the consid- 
erable number of Burmese men who make a success of their 
own business, or work acceptably for European firms, suggests 
that this view is quite unsound. Indians and Chinese have a 
much older commercial tradition than have Burmans, and it 
was not surprising that they had the established connections 
abroad which enabled them to make an excellent start in Bur- 
ma’s domestic and foreign commerce. Burmans, meanwhile, 
were more concerned with the development of agriculture — and 
they furnished most of the labor force and most of the farm 
owners for Lower Burma’s phenomenal development. That de- 
velopment having now been made, and this generation of Bur- 
mans having grown up in an environment which includes some 
connection with world trade, it may be assumed that they will 
continue to expand their foothold in the trade of their own 
country. The vicissitudes of the war, with the flight to India 
of great numbers of Indian traders, will further tend to assist 
Burmans to make a better competitive showing. Moreover, the 
first two years of peace saw many more Indians leaving Burma 
to return to India than returned to Burma from India. Bur- 
mese nationalism may be expected to play its share in stimu- 
lating indigenous trading. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION 

General StJRVF.v 

Burmese civilization has developed alonj^ the hanks of the 
Irrawaddy for many centuries. Prior to the advent of railways 
and motor vehicles, that river and its efiluents, as well as the 
Chindwin, Sittang, and Salween, j)rovidcd the only important 
highways for commerce. Even today, the great majority of 
the people of Burma live within a few miles of a river or of a 
stream navigable by small “sampans.” I'he Irrawaddy Delta, 
much the most important ricc-ex{)orting region in the world, 
is so cut up by streams that inland navigjition is the only 
feasible means of transport and ijraetically every family has its 
own boat, while the boat largely replaces the cart as a means 
of getting goods as well as people from village to village. 

In modern times, rail and roa<i competition have re<!uced, 
to some extent, the dependence on river transport an<t have 
provided faster means of communication, but even tfalay there 
are no railways within 20 or 30 miles of the oil fieh'ls, and 
nearly all petroleum not sent through the pipe line travels to 
Lower Burma by river. Mo.st of Ihirma’s feakwood (third 
export — following rice and petroleum pnalnct.s ) Ooats down the 
Irrawaddy, the Chindwin, the Hittang, or the Salween. 

^ One large firm, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, l.td 
(Scotland), handled practically all pnfiHc carrier traffic in the 
country. Freight carried amounted to about 1,300.000 kmg 
tons annually, against approximately 4.000.(X10 t(»n.s carried 
by the Burma Railways in the very busy year, 1040-^11, when 
Burma Road traffic was at its height. However, it i.s probable 
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that total inland water traffic was as great as total rail traffic, 
even in that year. Standing on the banks of the Twante Canal, 
through which passes most of the traffic to and from Rangoon, 
one cannot but be struck by the picturesque parade of craft 
of all sorts which drift with the tide and are propelled by oar, 
pole, sail, or towrope. Sampans and barges, from less than a 
ton to 100 tons in capacity, outnumber Irrawaddy Flotilla 
launches many times over. They are owned, in many cases, by 
the companies which use them for transport of paddy and other 
crops. In other cases small entrepreneurs make occasional 
trips on a basis somewhat similar to that of “tramp” steamers 
on ocean lines. Again, farmers and others make trips by boat 
to the metropolis, with produce from their villages. 

The Irrawaddy Delta and some other areas are covered 
with a multitude of small streams, some of which are dry at 
low tide but which can float a small sampan at medium or high 
tide. Harvest time finds hundreds of such streams in use, as 
sampans take out the rice crop. Streams within 60 or 70 miles 
of the ocean are tidal, with the result that barges are propelled 
very cheaply by the tide, which runs at a rate of five or six miles 
per hour in the Twante Canal. With wartime destruction of 
virtually all .steamers and motorboats, simple sampans, barges, 
etc., have been called upon to play a very important role in 
restoring Burma’s broken-down transport system. 

Chief Routes 

There were numerous routes over which the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company carried on regular scheduled services, but 
perhaps the most important of these led from Rangoon through 
the Twante Canal to the China Bakir River (eastern effluent 
of the Irrawaddy) and then followed that river past Prome, 
the oil fields, and Mandalay, to Bhamo, nearly 1,000 miles dis- 
tant and near the China border. The standard river steamer 
with a draft of three and one-half feet could ascend to Bhamo 
at all times of year, and during the high-water season of" June 
to October, larger vessels could use the river. The speed of 
the Irrawaddy above tidal influence is ordinarily about three 
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knots per hour. In flood season it is as high as seven and one- 
half knots. 

Another long and important I'oute branched from the 
Irrawaddy at Pakokkn and followed the (liindwin to I lonialin, 
nearly 400 miles away, near the Assam border. Above ffoina- 
lin there was sparse population and little reason to extend the 
service. Above F>hanio was the treachcrons Mi'st Defile of the 
Irrawaddy, which prevents navigation exc<‘pt during certain 
seasons, when the dangerous rocks arc visible. Myilk'vina, 
above Bhamo, therefore has to rely on rail and road transport 
for the most part. 

Idle third most important route is the Rangoon-Myanngmya- 
JJassein route, which thus pursues an east ami west course 
from one side of the Irrawaddy Delta to the othen', with 
stops at important towns. Other routes in the Delta connect 
Rangoon with Pyapon, Mauhin, I fenzada, Wakema, Laboota, 
Dcdayc, dkindoon, and Monlmeingyun. Practically ail traOlc 
between Rangoon and the Delta towns passes tlirongh the 
Twante Canal, abonl 22 miles long. I'his canal was cxcawited 
to a depth of six feet helow low-tide level. In 193P*-40 it 
brought in canal tolls of Rs. 743,5062 It also carried most of 
the 2, 32 1,068 long* tons of rcgister<‘d fonnagi^ which passed 
through it and the l^egu-Siltang (anal.** \halue of the tenmage 
on the two canals was officially place<i at Ks. 14-kOl 8,610. Pas- 
sengers passing through the Ihvante (kmal in PBBP-H) were 
officially estimated as nnmljcring 861,205. 

The Pegn-Sittang ('anal is the only cither navigation canal 
in P>urma, and connects the Pegti River (a liranch of the 
Illaing, or Rangoon, River) witli the Sitfang. It has very little 
passenger traffic, and practically mi traffic in steann or motor- 
boats. ft has a niinimum depth <4 six feet, ami its two locks 
are 31 (cet wide and 18 Uh*! tlt*ep, Aliout 05 percent c>f the 
traffic through this canal is toward Rango*un against 60 percent, 

tht* Pulflie Works Prpartmeat, Irri- 

gat km Branch, 1939-40, p. 4. 

4 traflir^ un the Twante (anal s« m9-4i} tnclecleci 

long tans nf parkly and ric<% 143JI1 t<»ns c4 petroleum and 

K4I,820 Uim of 
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by weight, of the Twante Caiiahs traffic. It is reported to have 
accommodated heavy traffic in timber in recent months. 

The Sittang’ River is of little consequence for inland navi- 
gation, because of a tidal bore, which makes its lower reaches 
impracticable for navigation. However, barges and sampans 
from its upper reaches, above Toungoo, reach Rangoon through 
the Pegu-Sittang Canal. 

The Salween River, rising in Tibet, is longer than the 
IiTawaddy, but the Hatgyi Rapids, about 75 miles above the 
sea, or 55 miles above Moulmein, prevent the use of its middle 
reaches except by Burmese longboats or londzvins, propelled 
by oar. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company had a busy schedule 
of launch services in the area around Moulmein, although its 
activities there could not compare with those in the Irrawaddy 
Delta. The londivins, which navigate considerable stretches of 
the Salw'een as it flows through Karenni and the Shan States, 
can also reach Mehongsohn in Siam, west of Chiengmai. 

Chief Entrepreneurs 

The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company probably carried less than 
half the total freight of Buimia's inland waterways. However, 
it was the only public carrier of any importance, and its name 
was synonymous in the minds of most people with inland navi- 
gation. Statistics relating to this company, in the immediate 
prewar period, were approximately as follows : 


Powered craft 263 

^‘Dumb*' craft 383 

Passengers 7,000,000 

Freight (tons) 1,000,000 

Steamer crews S,S00 

Dockyard employees 3,000 

(Clerical staff 500 


The ‘'dumb'' craft included nearly 200 cargo boats, the most 
typical of which were 50 to 100 feet in length, had a mean 
light draft of five or six feet, and carried 2,000 to 5,000 baskets 
of paddy (one basket equals 46 pounds). In addition, there 
were more than 100 "flats" of 175-250 feet in length, and 

® Survey of Departmental Activities, January 1947, p. 10. 
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capacity of 340 to 920 long tons each. 'Fhesc vessels were 
attached to the sides of large steam launches, both fi'eight and 
passenger. 

'Fhe powered craft included al)Out fifteen huge jiaddle 
steamers, 232 to 326 feet in length, the latter sai<l to have been 
the largest shallow-draught river steamers in the world. "Jlie 
most numerous type of powered craft was the twin-screw creek 
steamer, used in the Irrawaddy Delta. I'hese st<‘amers were 
80 to 115 feet in length, with a ilraught of around four feet, and 
a carrying capacity of about 100 long tons, d'hey were highly 
maneuverable, and their tlhittagonian crews took them through 
the labyrinthine Delta in the dead of night at top speed ( 10 to 
12 miles per hour) with only the single searchlight to guide 
them through the winding channels. Most vessels were com- 
bined freight and passenger craft with double decks. A few 
passengers rode in cabins at the front or rear, but most spread 
out blankets or mats on the flat <}eck or perclual on top of the 
hags of paddy, cans of kerosene, or tubs of live fish. 

Steel Brothers, Ifllermans .\rracan Rice ( 'tunpajiy, and 
other firms had their own "paddy gigs" for moving rice from 
their up-country collc'cting stations to Ratigoon or the other 
ports. The typical paddy gig has a crew of six to eight, is 
propeIIe<I by sail, pole, and oar. as well as by the tide, and is 
usually about 35 feet iii length, with a 10- foot beam, and a 
draught of five to seven feet. Its capacity is 6(> to 100 tons of 
rice. 

The five leading timber firms had their own vessels for 
rafting and towing timber, 'fhe oil compaiiies likewise had 
their own barges for transporting petroleum pro<iuct.s not car- 
ried by the. pipe line. Finally, the Burma ( Joveriiment had a 
number of niolorluKits for (he use «»f its officials on tour, and 
the Burma Railways had large ferries at Mouhnein and Hcn- 
xada for river crossings. 

Other entrepreneurs, as indicated above, were thousands of 
imiividuals and small firms with one (jr a few vessels each who 
were quite unable to offer .serious competition to the powerful 
Irrawaddy h'lotilla Company. 
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The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company owned the country’s 
leading dockyards which are described in chapter x, page 148. 

The Japanese Period 

The great majority of the Irrawaddy Flotilla and other 
powered craft were sunk or otherwise made unavailable to the 
Japanese prior to British withdrawal in 1942. Many of the 
hulks were found in a rusting condition when the country was 
reoccupied in 1945. The Senda Company, and later the Yama- 
shita Kisen Kaisha, took over riverine transport with a few 
available river craft but by 1944 intensified Allied bombing 
brought river traffic to a very low ebb. However, transporta- 
tion by small boat continued, and in the latter part of 1944 
traffic in the Pegu-Sittang Canal was almost normal in spite 
of damage to a sluice. 

The Japanese restored the Dalla Dockyards to operation, 
expanding them in some respects while undertaking the build- 
ing of small ships in a number of other places, including Mergui 
at the far south. All such efforts, however, did not suffice to 
keep riverine traffic at more than a small fraction of its prewar 
level, and Allied bombing destroyed most dockyards before the 
end of the war. 

By the fall of 1944 the Japanese had a Burma Marine 
Training School at Rangoon, with a six-months’ course look- 
ing toward the posts of captain and chief engineer on river 
steamers. It would seem that such an institution might have a 
place in any scheme for rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

The Rehabilitation Period 

The official Burma Gazette of May 25, 1946, publishes the 
“Inland Water Transport Order,” 1946, setting up a Board 
“to operate, regulate and control” inland water transport. It 
consisted of officials and nonofficials, the latter presumably 
being experienced Irrawaddy Flotilla officers for the most part. 
This Board had very wide powers. 

The first two years of reconstruction saw the repair of some 
Irrawaddy Flotilla vessels, the return from India of others, and 
the import from the United Kingdom of a few more, but traffic 
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<li(i nf)t return to noiinal. In view of ilie fact that the rice 
available for export was only a fraction of normal, however, 
tile relative paucit}' of river stc-ainers was ira as i;r(*at a handi- 
caf) to Ikinnahs economy as mii^lU have I>ec‘n sn['>p( ist'd, Dacoiljr 
was a ^i;reat haiidiea]), even for the lari^e \a*ssels, as attempts 
were made liy handits in sampans to “hold up'' even the large 
river steruners. A niilitar}* escort was provirled in sf>ine cases 
to peniiil essentia! traffic to continue. 

The followitig suitimary of ],u‘ogTcss between Januarv 15, 
ISHfy and early May of the same yc^ar was supplied in a 
press note hy the (ieueral Alanager, Irrawaddy l^lr>ti!la Co.^ 
I^td., g'ov<‘rnmen( agents for tlu‘ Inlaiul Watm* 'Fransil !h>ard: 

The operation of I.VV.T. was tak<‘n ovt‘r from (’.A.S. (IV) on 
15th January tliis year and from then tnitil tlu* end <*f April over 
60,0()() tons of carg(> and over 3T0tK) ])as^e^g<n^s havt^ he<‘u carried. 

Maintenance lifts have hecai ng'ularlv carrua! out from Prome 
lip to JMyingyan and Mandalay, also from Mandala}" to Katha and 
Pihamo and on the C'hiinhvin. In a<lditiom regular services from 
Rangoon to main Delta stations weie optu-atiai until the middle of 
April when they had to he suspended dtu‘ to tlu^ prevaUaice in the 
Delta areas of dacoity. ( )n two occasions launches were* tiianl on 
and in the second instance the clerk of the launch mid one pashenger 
were killeiL IMilitary guards have* now fnaai anangrai am] the 
Delta services hav<‘ again starttal up. YvssvU upc<iuiitry have also 
fieen attacked and on no less than seven fi^saisions in one week 
craft were fireri at above Mamlalay. Military eNecuis now acta an- 
pany ctaivoys alarve Mandalay and this arrangeimait is wf»rking 
satisfactorily, 

dlie traal ton iniksage figurt* for cargo earrietl during the ptnaod 
under review amounts to twer 13,PPfM)f)P. Arrangeineiits are now 
in liaml for the taking tiver ot services in ^Moulmein waters. 

/hir/ryanf.v*- ' d )alla Dorkyarti watrkers ueni un srrikt* early in 
March and unfortunately no settlemenf has hecai reaelasL A con- 
cilialicm board has completed its investigations and the re|Kirt 
shcmld he pnhlislusl this week. I '‘nfmlunateiy llu,. Hfrila* has ramsed 
a coinplete hold up in re erection of eraft uhieh have arrived from 
thi* I iiitcal Kingdom. Repairs and fnainteiianee rd tunit at present 
operating are also funhig retarded, Rangoon Inniiidrv on llie other 
hand i:; a hiw,* of industr)* and tln^ slips an* contiimously in use and 
the machine shop is kept vxtnwvly InisyP 

'i7ic Hurnum, May 1(1, 10-16, 
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In September 1946 it was reported that “craft ordered from 
the United Kingdom as part of a costly rehabilitation program 
are .... now beginning to arrive.”® 

By January 1947, it was reported that 31 craft had been 
taken over from the army, but labor trouble had prevented 
most of them from being placed promptly in service. Consid- 
erable progress was reported in clearing inland navigation 
channels.® In spite of handicaps, the Rangooh-Prome service 
was restored December 1, 1946, and the cargo service was 
extended to Mandalay, January 3, 1947.^ Six more shallow- 
draft vessels arrived in April.® 

Postwar Prospects 

Since boats of various types carried nearly all Delta traffic 
and a large share of traffic along navigable streams, there seems 
little prospect of expansion in the postwar period, except as 
the Burma Road or the projected Burma-Yunnan Railway 
provides more traffic to be shared by the railway and riverine 
transport. From 1939 the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company se- 
cured a portion of the lucrative Burma Road traffic, carrying 
the more bulky commodities as far as Bhamo, whence they 
were dispatched to Kunming via Namkham and Muse. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Burma Road will provide peace- 
time traffic to a similar extent. Should the Burma-Yunnan 
Railway become a reality, it is possible that some freight might 
transfer from rail to river launch (or vice versa) at Mandalay. 
Otherwise, it seems safest to predict a restoration of inland 
water transport to its rather satisfactory prewar position. 

® Address by T. L. Hughes before the Royal Central Asian Society, 
September 1946. 

^Survey of Departmental Activities, January 1947, p. 17. 

^ The Burman, November 27, 1946. 

^Survey of Departmental Activities, April 1947, p. 13. 
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CiEN KRAE 

]'*RiOR to the opening of the Ihirnia Road in all Imt a tiny 

fraction of Burma’s commercial intercourse witli other coun- 
tries look place by sea. In spite of the fact that Burma lias a 
very long shoreline, there arc only s<‘ven ports worth mention- 
ing, and one of these, Rangoon, exported two-thirds of the 
country’s rice, and had a still larger share of the trade in most 
other commodities. The following statistics are compiled from 
the 1940 issues of the Burtna Trade Jaitrtuil : 


VK.SSELS F.XTERINt; iU'R.M.A POR'iT !X PMO* 


(lixdustre of intra-Burma tratfse) 

Rang'oon 

Kyaukpyu 

Akyab " 

Basscin 

IVIotilineiii . , , 

I'avoy . 

Meri^ui 


Si*. «*f Shif *4 

5itS 

78 

45 

:¥) 

J7 

2} 


TotjiL 


HiH 


^ Ihffc may br mmw fmuiwmn lfi>m Jh4rma Apureatl 

compihithfn 5JH rjurrbw of tiuymr»r 

coast.'il tfidUr), It will hr nutrd tutm thr urxlt fMr fhaf titrtr wrrr 
1,377 rnirttn^ Ha»tgoon ffom all iit 4p, It if »ot 

brliewtl that thrre wnr mosr than m rnirtry of vrfirH ftom 
otlwr litifina porti. 

t Thif nol fHativr 

nrtirntr}» to Itnha may irn^an that nnmrriin*i iifn$ni.r4 tlicte 

f»r a ftiw hourly hm itjuiftr from not iinsw.i'rtant. 


The statistics in Table 29 are from other stmrecs believed 
to be reliable: 

h'ive of the vessels entering Rangoon in 1940 -41 were of 
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32-foot draught, but about two-thirds were of medium size — 
three to seven thousand gross registered tons, suitable for carry- 
ing the rice, oil, and timber which comprised most of Burma’s 
export tonnage. 


TABLE 29 

Ocean-going Vessels Entering Rangoon Port 
(Includes Burmese coastal traffic) 


Vessel® 



19'4(>-41 

Number 

Net Tonnage 

Number 

Net Tonnage 

Number 

Net Tonnage 

Steamers . . . 

L423 

4,2^8,813 

1,877 

4.254,154 

1,248 

3,510,816 

Sailing 
vessels — 

161 

12,180 

141 ; 

11,407 

239' 

17,675 

Total 

1,564 

4, ail, 062 

1,518 

4,265,561 

1,487 

3,527,901 


* See footnote to tabulation above. 


Table 30, supplied by an official of one of the leading ship- 
ping companies, shows the growth of Burma’s export trade 
with India and Ceylon from 1924—25 to the occupation of 
Lower Burma by the Japanese in 1942. The table gives the 
total annual shipments of rice, timber, and general cargo from 
the four chief Burma ports to ports on the coasts of India and 
Ceylon. 

It will be noted from the foregoing figures that Rangoon 
exported to India more than twice as much on a tonnage basis 
as the next three ports combined. The depression of the 1930’s 
had little apparent effect on the volume, of this trade, although 
it greatly reduced the prices paid by foreigners for Burma’s 
exports. The general trend of exports to India was upward, 
although Burma’s total exports increased but slightly in this 
period. The highest figure for exports to- India, strangely 
enough, was reached in 1933—34, and the second highest was 
that of 1939—40. In the latter year the total, 2,605,840 for the 
four ports, was approximately 50 percent above the correspond- 
ing figure for 1924-25." 

^ See also Tables 23 and 25 on pages 164 and 174-5 for details of import 
and exports in recent years. 
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AkjNlh 

Total 

1112-1 

25 
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i 

i 141,967 

49,240 

281 ,9fVJ 


tll2ry 

26 

1 

' 181,288 

67 ,528 

1978190 

1.442,109 

1220 

27 

1 ,()U).1S.T 

' ir>I,761> 

89,619 

2f 4 1,758 
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1927" 
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1,317, Km 
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10I,4i;6 

216.198> 


1928 
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i,.'!f,s,2nr> 

, M8,29‘J 

Km, 286 

267 ,51 5 

lrt!21,,3()5 

3929 

80 

iMH,!)!)! 

, 145,898 

104,868 
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t. 122,148 

I93(^ 

81 

i,2.^,i,2(n 

180,719 

178,419 

217,057 

I .SO 7,. 39(5 

3981 

82 

!);!7.-t-l2 

171,888 

158, 2iM 

2.87,077 


1982 

88 

I.2(I7.1IS(I 

. 178,818 

258,775 

2318,794 

t.;)(i8,K(J2 

1988 

84 

2,(l(i(>. 1 t.S 

170,196 

1 1, )2 » « /* a 

279, 157 

2.-S(I8.1.')6 

198‘1 

415 

i,7r)!Mt)r, 

152,915 

8,19,489 

26t2,5l0 

2. tii4.080 

1985 

8{> 

i.7<;f),(M! 

S 199,986 

.825,905 

211,569 

2..Vif;,I(i4 

198f> 

87 

i,r,(!7.;tM 

1 168,718 

881 ,288 

288,216 

2.;!ii.”).r):5(5 

1987 

8H 

i.:’,iM,;t.s'.3 

’ 149,598 

.829,898 

216,754 

2.n91,()85 

1988 

89 

1.7!IS..S,'m 

177,828 

.878,881 

288. .88,9 

2..ys.s.:5!)8 

2989 

40 

1 ,fW2., 

2.51,057 

420,078 

2 OKI 75 

2.C.II.'..84() 

1940 

4! 

.'i.sfi.ri.s 

171 .8(;i 

291 ,9174 

212.892 

1 8,‘)0 

1941 

42''- 

52t),2tC, 

71,161 

I 16,826 

58,8211 
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n 
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Rkasoxs for Raxcoon’s ! 'rum ! x knck 

Reference tu the map at the eini uf this study ( facing p. 
.vl'7 ) will sliuw why Ranguun eani*'H mi -neli a large share of 
the country's foreign trade, ft is at the .suutliern tiji of the 
f'egti ’i'oinas, and hence tfiere is coimnnnieation hy road and 
raif, willumt cro.ssitig larg<- bodies of wafer, witfi I’egu, 'I'otm- 
goo, and other t<Hvns in the Sittang Valley east of those hills, 
and also with Tliarrawaddy and I'ronie hetueen file hills and 
the Irrawadily. At no other point in ihirnia can he found such 
a coinhination of rail, road, inland water, and oei’an navigation. 
Bassein, in tin* western tielta, is on the less iniportatJt .side of 
the !rravv.ad<ly, and is far fntm ilie .Sittang \‘a!!ey and 'I’enas- 
serini. Monlinein likewise is south of tile miglity Salween, 
wltich river i.s not very .suitable for irdam! navigation. Monl- 
niein is also far from tlie Irrawaddy, with whicit it lacks inland 
water conununications. 'The Ji-inile I'wante ('anal connects 
Rangoon with the Irrawaihly tin the west, autl tin? Sittang is 
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reached via the Pegu River, vdiich joins the Rangoon River at 
Rangoon, and the Pegu-Sittang Canal. The meandering Pazun- 
daung Creek, after flowing through rich paddy land, converges 
with the two rivers at Rangoon, with its contribution of paddy- 
boat traffic. The direct rail and coal routes up the Sittang Valley 
lead to Mandalay and the Burma Road. 

Rangoon is 21 miles up the Rangoon River from the sea, 
and considerable dredging and river training are required to 
keep it navigable for medium-sized vessels. Particularly skill- 
ful navigation is required at the Hastings Sands, where the 
Pegu and Rangoon Rivers and the Pazundaung Creek come 
together. Most liners have to wait for favorable tides to enter 
or leave the harbor. 

Freight handled at Rangoon for the last four years before 
the outbreak of war in Europe was as follows : 

FREIGHT TONNAGE AT RANGOON HARBOR 
{Thousands of long tons') 

1936 1937 1938 1939 


Imports 1,325.5 1,318.9 1,430.2 1,400.3 

Exports 3,891.1 3,940.1 3,959.8 3,579.2 

Transshipments . 23.9 29.1 28.6 26.6 


Total 5,240.5 5,288.1 5,418.6 5,006.1 


The chief docks in the prewar period were the Sule Pagoda 
Wharves, 3,300 feet long and with an area of about twenty- 
one acres. There were seven berths, and vessels of about 28- 
foot draught could come alongside. These wharves had 
29 cranes — steam, hydraulic, and electric, with capacities of 
from three to twelve tons. Several shiploads of goods could be 
stored in the galvanized-iron sheds, while tracks of the Burma 
Railways enabled the little four-wheeled freight cars to come 
alongside the sheds and the docks themselves. The other prin- 
cipal docks were the Brooking Street Wharves — rebuilt in 
1938-39 and highly modern, covering seven acres and with a 
river frontage of 900 feet. Ships up to 29-foot draught could 
use the Brooking Wharves a few hundred feet downstrean 
from the Sule Pagoda Wharves. Whereas the latter require 
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cjuartcrly dredginjj; for opliinnin (.'ihcii’TK-} , th<‘ Pirookinj 
Wharves required no dred^dnfj. ilrookinq hrid two l>erths anc 
six cranes, one of which was of 40-ton caji.-icity, operated alon§ 
a rail track. lietween live two tnain wh.arves was the Port 
Health Passenger Statifni. 'Hie new .\h!one W'hart, npstrcair. 
from the Sulc Ikigoda Whar\e.s. was under constrtiction at the 
time of the Japanese iitvasion. 

About two-thirds of K.angoon’s sc.a-borne tonnage <lid not, 
however, pass over the wharves. It %vas Itandied by the 860 
lig'hters, and loaded onto vers.sels sa\etl port fee.s fay 

anchoring in the stretun. 

I’kicik>mi.\'.\nt Postrtox ok Pkitish SHUU'iNt; <‘omi'.\niks 

The outstanding shipping company weoi the P.ritish India 
Steam Navigation ( 'ompany, Ltd. ( i’.I.-S S.), whiclt .some- 
times appearetl t«) own a majority of the steamers anchored in 
Rangoon harbor. Affiliated with the Peninsula ami Oriental 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltel. it had three sailings per week to 
Calcutta, and rmc each per week to Singapore, the Coromandel 
Coa.st, and Madras. The ves.s«4s carrying ftn the afore-men- 
tioned services were orclimirily of l"ue to seven thousand Inns 
gToss registry. Larger vessels s.aiicd every three weeks for 
China and JafKin, and smaller vess<'Is engagtal in coastal trade 
with the Arakan coast and Chittagong, as well as with Moul- 
mcin, Tavoy, and Mergui. In adilition to a weekly .service to 
Tavoy an<l Mergui, tliere was a fortnightly service to the 
Tenas.serini ports and Penang. The contpany provided ffcca- 
siona! pa.sscnger .sailings to the Attdainati Islands and the west 
coast of India. Many cargo vessels of the P»,I.S. N. served the 
entire Indian Ocean area. Thonstmtis <ti In<lians sontetimes 
crow'ded the decks of the steamers, paying the ntodcst fare of 
Rs. 14 to 16 for passage acro.ss the Pay oif Ikniga!. 

The Scindia Navigation Comptmy. an Intlian hnn with 
hfad<{uarters in Ilomfaay, is the only comjseiitor of any im- 
portance, and did not seriotisly challenge the position ni the 
B.I.S.N., a.s it accepted the rates, routes, etc., assigned by 
the B.T..S.N, through the “shipping |k»o!.’' There were a few 
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small Chinese vessels plying as far as Rangoon, and the large 
Japanese lines maintained passenger and cargo service at about 
fortnightly intervals. In addition, such British lines as Bibby 
and Henderson,^ plied between Burma and Europe, while 
freighters from Europe and the west coast of the United States 
called fairly frequently at Rangoon. Particularly after the 
opening of the Burma Road in 1939 a number of American, 
Russian, and other vessels called at Rangoon, but as indicated 
by the tabulation which follows, the B.I.S.N. and other lines 
registered in the United Kingdom carried on two-thirds of the 
total trade. It is doubtful if Burmans owned much of the ton- 
nage classified as “British Burma” in the total. The figures for 
tonnage carried on vessels calling at Rangoon (excluding 
coastal trade) are as follows:® 


Nationality 

Imports 

CLonq tons') 

Exports 
{Long tons') 

British (United Kingdom) , . 

British Burma 

British India 

Foreign 

. . . 964,933 

12,212 
. . . 169,655 

. . 188,415 

2,213,622 

791,738 

558,032 

349,235 

Totals 

. .. 1,335,215 

3,912,627 


Table 30 (p. 216) gives the breakdown of shipments from 
Burma to India and Ceylon according to Burmese port of origin. 
The same totals have been broken down differently by a 
reliable source to show the proportions of Burma’s exports 
of “rice, timber, and general cargo” to India and Ceylon for 
the same period. Since there were virtually no Burmese com- 
panies engaged in this business and practically none of the 
continental European shipping companies traded between 
Burma and India, it is safe to conclude that nearly all tonnage 
not carried by Indian vessels was carried by British vessels and 
that almost all of the latter was carried by the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. Similarly, the lion’s share 
of the Indian traffic was carried by the Scindia Navigation 

2 The Henderson Line, with fortnightly service between Burma and the 
United Kingdom, was associated with the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. 

3 Annual report of the Seaborne Trade of Burma, 1939-40, p. 493. 
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Company, Ltd. Figures show that whereas in F^24~“'25 Tiidian 
vessels carried hut 21 percent of the total trade, this figure 
increased to 27 percent the following year, and 20 p<n-cent in 
19J(K^L In Vm-34 it rose speedily to 24 percent, in |027»^^38 
to 36 ])crcent ; in 1940—41 to 38 percent ; and t< » 24 pt^rcent in the 
final period of July 1941— March 1942. I'he increase after the 
out!)reak of war in liurope may p<‘rhaps he attrilnitc'd to the with- 
drawal of a larger proportion of British vessefis than of Indian 
vessels for use between India or Burma and hhirope. i lowever, 
there is to he noted a distinct upwani trend in the pro{>ortion of 
goods carried hy Indian companies throughout the entire period 
under review. 

lliere arc, of course, many unknown factors which will 
influence Indo-Fairmcsc shipping in the postwar period. At the 
present writing, however, prospects for an i*ven greater Indian 
share in Indo-P>unnese shipping st‘em bright. 'The controlling 
influence within the Scindia Xavigation ( oinpany that of 
Walchand llirachaiid is reportedly in a very strong financial 
position and is even branching out iut(> the manufaettrre and 
assembly of motor cars. 

La BOH 

A general description <4 the laI>or situation in Biinna, in- 
chiding that at the do<4<s, is given in cdiaplcr xxi. Since the 
severe strikes and rifjts of BCC'), .st(w*cdore cooHi' \Mn*k has been 
divided between hulian and Burmese gangs uu an apprrxxi-* 
mafely equal basis, hut Indians are regarded as soineuhal more 
efficient, ami they are caaiainly more willing tu endure lf)W 
wages, chronic underemployment, and the exactions nf Htaisiries 
(foremen) than are the Burmans, 

Burmaiis seldom if ever take service as nientliers of the 
crews of ocean-going vessels, except for a few small sailing 
craft which !mg tlie coast between Rangoon and Akyah. Imiian 
sexmien (mcrstly Quttagonians and IbameseJ precioininatc at 
Rangoon, although luircq'iean vtfssels (especially Swedislg Mor- 
wegian, (icrmaig etc.) sometiities had entirely Furopean crews 
previous to the war, 
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Shipbuilding and Repair 

The Government Dockyards, at Dawbon across the Pazun- 
daung Creek from Rangoon, \vere engaged in making small 
naval craft at the time of the Japanese invasion. The Rangoon 
Port Trust had extensive -workshops below the Brooking Street 
Wharves for the servicing of the numerous small craft, dredg- 
ers, etc., under its control. The only important dockyards 
capable of building or repairing ocean-going vessels, however, 
were the Dalla Dockyards belonging to the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company, described in chapter x, under “Engineering,” p. 148. 

Minor Ports 

As indicated by the tabulation (see p. 214) at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, Akyab, Moulmein, and Bassein all vied 
for second place among Burma’s ports, and each port has stood 
second on various occasions. Akyab, chief town of Arakan 
on the west coast, is the only port other than Rangoon where 
large vessels may anchor alongside the docks. Its iron pier 
was 324 feet long, and, was capable of accommodating vessels 
of 19-foot draught. In January 1947 the Survey of Depart- 
mental Activities reported progress in repairing the main 
Akyab wharf. Its four cranes were of one and one-half to 
seven tons lifting capacity. Akyab’s only export of any impor- 
tance is rice, and it is the oldest rice-exporting port in Burma. 
It is the center of considerable inland and coastal navigation in 
small vessels, and before and during the Japanese invasion a 
few motor roads were built to connect Akyab with other parts 
of the Arakan. However, it is unlikely that road traffic will 
equal water traffic .in the foreseeable future. Akyab is also a 
minor and occasional stopping point for airplanes on the Cal- 
cutta-Rangoon run. 

Moulmein is near the mouth of the great Salween River, 
and had moorings in that river capable of accommodating any 
required number of vessels. It had a 176-foot pontoon wharf 
capable of accommodating a vessel with 20-foot draught. Moul- 
mein is an important center for the rice and teak trade, but as 
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the Salween is on!}' navigable tip to llatgyi Rapids, about 55 
miles from Motihiiein, teak is the only export which comes 
down from the middle reaches oi lhat river. 

liassein is oil the liassein l^iver, at the western e<lg(‘ of the 
Irrawaddy Delta, and about 50 miles from the sea. During the 
spring tides, vessels wdth a maximum draught of 2f> teet may 
anchor at ikisseiii. Rice, of course, is the chii‘t (export, altliough 
there is a small trade in teak as well 1'lu‘ rice mills have their 
own jetties, from which lighters serve tlu^ steamers. 

'The other [lorts arc Kyaukpyu. at the iKulhern end of 
Kamree Island; Andrew I!ay (Sandoway), south oi Ramrcc 
in the Arakan;and 1\avoy, Mergmh ami Xhc'lotia IN hut, hi/tween 
Moulmein and the southern tip of Ihirma. Kmic oi tliest* ports 
is of much importance, except that wartime <levrlopments 
caused the Japaneses aftea* building a railwa}' aertr'^s the Kra 
Istbnms, to make consi(kaabU‘ us<‘ of Mm-gui as a transship- 
ment point from small boats to higliwav for carriage to I\«loul~ 
mcim 


Snnuux<; ILvokr thk Japaxesk 

A considcralile amount of rather smaa^'-sftil demolition was 
carried out at the time fd’ the British c\a<aiation of Rangoon 
in March 1^42, and Rritish and Anuu'ican hranbers visited the 
dock area thrrnigliout the pei'iod <«f Jai>anese cjccupatiein, so 
that when the city w'as recaptured by the Rritish in May !d45, 
the ciUin* dock area wms badly damaged and in need cT extern 
sivc f)verhauling'. Japanese use of (fie port* cxct^pl on a very 
small scale by largX! junks, had praclirally ceast*d by flu* middle 
of Id44“* -a trihuti* to Allied air power. During RD2 43. lanv- 
ever, there weft* normally six to Iwx’Ive ships in the liarbfa" at 
a time, with a tonnage of tlnriy to .sixty tlioii>aiid, fii addilicai, 
there w'cre many small ICKh- and 20tt.-ton wooden ships. One 
reason for the ccssafitm fd visits by large tK'eaii -going vessels, 
in addition to Allied air attacks, was the disabling of at least 
tw'o of the harbor's three (Iredgers fairly early in tlie perio<I of 
J apan ese c k':ci i} > a! i oil 

The coastal trade of junks up to lOOTmat length con* 
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tinned rather actively at least until the end of 1944. There were 
as many as nine active coastal vessels of that size in Rangoon 
at one time during November 1944; and Syriam, Moulmein, 
Tavoy, Mergui, and Khao Huagang (Siam) all had similar 
vessels. 

One new development by the Japanese in the field of ocean 
navigation was the construction of considerable numbers of 
ocean-going wooden vessels at Rangoon, some of them pow- 
ered by outboard motoi's according to one report. The only 
other development of any importance took place at Khao 
Huagang, across the estuary from the southern tip of Burma, 
but affected Burmese trade since traffic was via Mergui or other 
Tenasserim coast points. It is doubtful if this route will be of 
any importance now that normal trade with Rangoon is restored. 

Rehabilitation 

Rangoon harbor had to be restored to some extent by the 
Allied forces after the reoccupation of early May 1945, in 
order that further military operations might be carried on. To 
a large degree, however, boats were loaded and unloaded by 
lighters and small craft which anchored beside them in the 
stream. Floating docks were used and in one case the hull of 
a vessel lying on its side in the harbor served as an improvised 
dock. 

An authoritative account of the reconstruction of port facili- 
ties under civilian management is the following extract from 
Mr. Hughes' speech to the Royal Central Asian Society.^ 

When the Port Commissioners took over the Rangoon Port 
from military control on 1st January 1946 they were faced with a 
formidable programme of work before the Government could 
begin to function efficiently for the proper reception of ships and 
custody of cargoes. Substantial denial and bomb damage had been 
done to the concrete quays and piled structures ; demolished cranes, 
scuttled steamers and other under-water wreckage prevented the 
unrestricted use of wharf berths, important foreshores and slip- 
ways ; depths alongside quays had been allowed to deteriorate by 
as much as 15 feet from the normal depth of 26 feet below 


^ T. L. Hughes, op, cit. 
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r>.W.(J,S.T, ; both workshop and stores had stifiVred scvtn*e boiiit 
damage ; all heavy moorings were sunk in hM2 as part uf the denial 
measures; pcaitoons and bridges hu" inland tiafiic had to ]}v lifted 
from the mud into which they had fallen whtai “(kaned’* in 1^42; 
and some 300,000 Ions of steed scra]> atid (dher dedans had to he 
collected and rcmc>ved from the d<Kd< aiea. 

Mucli vStill remains to he done, hut in general tlu* progress made 
toward complete rehabilitation f>f the port is alu‘ad of sched- 
ule It says much for the <nganisation of the Rangoon port 

that, although hampered by a heavy r<n'<>nst rticti<in pr(jgramnu% the 
imi)ort traflic dealt with compartrs favouraldy with that of a good 
average pn^-war year. Expf)rts are nnfotiiinalcdv but a fraction 
of normal owing to the dislocat<‘d eci^noiny of tlu* country. 

My January 1047, it could be re])orted that “coastal ship- 
ping hy schoe)ners and country craft continues very active/*'' 

F OTITKIC IhiOSPKOTS 

There ivS every reason !(> expect a fairly prompt restoration 
of Rangoon’s port facilities to the prewar kuad. In fact, the 
toniuige of iini)orts e<|ualed prewar tonnage* very soon after 
reoccupation, although expands, normally much greater in ton- 
nage than imports, cannot reach the preuvar level inhil the rice 
situation retnrtis mnanal. As indicated in chaptiu" xiii, page 
192, there is no reascai to <*xpect any <lrastic diiiiiimtion in 
the volume of Burma’s exports of rice, teak, minerai oils, 
and other raw products, once the ndiabiliiatif (jf the country 
has been completed, A rea.sonably I'leaceful work! is almost 
certain to <lernaiid all of such maferials which Burma can 
produce and eximrt, llie Ihtrinese standard of living was 
rising before the war, and Mtirrticse irnpfuds of consuiufition 
goods are likely to be limited only !w Ihiniia’s rapacity to pay. 

Should the liurriia-Siaiti Railway be restorcil to operation 
it might divert a small anunmt of tniflic from the 'Rangoon- 
Siiigap«>re sea Init such a rotite miglil also help the 

genera! economic development of 'fenasserim and increase 
M'oulnieir/s sea traffic as much, in the long nim as it decreases 
Rangooifs traffic, 

Survey I)epari$nepthE AetiHises, lanwary 1947* p, 17. 
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If the Burma Road continues to be used extensively, the 
effect will doubtless be felt on Rangoon — the one port fitted 
to serve the Road. Similarly, the construction of a Burma-Yun- 
nan railway would be of considerable significance to Rangoon 
as a port. China’s bulky freight would probably continue to be 
sent to India and Europe by sea, but from central and south- 
western China there might be classes of passenger, mail, ex- 
press, and fast freight traffic where the tirne factor would cause 
travelers and shippers to choose the shoi'ter and fastei*, if more 
expensive, Burma Road or Burma- Yunnan railway. Tung- 
sten, bristles, tin, tung oil, and silk are commodities produced 
in China of sufficient value to justify shipment to Europe by 
the more direct Burma route. Of course, there is also the possi- 
bility that improvements in aviation will make it still more prac- 
ticable to ship all such commodities directly from China to 
India and the West by air, with only an intermediate stop (if 
any) in northern Burma. 

Whether or not Burma’s chief port obtains a windfall of 
extra trade from China, its future seems quite secure. There 
are millions of acres of cultivable but as yet uncultivated land,® 
and the population increased 14 percent between 1931 and 1941. 
The standard of living and also the standard of literacy exceed 
those in most Asiatic countries. Given domestic peace and 
order, Burma should have much greater trade with the rest of 
the world after the rehabilitation period than ever before. Ran- 
goon harbor should be able to handle any prospective increase 
in traffic. 

« Such land is ordinarily of poorer quality than land now cultivated, or 
else it requires drainage or other expensive improvements. Population pres- 
sure, however, may induce the necessary development. 
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Kt'OX () M I (■ S IC.X I FH.'A N CE 

Road 'Fkanspokt iti liiinna was lar.t;cly trausinirt by trails and 
pack routes, witiunit hcnelit of wlu-cls until llu* advent of the 
motor vehicle. At least, .such was the ("ase in the inoimtainons 
areas, particulaily in overland eonmiunications with t hina — 
of which Marco Polo is believed to have availed himself. In 
the flat plains of t.'c'iitral Purina, of course, carts havi- cut deep 
ruts for centuries. 

Within the past twenty yi'ars a fair network of all-weather 
roads has been completed to connect Kanypion with the ( ‘hina 
border (and hence with Kmiminij aiul < 'hune.kiii”;) as well as 
with most towns of any si/.e east of the Irrawaddy. Other new 
roads have furnished coumrlioiis with Siam tlirou^h the 
Shan Plateau ami via a japanese-hnilt road from Moulinein 
to 13au.t;kok hy a more direct route. In addition, many thou- 
sands of miles of roads are n':abl<- dining' the dry season only. 
In 1938 there weia* ahont o,(l('l(f miles of stirfaec-d, all-weather 
roads of a total of 17.(K){) miles ttf “vehieulur roads.” Another 
five or six thou.sand miles wt-re suilahle for nnitor traflJc in the 
<lry season. However, the piaoent sittialion is far different, 
since there was coiisiderahle road Iniiidinj.^ heforvr the evacua- 
tion of Pairina, and many military roiuls iiave lieen htiilt fsy the 
Japanese as \v<-!i as fiy the Allies since that time. 

Punna’.s hif'hway .system is Iarj 4 ely competitive with the 
raihvays-"-lhe eliief lines of eaeft heiufj fiann Ranjjjoon to Man- 
dal'U', up the Sittaiii^ Willey, aiu! from R;mf;f»on to Promt*, 
passing through almost exactly the same towns eii route. More- 
over, tlic Mandalay-l.a.shio, Tha/.i-Shwenyanng, ami Thaxi- 
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Myingyan railway lines are paralleled by competing roads. 
However, the roads serve as feeders to the railways at such 
points as Lashio, Shwenyaung, Toungoo, Kyaukpadaung, 
Taungdwingyi, and Prome. Wartime highway developments 
will probably feed postwar traffic to the railways at Myitkyina 
and Ye-U also. 

International routes were of negligible economic signifi- 
cance prior to the opening of the Burma Road early in 1939. 
Burma’s centuries-old caravan trade with China was badly hit 
by the opening of a rail route to Kunming from the sea at 
Haiphong, French Indo-China, and the 1936 caravan trade be- 
tween Bhamo and Yunnan was a mere Rs. 96,000 or about 
$35,000. Lack of highways (and railways) to India and China 
was variously attributed to (a) expense of construction and 
smallness of prospective traffic, (&) Burmese fear of further 
stimulating Indian and Chinese immigration, and (c) pressure 
of shipping companies desirous of maintaining their monopoly 
of India-Burma traffic. 


Chief Routes 

The Burma Road . — This route is all-weather the entire way 
from Rangoon to Kunming, and about 730 miles of it, from 
Rangoon to the Chinese border, lies in Burma. It encounters 
practically no hills for the first 440 miles to Mandalay via Pegu, 
Toungoo, Pyinmana, and Meiktila. The road turns east at 
Mandalay and soon begins to climb, reaching pleasant Maymyo, 
Burma's summer capital, in 42 miles, and Lashio, an important 
Shan trading center, in another 134 miles. It is muddy, but 
nevertheless “all-weather” between Maymyo and Lashio. Wan- 
ting, on the Chinese border, is 113 miles beyond Lashio. The 
road rises to an elevation of about 5,000 feet near Kutkai and 
falls to 3,000 feet at the border, passing over rolling hills en 
route. This section was" rather suitable for t\vo-way traffic be- 
fore the war, being surfaced with crushed rock and tar. 

Rangoon- Prome -Y enangyaung - Meiktila. — This seconc 
most-traveled road follows the railway line to Prome and th« 
swings away from the Irrawaddy, to return to that river «. 
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Ma<i^we and the oil fields. Prome is 178 roa<! miles from Ran- 
and Magwe — divisional head(inartcrs~is another 152 
miles north, flig'h-speed traffic could use the road as far as 
the oil fields, but the section from there to Meiktila is not as 
well constructed or maintained. 

AfyiH(/y(tn-j]Ieikiila--7\n{}ig(/yi-S'i(un.- -'iliis east -west route 
then crosses the Purina Road at the important junction of 
Mciklila, and connects M'yin<;yan, on the Irrawaddy, with the 
chief towns of the Southern Shan States, and with nmlliern 
Siam. J^ast of Loilem (which in turn is east of d'auni^;i;yi ) tlic 
road is not all-weather. The section hetwcaii Keni;1nn^, in 
the eastern Shan Slates, and the Siamese border, was very 
poor before the war, hut was improve<l !)y the Japanese and 
Siainiese. The road reaches the Sianu‘se State Railways at 
Lampang. 

S\u/am(;-Shwel>(}-KaIezKV-I >nphaL‘ -“Parts of tins route 
were used by a very large proportion u{ the haif-million 
evacuees in 1942, and also f)\' the Pritish h'ourteenth Army in 
its re-entry into Burma in 1944--45, Although the vast ma- 
jority of the 1942 refugees walked akmg this road, sf)me rf>dc 
in large buses from Kaiewa to Tanni. Both Japanese and 
British army engineers impianasi this road during the war, hut 
civdl authorities have mh kept it up since tiu* a^ndusi<m of 
hostilities. 

The AkKa/.-— The I-ed<» ur St il well Krnad starts from 

the Assam railhead at Ledo, travels <Io\vn the Ifukawng \ka!Iey, 
and crosses the Irrawadciy at Alyitkyina, afti*r which il con- 
tinues down the east bank ai llie river to Phamo. fA’um Ihiamo 
there was a prewar, all-weather road through Xamkham Ut <a 
junction with the Ptirma Hoad near Aluse, Pmilt at enormous 
cost, for military rather than ectmomic reasons, it remains to 
be seen whether this road will he kept up in tlie pr^stwar period. 
It has been otlicially aiamhaied fiy tin* American Army forces, 
as British civil aiitliorilies dechniHl to un«Iertake the great ex- 
pense of maintain iiig it, lltc route passes through s<ime 
very rich agricultural land, Iml that lami is often stihject to 
heavy floods, and the road has run un a higli emiaiiiikiiient 
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expensive to maintain as well as expensive to build. If Burma’s 
population continues to expand, it may be expected that the 
Hukawng Valley will eventually be well peopled and its rich 
land cultivated, in which case this road may be rebuilt or dupli- 
cated. This may not take place for some years, however, par- 
ticularly in view of Burma’s great need of rehabilitation in the 
areas already heavily populated. 

Fegu-Thaton-MouXmein-Tavoy-Mergui. — In the prewar 
period there was no road connection between Tenasserim and 
the rest of Burma, but the Japanese completed the road link 
east of Pegu during the war. A prewar road, 424 miles in 
length, ran from Kyaikto, northwest of Moulmein, to Mergui. 
In 1942 the Thanbyuzayat-Ye section of this route was little 
more than a cart road, but the Japanese improved it for military 
purposes. Hence a road which is “passable” the year around 
now exists from Mergui, near the southern tip of Burma, to 
the Pangchau Pass, at the extreme northwestern corner of the 
country and a few miles from Ledo. But several hundred miles 
of this road owe their existence to the war and may not con- 
tinue to be passable unless civil authorities give them a high 
priority among Burma’s clamant transportation needs. 

Thanbyusayat - Siam. — The Japanese built a highway be- 
side the Burma-Siam railway line in 1942-43. 

Hsipazv-Loilem- Loikaw-Mawchi-Toungoo. — This route, 
most of which runs north and south, lies in the Shan States 
and Karenni. It links Kemapyu, on the Salween, with the rail 
and road center of Toungoo, via the great Mawchi Mines. It 
is an all-weather road of fairly recent construction, although 
with large numbers of hairpin curves, and it served the Japanese 
well in their invasion of Burma in 1942. At Hsipaw it joins 
the Burma Road. 

Other routes. — There are over 400 less important routes 
which carry motor traffic, at least in the dry season. Half of 
them are more suitable for carts than for motor vehicles, how- 
ever. The Japanese improved the British-built road betwe<- 
the important Irrawaddy port and rail terminus of Prome ai 
Taungup, in Arakan. They have also built roads inland fron. 
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the Arakan cciast, as well as a series of tiiilitary mads in Appcr 
and Lower (liindwiu Districts. Perhaps such roads will lie one 
of the chief nienieiitos of the brief Japaiu‘se period nf Ihiniiese 
history, lhassein, Maubiip and other Inaw.iddy Delta towns 
are not ccninecied by roa<l with the re^l of Ihuana, lait l)a\ea 
few inihw of road in the immediate vicinity. 'They rely chietly 
Upon itiland water transport. 

chief roads were kept np by the Public \\h>rks Depart- 
ment, whereas local authorities Ivcpl up in --onu’ (M^es failed 
to kc‘cp np ) local fctslcr roads d1u‘ otads oitlinarilv 

hati ade(piat<^ masonry hridp:cs. dlic road nhlsaip* on Mart'll 31, 
1P3H, was officically ^ipvcn as follows: 


ROAD MIMoM;!': iX rd‘KMA 

d'etal bilinniiiens, tnrlalet!, and '.nrmrrd . . . . . 

idarth, rrravel, etc., inritoiaOc* oihicct tn weedfr* n.JSn 

idirtlu fn'avel, etc., not nrcot'.iMo . , , , 4,52J 

'Fetal vthienlar road ..... 17,0(#3 


llie prtesent honres probaPh' in* several tbonsand 

miles f 4 *reater. 

Motor \d«nu‘f k S'I'A'I'isoos 

Pairma has not yet rcMehed the “monn aye" b\‘ W'esttam 
standards, except as militarv' vrhiclr, dnriny^ the war assisted 
in making* the couniry a bauleymuntl 1 here were less than 
20, (Kl() motor vrliicies r«a 0 ^oi^t'ed in PrUftna al ihe end of pt-fd. 
IJowever, tluTc weiaa in addition, man) Pmrma Road trucks 
wliiidi came as bar as I.ashitn and are tad inditded in llu* 3,237 
tnii‘ks uliieli help to malr up tUv o;eJ a!! tiyiire of p),8t)b. 
Ihisi's numbered 33)c*k iiiMtoi e\ c!es 7oi8, aitf! iiiotoia'ars and 
taxis tile remaining 12,372 Mo^t tnoior vehicles weUM'oneem 
! rated in a tew laryr n»wn-' ehicll) in Haiiy^eai. 

*\fos! frnrks and fanw'N were .Ameriiwn made riievrolets, 
hords, and Doiipy^s. Passenpyw ea^s were alnnit eijiiaily di^atled 
tie! ween t!ie less expensive American Daiifl C'anadiaii) nn^Iels 
and the lij^hter Ifritisb cars. Just bciore ilie oiitlirrak of war in 
bairope, the (lerriiaii f Ipe! ear fa'caine raflier |ai|Hilar in fiiirniiL 
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Automobile Shops and Maintenance Equipment 

Prior to the opening of the Burma Road, there were only 
a few large and modern motor-vehicle maintenance shops, 
chiefly those belonging to Rangoon car distributors such as 

re were 
'dinarily 

staffed by Burmans, in district headquarters and towns through- 
out the country. With the opening of the Burma Road, and 
jiarticularly with the grant of American Lend-Lease aid to 
China, large first-class shops were installed at Rangoon, Toun- 
goo, Mandalay, and Lashio. Adequate quantities of spare parts 
were stored in all these depots. 

Burmese technical skill was demonstrated in the field of 
automotive repair, and American supervisors in the Lend-Lease 
shops spoke highly of their Burmese workmen. This demon- 
stration of Burmese ability to master modern techniques sug- 
gests that any future modernization and industrialization of 
Burma can be carried out chiefly or wholly with indigenous 
labor and skill. 

Transport Under tpie Japanese 

A Transport Bureau was set up in August 1942 for the 
purpose of facilitating freight transport for civilians. Its suc- 
cess in that direction appears to have been negligible, although 
there were occasional bus services between Rangoon and Let- 
padan, Rangoon and Pegu, Letpadan and Prome, etc. It is 
doubtful if the Transport Bureau had anything to do with 
passenger transport. Bus rates were exorbitant. A ride from 
Letpadan to Rangoon at the beginning of 1944 cost up to 
Rs. 50, against a prewar rate of about one rupee. Some of the 
buses were run by Japanese, who were able to secure fuel from 
the military. In other cases petrol from rubber was used for 
fuel. 

Allied attacks on Japanese road transport in Burma were 
mainly indirect. Prevention of import of vehicles or petrol, and 
destruction of peti'oleum plants in Burma soon sufficed 
reduce highway traffic much below its not very high prewar P 
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Automobile Shops and Maintenance Equipment 

Prior to the opening of the Burma Road, there were only 
a few large and modern motor-vehicle maintenance shops, 
chiefly those belonging to Rangoon car distributors such as 
Autocars (Ford) and Watsons (Chevrolet). There were 
numerous small shops, often owned by Burmans and ordinarily 
staffed by Burmans, in district headcj[uarters and towns through- 
out the country. With the opening of the Burma Road, and 
particularly with the grant of American Lend-Lease aid to 
China, large first-class shops were installed at Rangoon, Toun- 
goo, Mandalay, and Lashio. Adequate quantities of spare parts 
were stored in all these depots. 

Burmese technical skill was demonstrated in the field of 
automotive repair, and American supervisors in the Lend-Lease 
shops spoke highly of their Burmese workmen. This demon- 
stration of Burmese ability to master modern techniques sug- 
gests that any future modernization and industrialization of 
Burma can be carried out chiefly or wholly with indigenous 
labor and skill. 

Transport Under the Japanese 

A Transport Bureau was set up in August 1942 for the 
purpose of facilitating freight transport for civilians. Its suc- 
cess in that direction appears to have been negligible, although 
there were occasional bus services between Rangoon and Let- 
padan, Rangoon and Pegu, Letpadan and Prome, etc. It is 
doubtful if the Transport Bureau had anything to do with 
passenger transport. Bus rates were exorbitant. A ride from 
Letpadan to Rangoon at the beginning of 1944 cost up to 
Rs. 50, against a prewar rate of about one rupee. Some of the 
buses were run by Japanese, who were able to secure fuel from 
the military. In other cases petrol from rubber was used for 
fuel. 

Allied attacks on Japanese road transport in Burma were 
mainly indirect. Prevention of import of vehicles or petrol, and 
destruction of petroleum plants in Burma soon sufficed to 
reduce highway traffic much below its not very high prewar level. 
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I'he i}nll(H'k cart was much tiscd hy tlu* japanc'^e in main- 
taininit* military lines of coninitinication. llu* rv<u]t, at course, 
was a consi<leral)lc reduction in the mnnher of animals rivai!al)le 
fcH” agriculture, with ermsetpamt hardhhips on tlic fanmu’s, 

Japanese road-huiklint;' efforts in 'renasstnain, the Shan 
States, the C'hindwin r<\aion, and Arakan liavc* Ikh-u iiotecl 
above, 

R KirABinrrA'rioN 

I>y Septemher it was still reporU’d* tfiat of IhiiniaS 

7,00()«odd miles of alh-weatlna* ^<^ad^. the he*4 3c t percent w.- 
cpiired heavy repairs; another 40 perceTit vo're ^rwrelv dam- 
age<l ; and the rcniaitider were lU'i^letied, < mimtr r<*pairs 
were carried ont in the first year anal a half of rooe<*upalion, the 
reconditioniiy^; prot^rain ^t^ettin.e uiidi-r \y;iv ouK in tlu‘ fall of 
1946. 

Tile {darrt*/fc of Jnni‘ I, R>4(), carrital the *0hinna 

Roatl I'ransport Oialer, I^Uo'‘ up a hoard to “operate, 

rcf^ulatc and controi“ road tiatfua It oon^.isird of ofiu'ials and 
nunoffkials with rather Inroad powers. Mr. Hughes deHerihe<l 
the situatirm as fo»Iltn\'s. 

Rr^id transp«irt run hy ptivatr enftu'pri'.e is eonlinefl to pas- 
senger buses whii'h surviveif tho japaiie'e oeoipafitai ami are now 
operating on the shoi' l;u*e am! firing maimimauia^ bads. Iriudle 
all hams of C buaaiinuait road tran^^-pfat the Road ’’rranspi^n ibaird 
was cia'iceivini. 

llte gnsater portion of the Road 'rraimpoti Roard lletn con- 
sists of vehicles taken over from TAS f R ^ Lalf-4 reports 

indicate that a large iiuiuIhu' of tlifor \rhielm will have to i^e 
scra|,iped as it would be iineronomiral lo jf^pair tlauu. 

dlie total arrivals of trucks, eua, from the 1 hilled Kingdom 
amounted on 31st May R^4hto veiiiclesk’ 

1 he Road I'raiispnrt fkaird dors not appear to have fteeii a 
success, frm iti April 1^47 the fbwrriiimmi ed* fliirina decideci 
to close it ciowxp effrclive August I, for: 

‘A\hw accused of grof^s misinauagrmrut of its affairs, the Road 
Transport Hoard Ru' the tinaiieial year ending Septeiiibrr 194h %mn 

^ Mr. T. L, lliigitio t!i ilir Hoijal bruira! ciO 

« iNiL 
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run at a loss of over Rs. 1,700,000. The balance sheet for the year 
1946-47 shows an estimated loss of nearly Rs. 2,500,000 a Govern- 
ment press release stated.’’^ An official source '"added that the 
Burmese Government hoped to reconstitute the Board along other 
lines and to absorl) some of the dismissed personnel."’^ 

Meanwhile the Progress Report of the Building and Road 
Department for December 1946 tells of progress in collecting 
materials "for an intensive programme of road repair in all 
Districts ; resurfacing has been commenced and patch repairs 
are being continued on nearly all roads."' 

Tt was still possible to travel the Burma, Stilwell (Ledo), 
and Imphal Roads in the dry season of 1947. The (London) 
Times correspondent cabled from Rangoon on April 7 that: 

According to travellers just returned from northwest Burma, 
the famous Ledo Road, in spite of lack of maintenance, is still in 
excellent condition and the journey from Myitkyina to the railhead 
in Assam can be completed by car comfortably within 12 hours . . . . 
The Burma section of the famous Burma Road .... suffered 
through lack of maintenance during the Japanese occupation, but 
it is now being brought up to its prewar condition. There is some 
bus traffic with China and recently a quantity of tin ore, sold to 
America by China under reverse lend-lease, came out by lorry. 

Atiother road which played an important part in the Burma 
Campaign, that from Tamu down the Kabaw valley to Kalewa 
and Central Burma, can still be traversed. Where the foundation 
was well laid its temporary "bit-hess’" surface is reported to be still 
in sound condition. 

The policy to be adopted on these three strategic roads linking 
Burma with China and India will be one of the many questions 
requiring a decision by the Burmese Government after the elections.® 

Other reports indicate that the hessian covering of parts of 
the Kalewa-Imphal Road has rotted away, and considerable 
upkeep will be necessai'y to keep the road open after the 1947 
monsoon. At a meeting of the Myityina Chamber of Com- 
merce, October 29, 1946, a strongly-worded resolution was 
passed in favor of government action to keep the Stilwell Road 

s Monday Monitor, April 21, 1947. 

^ ibid. ^ Times, (London), April 8, 1947. 
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open and prevent X<?rthvrn lUirnia fr«an relap^ini;- into its 
prewar etaaioniic isolation. A tra^clei in the >prin^i 4 ‘ 1!)47 
rc‘portt‘d that for luwnty nhk's tlu‘ toad had erMtU^d so badly 
his j<‘ep had to lake to the (’k'phant ;.pa-s at tin* flat land in the 
vicanity, and that ct>n,NidcrahIi‘ npfe’op u’nulfl 1 k^ lU'rrssarv in 
the very near future to kca^p the riaad passahkr 

p^ lorf’KK 1 hajsrKnTs 

Ihnniese political leaders have I'Xpres.u'd sonu‘ inteiarst in 
inaintaininR lail and road caainertioiu with Siam* and it is 
pussilde that a :a‘l f ' ivia'iiin';’ Ihirnia vdll lake* tikeefivt' meas- 
ures t(wIo so. 'The linnnan has puna-d hiin'^df a eapahle nador 
nurhanic and a drivtaa and tlu* finuie i’cnnoinie d<‘Ve!op- 

inent and reeonsirnetion <kf Ihuma should witness a ipeat in- 
crease in tile nnl(Mpa‘of all-Vv tsathrr ioa<!s and in the nuinhcr of 
vchiekss nsiipe;' tliein. 

'The hisPuy of railroarl hnildiny; in tlir uestern United 
Slates of Ametica has '-taaiuai i<> sIimw that wlnn I rausportat ion 
is made available to an unde". eloped hut potrnfialhs rich re.cpon, 
the population s^jun nnt\rs in and ck/velitp; aindniltnre, Iradtp 
am! sometimes industry as uelk so that the inilia! investnamt is 
rejiaid handsf^mely in the kai*; run. \\h:h a larpe* and rieli area 
alon^Lj' tin* Stilwel! Kk/ad c-apahk* of suppMiainp^ a population 
many time*, that iiov. inhalntin;* this repy an llit^ far-siphted 
natiom hnilder niiyjit n*adily deei<!e to imest a i*on*ddi“ral)!e 
sum in ket'pinp open t!ie oul\ tea'dhir aiicvy e»f commerce 
tlironph this area. 

Lalesd reports indii*a*e that the t Innca" are pmniiitinp ilieir 
end of the fhiriiia !\oad to ileftni<naf«a and that -ome Si‘Ctinns 
arc* praetically imp;r’‘^safde to moUn veliicdrs other than jeeps, 
Perha|is this may explained hv t liina's civil wat% and the 
lack of lacilitics in Ihinna to ifua*, ard lo Khaiipooin or import 
thrfjiiph ’-nrikhent to justify fin* «*xpciisr of 

kerinipi^ up this road. Such consiilrvatioiis do not necessarily 
prove that a liapjiicr and more prospe-rtms Murnia and Cdiina 
will not undertake, in tine coiirse, to keep flu* {hirma Ktiad in 
condiiicin. 
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Economic Significance 

The Burma Railways were built rather rapidly in the years 
immediately following the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 
They were thus able to help cope with the fast growing ex- 
port trade and the corresponding flow of imports, as well as 
with the transport of Dry Zone products to the monoculture 
area of Lower Burma. By the end of the century, when the 
great Gokteik Viaduct was built on the Mandalay-Lashio 
branch, it was thought that there would be a rail link with 
China at the Kunlong Ferry and that Rangoon would thus be an 
outlet to the sea for southwest China. 

Since Burma had had water transport for centuries, it was 
natural that the railways should be built to serve areas not 
served by the inland water transport system. On the other 
hand, highways came a generation later and have only recently 
been a serious threat to railway revenues. The Burma Rail- 
ways never parallel the Irrawaddy for long stretches, although 
they touch it at Flenzada, Kyangin, Prome, Myingyan, Myinmu, 
Sagaing, Mandalay, Katha, and Myitkyina. 

A considerable portion of Burma’s rice crop is grown in the 
Delta and in other areas close to water transport, but a fair, 
proportion is also grown in the Sittang Valley and along the 
Prome and Pegu-Moulmein lines of the railway. There is a 
differential in favor of “boat paddy” against “rail paddy,” since 
the latter comes from higher and less fertile soil and is of slightly 
lower quality. 
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ISurrna’s petroleuin uses the railways in a wry Miiall extent, 
cxcc'pt, (>i cenirse, for tlic internal diNtrihutif tn of the hnished 
product, llie «ul ctnnpanies ownerl a pipe Vinv and ilects of 
river tankers which carried most cjf the eouniry’s oik lakinvisc, 
most of the teakwood reaches the ptnis via the main rivers, 
alth<mj 4 "!i occasional shipnu‘nts n{ In^t;s may he im'vw on the rail- 
w^ays. A very laroe ittan of rail fteipht cjJimisfed of f!ir products 
of the fkiwdwin and Mawchi Miius. Ilaulap,i* of Ihiwdwin 
Mines prodticts in particular c%all> for a iianl alne^-a flu* entire 
leipt^fh of the systt‘in and has proved hiyjily hunative. llic 
open inti;' of tlu‘ ihuina Koad in hr^mylit imii'!} additional 

traffic to tlu‘ Ihinua I\haihva\'-. uitl., a haul afH.ut 13 miles 
lfni; 4 er than that invoh‘c<l in fh<- i‘a\%dv*in Mines iintXir In 
fact, the year '{ft saw the eml of a 'aa'eeHsion of nine 

sneressive dt‘rud(s. Idu* improvemetit wa- lar;‘rly dm* to the 
a<fditionaI Ihirina Road trathr. In 41 no le.s than 18CAH4 

loip4 trms of ipMK'ls wrvv sldppf d fr<an f\a!noHin Im Lashio, 
hotind for ( liina Tlu* laihvay levemie fo>m this traffic 
amounted tii Rs. 5.353.753. dlu-rt' was (sardderahle eon^jes- 
lion alorpe;; flu* railway with the sudden irMurrio- in tiafii(\ par- 
ticniarl}’ as lon 4 trains wtn’e imp'*-'i!u4* n\\ tiie weep *p“ades f>f 
tlu’ 'Mandalay-Lashio o'ctiMio and it ImmK* up to a wofA for 
^oods trains to reacli I.a^-hio fonn Ka!i;;oMfi. 1 !ic’rrm\ as a much 
sfnaller return fialllc in tnipe; oil and <4hrr e< anna M|iUf‘s troin 
( diina. 

"11 H‘ Ihirina ihailw ays isarrie?! Rh75HJ pasomyers and 
4\03l 1.653 tons of frApdn in RMO 41. Kher, cotton, v»*yi'tahle 
Oils, and othca^ iiiddlteta^r.s apiicnltnra! icofluris providt^d 75 
percent of the tfda! frripjn rcvcfuie, wliiie lerni and inisrellane- 
oils iiiitiera! and other indipaaiouo* prodienv inovided 1ft penaait. 

Ihnnr Linns 

Lriiw fri the i^iriiiny oi the thiuna Siam railway line 
in Xoveiiiher fhirina had no hitMiiadoiial railway com 

iiections, I1ir meter wa% die lady mast, except 

for the 4{} to 3fl miles of two-foof i;an;.fe of file Itiirnia Cor« 
poratioii Let wren Ikiwdwifn Xaintu, and file |liiriri:i Raihvay 
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junction of Naniyao. In 1940, Burma's railway mileage was 
2,060, against 1,814 for French Indo-China, and 2,136 for 
Siam. 

The main line of the railway, like the main motor road, 
followed the Sittang Valley from Rangoon through Pegu, 
Toungoo, and Pyinmana to Mandalay. It was 386 miles in 
length, against 440 miles for the highway. Before the war 
it was double-tracked from Rangoon to a point north of Toun- 
goo, or approximately half the total distance. 

The other main line runs from Rangoon to Prome, a dis- 
tance of 161 miles by rail, against 178 by road. Prome is on 
the east bank of the Irrawaddy, and passengers and mail for 
the oil fields normally went to Prome by rail and completed the 
journey by Irrawaddy Flotilla Company steamer. Insein, 
Tharrawaddy, and Letpadan are the principal towns on this 
line, which traverses generally well-cultivated country. 

From Pegu, 47 miles north of Rangoon, an important 
branch runs to Martaban with a ferry across the river to Moul- 
mein. Until recently this was the only feasible land route 
between Rangoon and Moulmein, there having been no road 
connection. A branch runs from Moulmein south about 100 
miles to Ye, and the 267-mile Thanbyuzayat-Ban Pong (Siam) 
line takes off from this branch. 

Another important branch leaves Letpadan, on the Ran- 
goon-Prome line, and with a ferry at Henzada, connects with 
P>asscin, in the western Irrawaddy Delta. A branch line runs 
up the west side of the Irrawaddy from Henzada to Kyangin. 

P'arthcr north on the main line, a branch from Pyinmana 
reaches Taungdwingyi and Kyaukpadaung, a few miles east of 
the oil fields. Another branch runs from Thazi, 306 miles from 
Rangoon, to Shwenyaung, in the Southern Shan States, 12 
miles west of Taunggyi, capital of the Federated Shan States. 
Still another line branches northwest from Thazi to reach 
Myingyan on the Irrawaddy River, just above its confluence 
with the Chindwin. The Myingyan-Paleik Cord connects My- 
ingyan more directly with Mandalay. The Lashio Branch, 
noted above, runs from Mandalay across hilly countx'y to 
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Lashid, important Ikinna Road town not far from tlu* Rawd- 
win Mine. A line abcnit 400 miles lon.tr rrosst^s tlu^ A\a I‘rid[(e, 
jnst south of Mandalay on t!u‘ Irrawachly, and tni'ns nrjrth 
to Myiikyina. via Sai^aing', Sluvcho, and Mo^ipatnif;. A, branch 
frtnii this line leaves it at 3Avalatini4a near Sai;;un^^\ and after 
toncbiipLt (Ihnchviii River at Monywa and Aloin circles 
back to \h*-LI. Another short branch ctnmvcis Xaba junction 
with the river town of Katha. 

A monsoon countr}-’* like Ihinna nni^t tU'C^^s-^arily have many 
bridges, hiit the Ava bhddf^e is the <tnl\ oiir ac'roNS tlu* Irra.. 
wa<ldy, while the Mokpalin Ihidt'e i‘*. the oiii\ rail cr<»<sinf 4 of 
the Sittan^^o lliere are railway hritl;.n's acrovn the Salween 
or the Chindwin. Hie -Myitn.tte Rridpe, 377 nnles from Rati- 
goon or nine miles south of Mamialay, ^va^ oSO feet in !c‘n;:(t!n 
consisting of six spates, and was ta‘peaf<*dly bonibc^d hy the 
Allies and repaired l)y tlu* japanes<\ Hie otitstandin^t; obstacle 
to raihvay caaistruction is proliaidy the niuuntainous nature of 
the Shan States, and tlie two branches in that ari‘a were con- 
strnctccl at much | 4 :ri*aier cost per mile tlian the laed of the 
system, A second important natural ol^stacfe is the pmic^fiic 
floods wliicli have often washed away sections tfi tracks par- 
tictilarly between Pe^n ami R\m 

Locomotive sIuhIs were located approximately every him- 
dre<I miles. M'ain-Iine brid;Lp*s couk! carry up to. thirtecii tons 
per ax!c\ a^'aiiis! ten titiK on branch lines. Hie formerly 
nniiiiportaiit MfnilnudmA'e line hat! brit!;p's with cirIiI hms as 
the axle limit. Hic Ava lUddi^te was the sev<aHtsannoiis-pcr- 
axle standard. Rails iisi*d on about It, JO tnile^ of the inaiii lines 
wTre of the 75-poimd class, ajpiinst Ofl^pMund rails oii most of 
the rcmainini^ track. Maximum permissible speed I prewar) 
was 45 miles per la air. 

IhiAFFU' (OMUAMMU WnUf Sl-J^KOTFU LoOXTIClKS 

In carriage tmtli fiadglil ami passengers, iSurma out- 
rankcxi Siann IndoAliimi, and Malaya, bin was second in sonih- 
ast Asia to Indonesia. If population h considrrciL .Malaya 
anks first and Burma secomL Hie follrwviiig labiilaiiow of 
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traffic and density of freight vehicles^ gives a rough comparison 
of the prewar position ; 

TRAFFIC AND DENSITY OF FREIGFIT VEHICLES 

Number of 

Metric tons Number of Freight Cars 

Freight Passengers per Kilometer 

of Track 


Burma, 1940-41 4,095,143 19,758,079 2.91 

Siaiti, 1938-39 1,677,982 5,725,998* 1.18 

Indo-China, 1939 1,793,748 17,187,556 0.89t 

Malaya, 1938 1,886,700* 9,923,000 3.15 

Indonesia, 1938 9,717,000 66,717,000 § 


* Tnterurban lines aic omitted, and there foie passenger figures are not strictly com- 
patible with those of other countries included in the table. Last column for Siam 
refers to freight cars lu 1928, later figures being unobtainable. 

} There is_ no sexiarate breakdown for freight cars on the Indo-Chinese and on the 
Cdiincse side o£ the Haiphong-JKunniing line. All are included in this figure, which is 
therefore slightly larger on that account. 

t Pevenue freight only. 

§ Not available, but in view of the much gi eater amount of traffic carried per mile, 
it is probable that the figure is greater than that for any of the other four countries. 

Freight Traffic 

Freight provided about two and a half times as much reve- 
nue as passenger traffic. The chief items were rice and other 
agricultural products, minerals, timber, and miscellaneous im- 
ports. Table 31 gives a very inadequate breakdown of part of 
the freight traffic on the Burma Railways.''^ 


TABLE 31 

Freight Traffic on Burma Railways, 
April-September 


Commodity 

1940 

1039 

Tons 

Rupees 

Tons 

Rupees 

Fuel for the public 

Oencral merchandise 

Livestock 

MilitaiT traffic .... , 

Railway materials * . . 

Miscellaneous earnings 

Refunds * . . 

Totals 

59,131 

1,220,853 

5.292 

3,509- 

422,898 

564,783 

11,691,458 

172,899 

23.685 

530,155 

21,491 

60,083 

58,209 

1,304,597 

4,954 

3,760 

486,954 

. 529,951 
11.942,530 
164,592 
21,563 
533,609 
30,350 
38,284 

l,731,e83 

12,944,388 

1,858,474 

13,184,311 


KJIoinpiled from official reports, first published in Basic Problems of 
Relief f Rehabilitation and Reconstruction in Southeast Asia (Oxford Un' 
versity Press, Bombay, 1946). 

Burma Trade Journal, January 1941. 
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BURMIOSi*: KOOXOMIC IJM*: 


Practically all freight was carried on Miinll four-wheeled 
goods wagons, the rice very often being !t»aded info box cars 
loose. 

i 0\SSI‘:X(;KK d'HAFMO 

The vast majority of P>tirina Railways pasxiigers traveled 
in third class, with wooden h(‘nclu*s, no fans, and a niinimmn 
of space per passenger, feven in peat'<liinc tluaa* was not always 
room for all pass(*ngers with tlunl-class tiidxrfs. hdi st- and 
sccoiKhclass passengers had rat lu‘r et >m ft aiahle a<‘connnr^fla» 
tions, with compartments for every four passcaigtas, Xormally 
there were but one or at most twa^ pas*-(Sigc'rs [ivr hrst “-class 
compartment, with fans, lights, com foi table sleeping accianmo- 
dations, and washroom. Secoiubda'-s pav-engeiw paid fliree 
times the Ihircbclass faiay per niib*, a.nd first' via pas^iaigers 
paid double the secoiui-class rat<v Mven at that it is doublfti! 
if the railway received as much r<*vetnte, per carriage, frean 
upper-class as from third-class traffic 

Vl XANUUAU RuTrKNS 

P>unna Railways earnings continued <iuring the depressiem 
with only a moderate fall from the M) level. Ibjwever, 

the drop was snrfiri<ait to cause a detudt in PbhO dp wliirh 
continued to and inclu<ie<l MK autf ended nuh when the 

liurina Road traffic gave a fdlip to e*aruings. llie earnings 
recorded from du n^ VHi\ 41 art^ given in 'Fable di 

(p. 241). 

The (dovenimeiit of India buifi the lluuua Railways, and 
little if any of tin* capital i“o^4, had betai lepaid by the time of 
separation of lUinna from Imlia lai April I, At that 

time Ihirma owed liaiia a total id approximately Rs, 5R4,5(Kb« 
CK)(), of whiidi no less than Rs, d4 },4H2,f IDl I rtmd^ivd of the 
railway debt, ft die Riirma Railuayx aia* to be** fia|uired to 
pay iiiteiest c.iii the cudginal railway dt*bi in addiii^ui replacing 
most «)f the rolling stock, railway w'orkslii^ps, briilgrs, cUn* 
their financial perssfion will be an citviabir llowevciy 

^\ln some »j| (irAernmeef of btirnui nMlrliioliir^ei hitter 

owFIlhwmrkunwIv’t uf thr 
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the Government may be expected to restore the railways at 
least to their prewar slate, regardless of such difficulties. 


TABLE 32 


E-m^nings of the Burma Railways* 
{In thousands of rupees) 


Year 

Coaching 

Goods 

Miscellaneous 

Gross Earnings 

1929-30 

15,849 

31,732 

1,658 

49,239 

1930-31 

13,450 

28,000 

1,429' 

42,879 

1931-32 

11,427 

25,126 

1,537 

38,090 

1932-33 

10,694 

21,741 

3,139 

35,574 

mi -34 

9.886 

25,218 

2,566 

37,670 

1934-35 

10,092 

26,550 

2,288 

38,930 

1935-36 

10,425 

24,959' 

1,955 

37,339 

1930 37 

10,903 

25,435 

1.969 

38,307 

1937-38 

10,387 

25.348 

1,713 

37,448 

1938-39 

9,663 

26,389 

1.430 

37,482 

193i>-40 

10.159 

27,659 

1,393 ! 

39,211 

1940-41 

11,508 

30.931 

1,424 

43,863 


* Burma Trade Journal, VoL IV, No. 9, September 1941, p. 334. 


Locomotives and Rolling Stock 

The Burma Railways, like railways in America and else- 
where, met the depression by permitting the total of locomo- 
tives and rolling stock to decline. This was partially balanced, 
in the case of locomotives, by the purchase of a few very power- 
ful locomotives (tractive effort 19,729 pounds and 22,108 
pounds) to replace a larger number of worn-out engines. Thus, 
total tractive effort, as shown by Table 33, did not decline very 
greatly. Moreover, the additional speed of trains, due to the 
purchase of better locomotives, economized rolling stock and 
prevented carrying capacity from declining in proportion to 
the total of passenger and freight vehicles. 

Burma teak was, of course, largely used in the construction 
of rolling stock, but underframes were mostly imported. The 
latest coach bodies were of teak, constructed on a braced steel 
angle framework. All public passenger vehicles were fitted with 
vacuum brakes and lighted by electricity. Approximately half 
the four-wheeled wagons on the line had a capacity of 11J4 
tons, the remainder being of 15 tons capacity, the bodies of the 
latest examples being constructed of galvanized sheeting elec- 


TABLE 33 

LoCfiMOTJVES AND ROLLING STOCK OF THE BUKMA RAILWAYS 
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trically welded to a steel angle framework. Bogie tank wagons 
(petrol, oil, and molasses) numbered 26, and four-wheeled 
tanks 42, all but seven of the latter being water tanks. 

Railway Workshops 

The Insein and Myitnge workshops were described briefly 
in chapter x, pages 149-50, above. Locomotive repair was 
concentrated at Insein, and coach building and repair at 
Myitnge. 

Railway Staff 

The Chief Railway Commissioner, a civil servant, was head 
of the Burma Railways, and was assisted by a Railway Board 
consisting of: (a) a government-appointed financial member, 
(b) secretary to the Commerce Department, (c) a representa- 
tive of the Burma Chamber of Commerce (European), (d) a 
representative of the Burmese Chamber of Commerce, (e) 
a representative of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
(/) a representative of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, and 
(ff) two other members nominated by the Governor. 

The Secretary of the Railway Board was a senior railway 
official. Of the 96 senior officials in 1940, 62 percent were 
luirop.eans, as against 16 percent Burmas. Subordinate staff 
numbered 21,906 in 1938-39 against 21,523 in April 1947. 
Indians outnuml)ered Burmans 3 to 1 before the war, the racial 
l)reakdown being: 


Officers Non- gazetted Staff 

Europeans 62 percent 0.1 percent 

Aiifflo- Burmans \ percent 2.6 percent 

Anglo-Indians J 

Hunnans 16 percent 21.1 percent 

Indians 7 percent 74.8 percent 

Other races percent 1.4 percent 


Total lOO percent 100.0 percent 


Burmans were being recruited, particularly for high- posts, 
at the time of the Japanese occupation. This was due largely 
to political pressure, but in time it would undoubtedly have 
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BURMESE HUOXOMIU LIM', 


served to increase gTeatly the prn]H>rtinn c»i fUirinairs aniniig 
the superior staff. Anj^Io-Ihinnans and Aii,af ^hiifliaus held a 
very lii^'h proportion of the better “non .^a/Aited*' posts, such 
as the positions of station master, dispaUdua*. ^i^uard, and eiu^ine 
driver. 

WaUTIM K ! )iSLf H*ATHe\'S 

llie war has almost completely wrecked the ihiriua Haib 
ways. It is unnecessary atul of rtdatively lillle futina* interest 
to specify the destructio!i, so llie loUouinp inei'cly sunimarizes 
it. Two-thirds of the railway Ioeonioli\e^ were fit'stroyed hy 
hoinbing', or dcntoIishc<l hy the ISritish at tlu* tinu‘ «cf their 
evacnatioip and practically all the remainder weia/ dtrsfroyed 
hy Allied homhiipi^. 'Mucli rf»lHnp stock wa^ destrowd, aUhoiit»;h 
not in as hij^h a proporlioti as the !oc< anoti ves. Eritif^es were 
destroyed and rebuilt innumerable tinurs, but flu* makeshift 
temporary structures put up under militar)' urwssity will nut 
be suitable for mumial peacetime oprratiou"-. Tlie lutein work- 
shops were I'uthcr effectively demolished t»cfoir eva<'ualion in 
1S)42, hut were restored to partial (fperation by fbe JapancNC. 
lliey were almost wipcal emt attain bv' iHaufhnp, at the taul of 
lf)43, but ai 4 ’ain restoration was suflieient!>‘ i“oniplrfe to justify 
another Allied bf^nibin}.( attack in Xowiiiber E^44, As inm 
means of alleviatiiiit tlie dislocations catued h\ Alhi'd <Iestrtic- 
lion of railway hrid^<‘s, the Japanese commenerd nsiu|p in 1^4-4^ 
a 'ihoco-Truck'’ winch could be proinpfl)' cfmvrrted frcmi a 
rail iuotr>r to a trtick runniipp^ e»n ruftber fires, and capable of 
rimniipif rai the roads tmfil a bombed oiii ^^rtiion ^if fhr railway 
was passed, I fus trtick was said to be capabli^ of from 

eiglit to ten four-wlieekal freiji;ht ears on the levtd, 

Naturally, most wartime trafiie was devoted tu tiie needs 
of the Japanese military, and practindly no ei%iliaii irrighl w%as 
carried. However, a fair utimber of liqrinese idviliaiis managed 
ride on the trains. eiitlnrin|.t k.aiahliips iiiiiiiiai;iitable vvini 
in third class durini^ peaeetinue 

One line of the doiifdc track, which stretched frfini Ran- 
to a point north of Ttmn^uiK was remover! by itie Japa- 
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nese. In fact, the British, just prior to evacuation, removed 
part of the double track and part of the Pegu-Kayan line for 
use on the Lashio-Kunming line. Presumably the rails removed 
by the Japanese were used on the new link with Siam. 

Wartime Rail Developments 

The outstanding positive achievement of the Japanese was 
the completion, in November 1943, of the 267-mile link with 
Siam. This line takes off from the Moulmein-Ye line at 
Thanbyuzayat, 35 miles south of Moulmein, and follows a 
gentle valley to Three Pagodas Pass, at an elevation of about 
850 feet, on the Siamese border. It then descends the Kwe Noi 
Valley, passing through Kanchanaburi, and connects with the 
Bangkok-Singapore line at Ban Pong. This line made possible 
the import of locomotives fi'om Malaya and Siam. Until 
Allied bombing became too frequent and accurate, carriages 
were seen at Moulmein marked “Moulmein-Pnom Penh,” and 
it was then quite possible for trains to proceed from Moulmein 
across Siam to the Mekong River, in southern Indo-China. 

Another and much less important railway development was 
the construction of a line across the Isthmus of Kra, from 
Jumbhorn, on the main line of the Siamese State Railways, to 
Kao Huagang (Kao Fachi) near Victoria Point, southern tip of 
Burma. This line is entirely in Siamese territory, but its eco- 
nomic significance extends to Burma. It was an alternate line of 
communications between Malaya and Burma, the Three Pa- 
godas Pass route being the chief route. Goods were brought 
by rail to Kao Huagang and then shipped by water to Mergui 
or Monlrriein. 


Possible Postwar Developments 

In 1941 construction was commenced on a railway line to 
run considerably south and east of the Burma Road, and to 
connect Lashio with Kunming. It was started for military 
reasons, the economic feasibility of such a route being still a 
matter of dispute. The portion to be constructed within Burm, 
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In 1941 construction was commenced on a railway line to 
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connect Lashio with Kunming. It was started for military 
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matter of dispute. The portion to be constructed within Bunn 
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\sus financed hy the [British ( iovernnieu! - -tn»t hy the I iovern- 
nieuf nf lUirnia. Sir Johti Rowland, ( 'hiet Railway t'oinniis- 
siniier for lUtrina, was in charge of construction of the Rurma 
end of the road. 'Fliis route would he shorter tiian the fUinna 
Road, hut on the (..'hina side it would pass thiou”h valleys 
afllicted with malignant nial.aria, and hence would present 
unustially difficult health prohlcnis. It is stated that 1,150 out 
of 2.600 men employed in one part ot this railway (on the 
China side) in 1941 - 42 died in a five-month ]>eriod. 

(jlowing reports have heen written o! niinerrd and other 
re.sources along the Vnnnan portion of this litu-. I’lohahly such 
a railw’ay would stimulate a fair aniount ol eeonoinie develop- 
ment, thus providing some of the traffic necessary to make it 
a paying proposition. In peace theie is ordinarily a ronsidcr- 
ahle amonnt of traffic too hulky or cheap to warrant tiir trans- 
port and yet too valuable to justify the niueh longer journey 
to the sea from western t 'liina and then hv boat aromui Singa- 
pore. Dfiuhtless it would attract ,a eeiiain anmunt of p.as.scnger 
traffic but in the minds of Ihirnians. tiiat vionld he a distinct 
liability, unless there were a satisfaetoi v immigration law or 
agreement. With nuieh of the roadbed prepared, and many 
tunnels at least partially ready, eompletion of the load in the 
postwar pcrioil would not he an instijterahle task ; hut iunuiner- 
ahlc unfnrseen military ;ui<l political ronsideratif ms may play 
the major role in determining whether or luif tin- road will 
ever he built. 

The completion of the Stihvell Road from I .edo in .As.sam 
to Myitkyina, Bhamo. and fh<‘ Burma Ko,ad, raises the tjuestion 
a.s to whetlier the Burma Railways tuny not he extended from 
Myitkyina to connect, .similarly, with the indi.an railway net- 
work. In view of the colossal expen-'e of htiiiding a railway on 
embankments high enottgh to withstand Hukawng X'alley 
flood.s, it i.s very much to he donfited if stteh a line will he of 
sufficient use to ju.stify its eo.st, 'flu* fact that the tnotor road, 
built at very great expense, is there to furnish a link between 
the Iw’o railhead.s, }trovide,s atiother argnment for leaving well 
enough alone. 
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Rehabilitation 

By the time the Japanese left Burma, in mid-1945, Allied 
bombers had left little of the Burma Railways but the right- 
of-way and the frequently damaged track. Rolling stock, repair 
shops, bridges, and stations were of little use. The Siamese 
government purchased that portion of the Burma-Siam Rail- 
way lying within Siamese territory, but it is reported that some 
rails have been removed on the Biu'mcse side of the border, so 
no use will be made of this “Railway of Death”‘‘ for some years. 

By January 1947, of the 2,060 route miles 1,450 were open 
to traffic. Locomotives (nearly all imported since the Japanese 
were driven out) numbered 183, or about half the prewar 
number. Railway shops were very active, although their equip- 
ment was apparently not up to prewar standards, and they 
were faced with the need for more repairs than they could make 
for many months at least. Many small bridges were under 
repair. By March it could be predicted that other important 
lines would be opened for traffic by the fall of 1947.® However, 
the chief bridges, including those over the Irrawaddy and the 
Sittang, as well as the famous Gokteik Viaduct, will probably 
not be open for a considerable time, necessitating tedious delays 
in transshipment, and substantial additions to the cost of ship- 
ping freight. By February 1947, night running of trains was 
discontinued after a number of hold-ups by well-armed dacoit 
gangs who killed many passengers, guards, and crew members 
in addition to wrecking the train and making off with much loot. 

T t seems reasonable to expect a vigorous Burmese nationalist 
admini.stration, not only to restore Burma’s railways to their 
fairly satisfactory prewar state, but also to connect to the 
railway system of at least one of the country’s neighbors, 
though such development cannot now be given top priority 
among the country’s many pressing rehabilitation needs. 

^ So called bocatise of the use by the Japanese of large numbers of 
Australian, Dutch, British, and American prisoners, under such brutal, slave- 
driving methods that most of the prisoners died before the railway was 
completed* 

® Burma Railways Progress Report, January 1947, issued by the Director 
of Public Relations; and Survey of Departmental Activities for February 
1947. 
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JCcoNOM u: Sic.N n- [( ’A .m k 

1*RK\VAK avilition in iUirina consistfil alinn^l ctitirc'Iv <tf the 
operations of four important intetnaiiona! lines and oeeasiotial 
visits ])}■ military aircraft. An inteina! line operated for a 
time without ifovernment suhsidy and, it is maintainefi. with- 
out competent direct if ai. Its service was fliscf mtinued hetore 
the outbreak of war. t Commercial service startefi with the 
Dutch line in RkD, ami even when Imperial .\ir\va_\s entered 
the field two years later and was ]»ermittefl to ctirry passeipu’crs 
between Ihirnia and Imlia, Burma never provided a sij^jiificant 
number of [lassen.tters f>r (pjantiiy of mail, hi Ran.itoon 

became the junction point between the tliree lines to Rurope 
and the C.huiti Aatioiial ,\\’iatJon t ttrporatudi routta aitfl Im^h 
hojies were trntertained for kanymon’s ftiture as an interna- 
tional «iviation junction. Wlu'ther this will he tin* cast; is ttpen 
to (piestion. ast ijuantities oj j^otaK were sjijppefl over tlie 
Humj) from .'Vssam to .southwestern ( "hina by the ,\rmv 'Trans- 
port ( nmmancl durinj^’ more fiireet route, eticouii- 

terinjj;' much less fliTficult terrain, e.oes from t'aleufta to My- 
itkyina ami thence to Kunmintj'. I'niess postwar aviation in- 
volves extraordinarily htn;.; h..ps, and normal flijdns over the 
dangerou.s terrain north t,{ Burma, it i,s still likely that Kan- 
goon, Mv itkyiiia, I.ashift, or Mamlalay will be uset! by postwar 
air lines in fliis part of the world. Moreover, the failure of 
the prewar line to make a profit tl<»es not at all indicate the 
impfxssibility of a po.stwar line bnilding: tip a profitafde busine.ss 
within Burma with the use niftdern et|nipment. 

2-}.S 
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Prewar Airlines 

Imperial Airzuays . — This line, later incorporated into Brit- 
ish Overseas Airway Corporation, extended its operations from 
Karachi to Rangoon and beyond late in 1933. It used land 
planes prior to 1938, and then shifted to the use of Short- 
Sunderland flying boats which landed in Pazundaung Creek, 
close to the heart of Rangoon. The line continued from Ran- 
goon to Australia via Bangkok and Singapore, with Rangoon 
ordinarily an overnight stop. There were three services per 
week in each direction, and from the beginning of 1938 to the 
outbreak of war in Europe all first-class mail between Bui'ma 
and the United Kingdom was carried by this company without 
extra charge to the customer. The Burma Government’s share 
of the contribution necessary to maintain this service was about 
Rs. 111,000, paid annually to the B.O.A.C. through the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. No other air line was per- 
mitted to, carry mail addressed to or originating in Burma until 
after the outbreak of war. Imperial Airways also had a mo- 
nopoly of passenger traffic between Burma and India, except 
for 1933—34 when Indian National Airways ran a service be- 
tween Rangoon and Calcutta. The two competing lines could 
pick up passengers in Burma only to convey them to destina- 
tions outside India and Burma. 

In 1940 the British Overseas Airway Corporation opened 
a branch line from Penang to Hong Kong, thus completing the 
last link in a round-the-world service, since Pan American Air- 
ways had already extended its services across the Pacific to 
Hong Kong. 

Dtitch Air Mail . — The K.L.M. line inaugurated a Holland- 
to-Java run in 1931, with Rangoon as an overnight stop. There 
were two services weekly in each direction. Prior to 1939 this 
line was prohibited from carrying mail to or from Burma, or 
from carrying passengers between Burma and India; thus, its 
importance to Burma was slight. It used Douglas DC-2 and 
DC-3 ])lanes, and made the journey from Croydon to Rangoon 
in four days, against five for Air France, and seven for Impe- 
rial Airways. This line was very punctual as well, its flights 
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hctwecn Karachi and luiropc in hixai on time in 

100 ont of 104 flights, against (>2 out <»f 105 service/ hights of 
Imperial Airways. 

Air Framw—Tlih line niaintaincd a werkly sc’rvice from 
Paris to Saigon (later extended to I long Kong K frtiin 1031, 
rel 3 dng chiefly upon Deinointiiu* three-inotnreil pilanes. Like 
it had veiy little Ihirina Inisiness, o\\ ing to legal 
limitations. 

China National rlunafion ( )n Octnhvr 31, 

1939, the first service plane of (*.X.A t\ airi\'et! in Rangoon, 
having left Hong Kong the pn'vitms day. and stoppe^l at Kwei- 
lin, Kunming, and Lashio en rout<\ At first thena- was a weekly 
service, which later was increased t(i twiri^ uetlily, in a<!ditio!i 
to a weekly flight as far as tin* Ihinna railhead at Laslfin. Like 
the K.L.M., it used 1XK3 planes. !H‘tter known as { ’-!7’s. 'fhe 
crews were partly (‘hinese, partly Anuadcam h'or a time after 
the Japanese occupatitai <»f !ndo-C*hina and t!ie discc»nt inuance 
of B.O.A.C. service between Penang and Hong KongH 5X. A.(,5 
carried mail for Ih^ig Kong and the Hnitcd Slates. It was also 
permitted to carry local passengers !>etween Rangoon and 
Lashio. 

IrnKcaddy IdaiiHa ( nntpiiny,' ■lids \rr\'’ important opera- 
tor of inland watercraft was agent for Imperial Airways, and 
foi a few \ayirs lia<i services Iniwcon Rango4aiL am! Alandalay 
via the oil fields, and fnaween Rangoon ami Afoiiimeim llte 
iiiic is thought to have he<*n tm fortunate in its rhoici" of efjtiip- 
ment and operating crews, and traffic a! tlm time was insnlTo 
cient to supium the line on a conimereial Lasts. After the loss 
of a plane, service was disrontinued, 

(41 IKK PinwvAK AmrtKiais 

Mingaladciti, 12 miles north Hangoiag was tlie priiicipal 
liiirina airfield, and the 4me fntrn whieh the Dutch, hVeiidg and 
Chinese lines operated. l,?p to lf)39 it was considered tiefnitely 
inacicc|iiatc, and threatened aniit Raiigotfii from its 

schedule unless a suitahle field wais provided, In PI39''”‘40 the 
field was greatly expantird ami intpnwxaL It was giveri tliree 
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hard runways, varying from 3,750 to 4,200 feet in length, with 
additional lights, radio, and repair facilities, the latter in the 
hangar. The sanctioned cost was Rs. 1,615,000 but it is be- 
lieved that total expenditures considerably exceeded this figure. 
The field is located on a laterite ridge, and is hence not liable 
to flooding or waterlogging even during the midst of the mon- 
soon. It is on the main motor road from Rangoon to Manda- 
lay and Prome, and is also close to the largest military canton- 
ment in Burma, as well as to the transmitters of Rangoon 
Radio. 

Akyab, on the Arakan coast, was a scheduled stop for 
B.O.A.C. between Rangoon and Calcutta. It had macadam run- 
ways, lighting, and radio, and its runways measured about 

2.000 by 3,000 feet. 

Lashio was the only other field of any commercial impor- 
tance, and was, as noted above, a regular stop on the Rangoon- 
riong Kong service of C.N.A.C. Its all-weather runway was 

4.000 feet long. 

Moulmcin, Tavoy, and Mergui had small airfields for 
emergency use by commercial planes, Tavoy and Mergui hav- 
ing also had military airfields just prior to the outbreak of war. 

d'ho Japanese constructed many additional airfields and 
strips, and Burma now has the weed-covered remains of many 
more airfields than will be needed for commercial purposes in 
the foreseeable future. 

Personnel and Training 

Although the Burman showed considerable affinity for the 
petrol engine in general and the motor vehicle in particular, 
Burmans had very little scope for aviation training prior to 
the war. In 1941 a Civil Aviation Center was started at Min- 
galadon, equipped with two Tiger-Moth training planes. There 
were four hundred applicants for the course, and forty trainees 
were selected. 

I'lie subject of training in aviation deserves serious atten- 
tion and considerable state aid. With numerous foreign lines 
calling in Burma, there may be quite a few positions in connec- 
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tion with maintciiatice of fields and ref^air and smiciti'r of 
planes. In ad<Iition, Eurina's size enahles the airplane to cut 
hours, and even days, off jounuos t(^ nnllyiipu' towns, and an 
internal airline may evcnitially prove pnnitahh^d 

REiTABnaTAinoN Axo h'rrrKK Po.-snunrriKs 

The Royal Air Id)rce and the Knifed Stale-^ Aiiny 'Trans- 
port Command maintained re-^nlar services throuj^Ii Raipt^oon 
for a ntimbcr of months after tiu* war. c^venlnally re» 

placed !)y Eritish Overseas Airways, with a daily seivice in 
c‘ach diredioiL ()ric*nt Airways r>f i ‘alcutta started a <iatlv serv- 
ice from C 'alcutta tci Akyah and Rany«»oii t»n Jti!\ 1, usinj^ 

DCU3 planes. 

Prewar Eurma had inan> officials, lainiowiuns. atul !msi- 
nessnicn who could afford to pa\‘ a little more for air transport 
than they ha<i previottsly paid for thst-cL'ws rail oi wa,ti*r trans- 
port. Ennnafs prostrate economic Cimdition at the md of the 
war may prexaait a .ipaant many from fnatu; aide to travel by 
air for a few years, hut w'hen the rotintry rts'ovcrs its prewar 
prosperity, demand slumld be i;reanu' than ever, for Bnrmams 
have l)eefnne as air-minded as many Wbwt^aat peoples, Wdicii a 
new start is mntle, with imptawed efiuipmeiit and personnel, 
Burma may w*el! have a lair netwiude fd’ air A iiatitmaiist 

g'ovcnuticnt, desirotis af cvmvnthv^ ties with oiillyitfi^' hili areas, 
is very likely to look to the inauguration oi regular air services 
as one means of accomplishing that emk 

M‘odern fotirwngiiied cruimuuTial planes can fly from CTah* 
cutta to Kunming Eangkr»k muisiop, bm, flying large 

cjiiantities f)f petred fjver such great <iislafices floes iiol seem an 
economic measure. If Rtnaim can prewfide eum a small aiiiciunt 
of InisiiiesSt tlie Hues arc ail the iiiore likely to make Rangoon 

** miHiiiiiJf thr tVsisaril nf ihr C iHVi^runieiif of 

Bin Ilia, licicl June Pf tlwl ^fr|o fv Uikrii in riiter kun 

aKrccaieiit with tite rry|iite.rf| Biinita Xatuirial Airway'* to Hfiriafr iiiirriiai tih 
services m Ihmm J he pmpnwl irK,A. will ;* eulili. liinitrrf liMiiliti 
comnaiiy regiJ^tifred m Ihirfiiaf A%‘?e Times t*j Turnm, Jiiiie Ji, IV4Ck The 
!%mrs rt*|jertol fni Jmnmry IS, |U47, lh;it tlii'f flue hail servkv 

mwccii Raii^fviu anfl c alnitta that date, and to tr^tead servim 

lo Baiinkok, baigo«, aiiil Sijiga|$ore ai a later date, 
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a port of call, even with the greatly enlarged planes now pre- 
dicted for the near future. Myitkyina and Mandalay are ad- 
mirably suited as stopping points on a Calcutta-Kunming run. 
Should the Burma Road and/or the still incomplete Burma- 
Kunming railway line bring more trade to Burma, Rangoon 
may have an even larger and more prosperous Chinese com- 
munity than before the war. Such a community would be an 
important user of the airway, as well as of other means of- 
transport between the two countries. For the present, however, 
Rangoon is the only large airport equipped to receive four- 
engine commercial planes, and it is doubtful if the Burmese 
government will feel justified, for some years at any rate, in 
spending large sums to render other airfields suitable for 
modern traffic. 

The skill displayed by Burmese mechanics may aid the de- 
velopment of repair and other facilities in Burma. But basically,^ 
Burma’s future as an international air junction will depend 
largely upon the amount of business originating in that coun- 
try, which in turn will depend largely upon the rapidity and 
extent of Burma’s economic recovery. The development of 
internal feeder lines may be an important factor making for 
an increase in the use of foreign lines as well. 

Pan Amei'ican Airways commenced a round-the-world 
service in June 1947, but at present its planes hop from Cal- 
cutta to Bangkok, without a stop in Burma. They have been 
licensed by the Civil Aeronautics Board of the United States 
government to stop at Rangoon, however, and permission to 
enjoy all five freedoms in Burma has been granted by the 
appropriate British and Burmese authorities, so it is not unlikely 
that Rangoon will be included in Pan American’s itinerary as 
soon as traffic demand justifies. Should Pan American’s asso- 
ciate, China National Aviation Corporation, restore its service 
from Chungking to Rangoon, a cc-mecting stop at the latter 
airport by Pan American would be expected. Trans-World 
Airlines ha.s not extended its service beyond India, but it has 
been authorized to continue its line as far as Shanghai, with 
stop in Burma. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Prewar Burma had fairly complete and modern post and tele- 
graphic facilities, but it was only in the few years before the 
war that telephones, radio, and wireless began to be developed 
along up-to-date lines. Since educational levels, and the level 
of urban commercial activity, largely determine the demand for 
such facilities, it is not surprising that communications in 
P)Urma were much less developed than in any Western country 
of comparable size. 


Telegraphs 

Following the outbreak of war, telegraph service for the 
general public was suspended in February 1942. On November 
1, 1946, domestic service was restored. Foreign cable service 
was available much earlier. 

In 1939 there were 656 telegraph offices, connected by 8,373 
miles of line, or 33,281 miles of wire. Of the 656 offices, about 
half, or 331, were railway telegraph offices, the remaining 325 
being operated by the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and 
ordinarily housed in the same buildings as local post offices. 

I'he entire country was covered by the telegraph network, 
from Kengtung in the Shan States north of Siam, to 
Maungdaw, the westernmost town of the country, and from 
Victoria Point at the southern tip of Burma to Fort Hertz 
in the extreme north. Overland routes led to India via Taungup 
and Akyab and also via Mandalay and Imphal. Other routes 
led to China via Bhamo and to Bangkok via Moulmein. The 
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Arakan coast rcmtc tlirough Akyah was frr([tic!!tl y interrupted 
hy cyclonic storms which broke the lines, llir rmite through 
Assam, on the other hand, was often dislocatrd by wild ele- 
phants* Through Siam, lUirma was coniu:cle4 by telegraph 
lines with Malaya and other parts oi southeast Asia* 

Although there were a total <jf six land lines on the two 
routes between Ihirma and India, a very large part (jI tlu* traffic 
ill the decade befort* the second World War was sent by wire- 
less from Ivlingaladon north of Rangoon to Madras, and thence 
to its <lestination in india Iw land uin‘s. t >no oi flu* greatest 
bargains in the w‘orId of t<‘!eg'rapliy was the possibility of send- 
ing a tw'clve-wanxl telegram i inehuling address ) ftsau any point 
ill Jhinna to XI ingalackm by land wire, thtmea* to Maclras f)y 
wireless, and then by telegraph to any p(dnt in India, all for 
15 annas (30 cents)* d'eiegraphic mosuyv orders were very 
extensively used hy Iinlian immigrants f<»r fln^ transmission of 
money to their relatives in India. Service was rcasonafdy 
prompt throughotit the country and in spife^ of flic fact that 
the messengers w'ho delivered tlu* t<^legrams were (pule potirly 
paid and not very intelligent, t<*Iegrnms reached their flestination 
in not mtich nK»re time than wtaihl be reipured in Westeni 
countries* 

Offices ami lines duriufi the /u/siniwe neeuj\iiiini. *Thc 

jafianese immediately attempted to restore felegu*aphir and 
other conmumicatictns and rather promptly set up a ‘'Burma 
I'eiegraphic C Anuminirafions Bureau/* Apparently telegraphic 
communication and postal service were separated. However, 
the Japanese appear to have kept very fight iisilitury naitro! 
over the telegraplis throtiglf the agency of the Japanese Army 
Signal Cforps. An advertisement in the ,VeTo /.ir//i/ nf Unrma 
of October 30, BH3, gives the te!cgra|dnr address of a broker 
at Begin and there is other evidence that a liniiied amounf of 
fnisiiiess was accepted from the general public, liy the Iwgiio 
ning of 1643 telegraphic service is believed to have liei*ri opeiicii 
to most of southeastern Asia, Larger tewvns apfieiir to 
ia<I telegraph service by that time, but' it was as late as Hepteno' 
er 1644 before the Ja|Uinese aiinouiweci the reo|Hmiiig of the 
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office at Amarapura. It was advertised that the office would 
accept domestic and foreign messages. 

PostYvar restoration of telegraphs. — C. M. Scott, chief 
telecommunications engineer, reported^ that inland telegraph 
service was restored on November 1, 1946, for the general 
public, although in the first instance only express (i.e., 
extra cost) telegrams were accepted. In the first three 
months 64,450 telegrams were sent. Service to foreign coun- 
tries was by then available from 57 offices, and three or four 
new offices have been opened monthly since that time. The 
supplementary service of the Burma Railways has similarly 
been restored. The direction-wireless telegraph circuit between 
Madras and Rangoon was restored June 24, 1946, and had 
handled 121,431 express telegrams by January 31, 1947, in 
spite of inadequate equipment which could not give stable com- 
munications. The High Speed Wireless station maintained a 
24-hour-day connection with London during a few days at the 
end of January 1947 while the Burmese delegates were in Lon- 
don negotiating the Anglo-Burmese Agreement, upon which 
Burma’s constitutional change is based. The Rangoon-Colombo 
High Speed circuit carried 15,867 messages in February 1947.® 

Telephones 

Lines and c.vchanges . — By 1937 the rather small and in- 
adequate “government network,” confined chiefly to offices in 
Rangoon and other district headquarters, had a total of 1,273 
connections. Although the system was primarily intended for 
official use, important merchants would often make use of the 
government telephones for consultations with business connec- 
tions in Rangoon and elsewhere. The network was placed in 
operation in September 1936. 

The Rangoon Telephone Company, serving Rangoon, 
Syriam, and Mingaladon’s 2,808 prewar subscribers, had paid 
the Government 5 percent gross in royalty in addition to an 

■* New Times of Burma, February 9 and 13, 1947. 

S^trvey of Departmental Activities, January and February 1947. 
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annual payment of Rs. 4,000 to the Rani;nun C nrporatioii tor 
tlie privilege of using the pul4ic standards fur its \virt*s. lliis 
company’s rates were much higher than those in WheNtern coun- 
tries and service was decidedly poortn* than in a c< snarspunding 
American city, ddie (diiiiese aulh(U'iti(\s planned, ht^foix* the 
war, to connect their Vimnan system dirertl\' with ihingoon, 
hut this project did not materialize. ’’riu‘ radio tiiephnnic serv- 
ice (hetween Rangoon. Mingaladon, and Madias) carried a 
total of 2,230 messages in 1^38 .V), 

Japanese peri<nl,-‘-ri\v ja])anese restmasi tlu* lines sufh- 
cieiitly to permit lea<iing japan<*se firms and e.ovanmment and 
military officials to cimimunicate htrwccii flic principal towns 
of the country, llic only important additifrn im the telephone 
facilities f)f the connlry has hetai a telophoiu* line alongNide the 
Burma 'Siam railway. 

Poshear period.- A thoroughly modc*rni/ed dial tele- 
phone system throughout Burma vsouhl appear to he iiuhcated 
as a great necessity in the postwar period, like ot!u*r < hiental 
countries witli a polyglot pf<pulatif*m Burma is handicapped in 
the use of an o|)erator system because oi thi* muItipHcity of the 
languages as well as the great xruiety of accents of o|.K*rati,irs 
attempting to speak one of them, sncii as haighsli. A <iia! system 
on the other hand responds with compute impartialit }■ to the 
finger of a speaker ?>f Burmese, Hindi, St;aw Kariau Kachim 
Gujerafi, or IVfaliali. 

Scott slates that hy January 31. RHr. The IVIecfuns i)e- 
pxiriment is (operating 53 maifi ami 3d hranch telephone ex- 
changes. Iliirfy-seveii of tiu» main exidiangr^ are connected 
to the trunk iienvork. Ilierr are tvlvplumv iSinneciions 

in Rangoon ancl /CM) in other towns in Burma, and these niim* 
hers arc steadily incriMsingd* ilam. are afoot to iiistail an 
automatic exeliange in Rangoon. Ik'leplif uic and iclegrapli 
service is greatly handicappeil hy thefts e»f wire, akioiit dptXQOO 
feet having heen stolen in the six months ending January 1^47^ 
It was expected to open reJialdr telephonic coniiiiiniirationH with 
1 alctilta hy a land line/’' 

** Ck M. Sfsjtt, Xew Times tiurmn Fehtmuy ami hi 1^47. 
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Radio and Wireless 

Significance . — Like the telephone system, Burma’s radio 
and wireless development was in its early youth, if not in its 
infancy, at the time of the evacuation. In 1941 there were 13 
radio stations with 23 transmitters, 32 receivers, 6 direction- 
finders, and 2 broadcast transmitters. Mingaladon with a ten- 
kilowatt Phillips transmitter, installed after the outbreak of war 
in Europe, had the only broadcasting station of any importance. 
It had commenced operations in 1937, the studio being in a 
portion of the Rang’oon Post Office. Since there were relatively 
few receiving sets in the country, this station was not of great 
importance, nor was much money spent on programs. 

Wireless development, however, was much more consider- 
able as indicated above. Wireless telegraphy took the place of 
land telegraph and ocean cable lines to a great extent. The use 
of such facilities was rather general. 

Stations and facilities . — The Mingaladon radio transmitted 
from Mingaladon with a power output first of one and one-half 
kilowatts and then of ten kilowatts on a wave length of 49.9 
meters under the call letters “XYZ” and also on 86 meters 
with a power of 50 watts for local reception under the call 
letters “XZZ.” Burma’s frontiers with China and Siam 
were dotted with a series of small radio stations about 100 
miles apart operating under the control of the Police Depart- 
ment. The small Government wireless stations at Victoria 
Point and at Rangoon communicated with ships at sea and, in 
the case of the former, served as a substitute for cable com- 
munications. As to personnel, there were 62 wireless operators 
in the country in 1941, of whom nine were Burmans, most of 
the remainder being Indians. 

In March 1940 there were only 6,321 licensed radio sets 
in the country, over half of which were in the Rangoon are< 
In April 1940 the Rangoon Times reported that 3,500 licens 
holders were presumed to be interested in English broadcasts 
against 1,700 interested in Burmese broadcasts. The licensees 
paid fees of Rs. 70,000 yearly for the privilege of having their 
sets and listening to the Government programs without adver- 
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tisemcnts. The newspapers claimed that only Rs. CO, 000 was 
spent on broadcasting* hut it is doubt ftil if this figure included 
any of the engineering costs and otl'icr expenses essential for 
the maintenance of physical ecjuipment at Mingalachni, 

Idle Miiigaladon station gave j>rogranis lasting a total of 
39 hours and 20 mitnites per week, 20 Imtirs of which were 
devoted to Burmese programs. 17 hours to Ifnglish, and 2 
hours 20 minutes to Indian programs. 

Japmiesc developments,— 'Vlit: Japanese appear In have ex- 
panded radio facilities to sonn^ extenC and of course' Rangoon 
radio was used as a base for attacking Iiulia with f?s\'chological- 
warfare broadcasts. No less than thirtt‘cn diffc'refit langnages 
w'cre used on this station. 

There are reports of the setting up in 1^42 at another 
ten-kilowatt Rangoon transmitter. 'There was also talk of 
making radio sets availal)le to people all ovta* Burma,, but notlu 
ing came of this happy suggestioti, 'The Japanese ca!!e<I in 
receiving sets soon after they occupie<I l!u* cannitry and acljnsted 
them so as to prevent the Bnnnan.s {mm listening to Allied 
l>roadcasts. This was done ratiun* fhortnighly. so that Dacca 
was ordinarily the only foreign station ta which Bmnnans could 
listen. 

A'e/iaIn7i/afioH,--‘Jn Iwhrtaary 1947, it was reportcal that 
'The Broa<lcast Transmitting Station has hvvn kept mi the air 
although spare parts have not arrived yet. 'The loss of brchid- 
casting time due to breakdowns has fjeeii very small and cem 
com|,iare favoraldy with any <nher firoa<!rasfing service. A 
second 7 kilowatt transmitter has liei’-n repaired stifiifdeullv for it 
to serve as a standby and a fi kilowatt inediuiri wave transmitter 
to serve the Rangoon area will soon fn* in service/**^ 

I he ihililic Relations Department, wliich c^KTah^s Rangoon 
Radio, distributed 23 ‘'community receivers^' in January 1947, 
and a month later reported that a U>fa! of 545 receivers had 
.rrived, alihnugh most of ihmt were not in use, large grotipH 
•f villagers listen to most <if the receivers alremfy distribiitedB 

^ Seuit^ iiM\ tji, AiKitlier maiiw givofi the? tlit* iiieiliiim* 

wave stitsoii as five kilawatis. 

^Survey «>/ Deparimmiai AriMtieSf Jmmry awl Felatiarr W7. 
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Future . — The war has undoubtedly broadened the horizons 
of great numbers of Burmans and made them much more in- 
terested in news from Rangoon and elsewhere than they ever 
were before. It is therefoi'c highly probable that many families 
in Burmese towns and villages will purchase sets as soon as 
they are available in order to keep up with the outside world. 
In fact it might seem justifiable that the government should 
subsidize the provision of radio receivers in the villages 
throughout the country as a means of getting government an- 
nouncements quickly to the populations of remote rural areas. 

Posts 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department operated the Min- 
galadon radio station as well as the government telegraph sys- 
tem. All parts of the country except certain sparsely populated 
hill tracts were covered by 372 post offices, each one of which 
did every kind of business, including telegraphic money orders 
and registry. Considering the semiliterate condition of the 
average postman, items reached addressees with surprising cer- 
tainty. There were mail carriages on Burma Railway trains, 
and the Ii'rawaddy Flotilla Company carried mail by contract. 
Numerous contracts were also made with small motorbus com- 
panies for carriage of mail on highways inaccessible to rail or 
river transport, while postmen went on foot to innumerable 
villages in out-of-the-way corners of the country, although in 
.such cases visits were often made on a weekly basis, and de- 
livery on any particular day of the week could not be relied 
upon. 

A very popular feature of the early years of the Postal 
Department was the setting up of mail or “dak” bungalows at 
strategic intervals in the Shan Hills and other areas where 
hotels or other suitable accommodations for Europeans were 
nonexistent. The public could make use of these bungalows, 
on payment of a modest fee, if they were not in use by a touring 
official. 

The parcel-post system had the usual international connec- 
tion.s. Service was reasonably efficient — except, of course, to 
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remote villages. Rates were about the same as in Western 
countries. 

As indicated in the previous chapter. Imperial Airways 
(later merged with IhO.A.Cb) carried tirst-class mail between 
Burma and the United Kingdom without extra postage from 
the beginning of 1938 to the outbreak of war in Kurope, 
Carriage of air mail was permitted only to this company, which 
received a subsidy of Rs. ll-l,00t) from the Ciovernment of 
Burma for its services. Prior to P*38, Imp<'rial .Airways also 
had a monopoly of air-mail carriage, but cu->tonicrs were re- 
quired to pay considerably more postage th.an for mail g<'ing 
by surface. 

The Japanese period.- IW December P't3 the Japanese 
appear to have reopened 258 of the country’s post offices, but 
the gradual paralysis of internal transport prevetited letters 
reaching their destinations with regularity. The domestic par- 
cel-post rate under the Japanese appears to have Iteen ten cents 
(the rupee w'as divided into cents by tlw Japanese) per tfila, 
or somewhat more than in the British period. Japane.se, Bur- 
mese, and Knglish were the orily permissible languages for 
those using cither posts or telegraphs. 

h\'C(!nsirnetion.—~liy Altiy P'd”, the ( lovernment i>f Pmnna 
had reopened 328 post ofllces. .8e\'era! more post oftices 
have been opened monthly since the end of the war. ('.O.D. 
service an outward foreign parcels was re-introduced on Jatui- 
ary 2, 1947, and on the same date British Bo.sfal < halers were 
made available at a munher <9 post oifiees, weekly Rangoon- 
Myitkyina airmail service was introduced in March 1947.” 
Mr. flughes reported in September B'-h) tftat “the reltabilitation 
of the Postal Department lias nta<lc consideralile strides and is 
well ahead of the .schedule planned in Simla." 

^Survey d/ Def^arimmini Jr/unViVx, Marpli 
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Summary 

Tukkk was very little class consciousness in prewar Burma on 
the part of the Burman, and labor or trade unions were few and 
not very important. Labor legislation ordinarily copied or 
adapted those British laws considered most suitable for Burma. 
Most of the labor was connected with agriculture and was 
carried on according to the customs of the local village. Thus 
the employer-employee relationship in agriculture seldom pre- 
sented difficult problems. 

British firms provided a large part of industrial employment 
and they have profited by experience in Western countries. 
Thus, they have provided working conditions, housing, and pay 
which ordinarily raise their employees above the admittedly 
low standards of living prevailing in rural areas. Working 
hours in such establishments were ordinarily eight or nine per, 
day. The agriculturists also labored somewhat less hours per 
day than their fellows in Western countries within the tem- 
perate zone. The maximum hours per week permitted for fac- 
tory workers were 54; and rice mills and sawmills generally 
worked this maximum. Cotton-ginning — a seasonal industry — 
was permitted a 60-hour week, but holidays in all factories were 
fairly numerous, particularly around full-moon time, and there 
were seldom over 20 working days a month. 

An agricultural worker received 100 to 140 baskets of paddy 
plus his board for the seven months of the working season 
Burmans in the oil fields, on the other hand, receivec 
Rs. 30-45 a month, or about twice the real income of the agri- 
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women take part in agricultural operations ; the men uprooting 
the nursery stock and carrying it to the women who do the 
actual transplanting. After transplanting there is a respite of 
a month or two in which the Burmese agriculturist works only 
moderately hard, but the previous months of heavy and con- 
tinuous labor in a debilitating climate require a certain amount 
of relaxation. At the same time, the Burman’s physique is 
slight and not very athletic, although Karens, Kachins, and 
other hill tribes are sometimes heavy-set and robust. One sel- 
dom secs a fat Burman except among the more prosperous and 
sedentary. Harvesting is another strenuous operation and here 
again the women are called on to help, but they certainly do 
not help in order to permit their menfolk to remain idle. 

TABLE 34 

Distribution by Economic Function of 1,000 Male 
Earners of Selected Races 


{Burma as a whole) 


Cultivating landowners 

Burmans 

. . . . 260 

Chinese 

159 

Indians* 

27 

Cultivating tenants 

... 181 

8 

40 

Agricultural laborers 

... 307 

20 

101 

Herdsmen, fishers, and hunters 

19 

17 

31 

Clerical workers 

9 

24 

39 

Industrial management 

1 

3 

1 

Craftsmen 

. . 54 

144 

97 

Unskilled laborers 

83 

189 

432 

Professional, etc 

6 

7 

8 

Traders, etc 

49 

412 

167 

Rentiers 

13 

8 

5 

Army, police, etc 

5 

1 

29 

Other public service 

3 

4 


Medicine 

6 

4 

4 

Miscellaneous 

4 


19 

Total 

.... 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

* Tntlians born outside Burma. 

Indians born in 

Burma 

were much 


more frequently engaged in agriculture. 


When the paddy has been threshed and delivered to the 
buyer the bright moonlit nights are enlivened with allnight pwes 
or pongyi-byans (cremations of monks) paid for by employers 
or other prosperous individuals. The farmers thus are ordina- 
rily able to do the repairing of kasins or embankments at this 
time or else rebuild or repair their houses or prepare simple 
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farms for the ensuing season’s work. (. )ne wishes that casual 
Western observers who accuse the f’lunncse uiali- of lieiu<>- 
indolent were force<l to exert themselves for t-veti a brief period 
in the Burmese clintate as does the ordinal \ Ibiiaue^e agricul- 
turist. 

Much of the work briefly described abo%e is done bv the 
small {iroprietor, or more likely, by the tenant. However, .some 
laborers are enifiloyed for tlu' cultivating season as a, whole 
while others are empltn-ed at the height of the t rausjdauf iiig or 
reajiing season, being paid at daily rates with or without food, 
or at piece-work rales. In an\ case Burmese agi icultui al labor 
is fairly well specialized, ;uul the laboici dotw certain s]»ecific 
tasks after which he is discharged. The moje skilled f\pe of 
seastrnal hdiorer is calletl t/auuii Siimu/ or f -/ff ( he.admaii ) 
whereas tlie ordinary worker is etilled /a;/,- ( folknver). 

Mr. B. O. Bunns h as kincily supplied flu* example, s of 

w«it?es for three I.ower hhirina au<! uue (\*ntral Ihirima district 
(sec J able 35). FacUIy has hc‘en coiunnUed tu money at the 
i<itc of I\s. 100 ffji 100 haskefs and jio(Ki has fieen a!!()\v(*ci for. 

TAHLE 35 

ShAsnxAi, W'ai.i'; is Si Li r n n la uma 

ti\if //f 
M 

Ihtsstsn h-!'!’’ 

Wliuli* bcasen . , 3 54 

Pl<avi'ng srason , , hj! 

K<*apirig stT'json , , ’ 5| 

j*imht'rst ( Meulnunn) 

W'huly hvaum ||4 

PltnviBi: NtsTboii , . , ^ ^ 

season , 4| 

I / an ihiru^atidx ( ^ 

Plowing sweoni OiradwaiU ... ... , aj 

Heaaiag soihoii Uioifias;ao . . ... , 

TotaK chra<lmafO , , . 35 k 

Plowing M’;e4oii ffoUowcTl. . 77 

Pejifniig sra*im (followrri t4 

P.giVunawa 

\\lg>Ie . . . 144 

Plowing sriooft . . . , . . , , i ai 

Meapwig ^ i 51 


IU4 

5i 

31 

«. ^ 
31 

*'7 

3ft 

42 

31 

*73 

ICI4 

Si 

41 
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The foregoing table should be read with the understanding 
that the scale of living is rather low in a Burmese village, where 
housing costs little more than the use of a dali (large Burmese 
knife) for a few days, and other amenities of life are to be 
had very cheaply. As against the average monthly wage of 
Rs, 10 indicated by the foregoing table, it should be noted that 
a junior clerk in Rangoon drew Rs. 40 a month. 

The manner in which the world- wide depression of the 
1930's affected the agricultural laborer in Burma is well de- 
scribed by U Tin Gyi in his Settlement Report on Hanihazvaddy 
District (1931-33). 

The most noteworthy feature of the agricultural system in the 
Settlement Area is that no laborer performs all the operations him- 
self. Ploughing, plucking seedlings, transplanting, reaping and 
threshing are all separate divisions of function for which the cul- 
tivator tries to obtain the cheapest labor available in the village. 
Thus we have a class of laborer whose sole income is derived from 
work performed either by himself or the members of his family. 
The father may be engaged for three or four months as a plough- 
man, to be followed later by work in plucking seedlings from a 
nursery, while the mothers and daughters would earn something 
by taking part in the transplanting operations. The younger sons if 
still tmable to do hard work will enter the service of some cultivator 
as herdsmen. During- the harvest season, all are employed in reap- 
ing the fields unless the men find employment as harvest hands 
(elsewhere). The able and healthy laborer will usually earn during 
the year 75 to 85 baskets of paddy .... while the women mem- 
bers of the household will perhaps earn another 50 to 60 baskets. 
The present rate of wages paid for in paddy for the different 
operations arc much the same as the corresponding wages at the 
time of the last Settlement but with paddy prices ranging from 
Rs.ISO/- to Rs.200/- per 100 baskets, the laborer class had no 
difficulty in making ends meet. Now that the monetary value of 
paddy has depreciated by more than 50 percent, this class of people 
has siiflered most and are at present living from hand to mouth. 
Cash wages have also been reduced by 25 to 30 percent since the 
depression. 

Making all possible allowance for the cheapness of living 
in the tropical Burmese climate, it is still evident that Burmese 
agricultural labor is employed only part of the year and that at 
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very low wages. Moreover the drift of land into the bands of 
moneylenders and large-scale laiulowners has heen (i|HTating- 
for over a generation to turn peasant proprietors and tenant 
farmers into landless Uihorer.s. Such a class forniN an excellent 
basis for the activities of the demagogue as well as the small- 
scale criminal. It was nested in the foregoing iliaf (hiring the 
five months when agricultural labor is at its lowest ehh, many 
laliorer.s found work in rice milis. on the roads, etc. It w'ill 
also he noted from the foregoing statistics that only a very 
small proportion of the country’s agricnltnral l.ahorers conld 
possibly find cmploymetit in tlie rice mills or other industrial 
estalilishments. It is therefore highly probable tliat the solution 
of Ihirma’s prohletn of the agiicnitural lahoier will he found 
largely in a greater degree of imlnstrializatioji particularly 
as it provides alternatives in cottage indtist ries, small workshops, 
etc., for employment during the off season. 

Many careless statements have been published to the effect 
that Indiatis ctmstitute the larger poition of I-ower llurma’s 
labor supply. It will be seen from 'I'alile M} that the ratio be- 
tween Indians and Hurmans in agricultural labor of the coun- 
try as a %vhole in the year was 51 to 675. In otlier words, 

Burmans outnumbered Indians as agricnltura! laborers by a 
thirteen-to-one margin. Sinee Indian agricultural laborers were 
Cfaieentrated in f.ower Burma, it is to be a-..stimei! that the pro- 
portion in that half !»f the country was about six or seven to 
one. with very few Indian ttgrieubural laborers in I 'pl'^’’^ 
Burma. Indians were preferred as luln.rers on .some Indian 
])roperttes such as the sugar estate at ’/ecawadd)'. and sonic vil- 
lages were primarily Imiian, 

One slight drawfiaek of census stafi-aies in obtaitiing the 
comparison Iictweeu IhtniH'.se and Indiati agrienltural laborers 
should !)e noted. 'Fhe crtistts in was taken in bVliruary, 

alter the harvest sea.son ;uid when rice niilling was at its peak. 
Probably the proportion of Indian agrtetilftjra! laborers who 
had temporarily gone to the towns and had taken eitiploynient 
iti rice mills wa.s higher than the similar propeirtion ftw Bunnc.st* 
laborers. 
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Perhaps balancing this consideration that the 1931 Census 
may have understated the share o£ Indians in agricultural work 
is the fact that the total Indian population in Burma almost 
certainly declined after 1931, whereas Burmese population in- 
creased by about 15 percent. Hence, were figures for the 1941 
Census available, it is almost certain that they would have 
shown that the Indian is taking a considerably smaller part in 
Burmese agriculture than was indicated by the 1931 Census. 

The proportionate share of Burmans, Chinese and Indians 
born outside Burnia in Burma’s chief occupations is set forth 
in Tal)le 36, also compiled from the latest complete census — 
that of 1931. 


Distribution by Rack: 

TABLE 36 

OF 1,000 Male 

Earners in 

Each 

Functional Class* 

Burmans 

Chinese 

Indians 

Cultivating landowners . 

446 

11 

11 

Cultivating tenants 

682 

1 

34 

Agricultural laborers . , . . 

675 

2 

51 

Herdsmen 

252 

33 

440 

Fishers and hunters * . . . 

625 

9 

47 

Clerical workers 

391 

40 

379 

Industrial management . 

513 

60 

179 

Craftsmen 

569 

59 

232 

Unskilled laborers 

382 

34 

454 

Professional 

SOI 

22 

152 

Traders, etc 

403 

133 

310 

Army, police, etc 

296 

3 

411 

Other public service . . . . 

.; 457 

23 

10 


It should be noted that this table differs from Table 34 in that the 
latter shows <listribution of membeis of selected races among" various occu- 
pations, whereas this table^ shows the absolute proportion of selected 
laccs in any given occupation. 

Burmans, because of their greater numbers, stood first in 
all the foregoing categories except as herdsmen, unskilled la- 
borers, and army and police, in which occupations Indians bom 
outside Burma predominated. If Indians born in Burma are 
added to Indians born outside Burma, that race also outnum- 
bered Burmans in clerical functions. (Columns for Indians 
born in Burma, Karens, Europeans, and others are omitted 
from 'rablc 36. Hence totals for the three races shown fall 
short of 1,{X)0). On the other hand, the inclusion of women 
would bring up the Burmese share, since there were very few 
Indian or Chinese women in the foregoing occupations. 
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llic following tabulation tells tlu* same story, except that 
it gives the total number of Ihinnans and of Indians in the 
main branches of economic activity, according to the 1931 
Census : 


BURMAMS AND INDIANS 

IX SP'JJO'H'J) 

fit 

M •cri-ATU )XS 

N.m-i! ,-r Ml 

Occupat 

Btjrisi.jrr, 

Ifijfi.in't 

AgricuUtire, etc. .... . 

2.45it,')!!< 


liKluslrv 



lU4.7f.7 

4’'ran sport 

. . . K'i.Sf,5 

Hi] .54(1 

Trade 

, ... 

'•'f.,..’! ! 

Dcaiiestic service .... . . 

1/2.11 

24,42<'. 


Particularly noteworthy is the small projiorfion of fiuliaiis 
engaged in agriculture. Pven wiien it is admitted that a few 
thousand Indians engager! in agricttlttne <Iuring the harvest 
had shifted tr^ rice milling by bVlamarv 24 tin* date of the 
census, it is still evident that most of Ihinna's rice was pro- 
duced fyv Ihirinans williout foreign help. 

I xnrsTKi An f .abor 

Indians predominated as factory ur^rkers in the <Mi'ly Ihit- 
isli days in fhirma. “This was only nattiral since tlitpv ronhl he 
had rather cheaply, since tiie Ihiropean managers were better 
ac<|tiainte<I willi Indians than with Iiurmaiis, and since some 
of tile fudians ha<I had experieiii^e in factories in India, fii 
recent years, however, {hirmans have ronsidrrahiy increased 
thxdr share in the labor b#rres of their country Is facharies. 
Moreover, many Ihirmans g«i faack and frirtfi from agriniltnre 
to rice milling as do the ftulians. while other Bnrinaiis shift 
from cultivation to weaving ami other handicrafts. 

As inentii^Kal frecpiently in the foregoing, many Ihinnaiis 
have displayed considcaxihle aplitwie as liiechanies, c4ec1ricians, 
and craftsmen generally where tliere is reciuirecl a roiisiiienihle 
degree inicfligence and deftness of hand, llierr is tn> reasfm, 
therefore, why the ability which enables llie Hisriimn to make 
a siiccessftil iiiecliaiiic or electrician shoiifit not eiiabie liiiii to 
take his full share in any probable future imlnstrialiEatiim of 
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his country. The Burmah Oil Company at Syriam, Steel 
Brothers' Cotton Mill at Myingyan, and the Violin Hosiery 
Works at Singu are the three outstanding factories which made 
extensive use of Burmese labor. The Syriam refinei'y em- 
ployed large numbers of Burmese women in the candle factory 
and as they operated on the piece-work system they packed 
candles with the greatest of speed and accuracy. Burmese 
women (in a few cases Burmese men) do nearly all the work 
of knitting, cutting, sewing, and packing underwear at Singu. 
The Adamjec liajee Da wood Match Factory in Pazundaung 
also employed large numbers of Burmese men and women, the 
latter doing the lighter tasks while the men had jobs which 
called for greater strength or mechanical skill. 

Perhaps the most authoritative recent study of labor in 
Burma was the Report on Indian Immigration by Mr. James 
Baxter published in Rangoon in 1940. In comparing Burmese 
with Indian labor Mr. Baxter wrote: 

The opinions of employers of labor, whether European, Bur- 
mese or Indian, is unanimous that Burmese laborers are not as 
efficient as Indian in dull, monotonous work involving heavy man- 
ual labor, such as cutting earth or carrying heavy loads, but it is 
equally xmanimous that ‘'when the work is intricate the Burmans 
understand it better than the Indians’' and that the “Burman is 
moi’e anxious to occupy the skilled artisan positions than to take 
up tile unskilled work.” It is found generally that Burmans can 
compete successfully with any Indian labor in work of a skilled or 
semi-skilled natured 

A rather interesting “division of labor” between Burmans 
and Indians is described by Mr. Baxter as follows : 

Ikirmese labor is giving satisfactory results over a wide 

range of relatively unskilled occupations and . . . . it is of a good 
average character in all : it does not compare favorably, however, 
with tlie particularly efficient gangs of Coringhi and Tamil laborers 
in the heaviest manual tasks. It is also worthy of record that where 
Burmans and Indians are working together, the Burmans assume 
that heavier work should be carried out by the Indians, yet “on 
tlte other hand, where the Burmans work alone, we find that they 

liaxter, Report on Indian Immigration, p. 85. 
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will do just as lieavy and dirty work as liuliaii'-, if -otnHuvhat more 
slow 1yd 

The Chief Railway ( hanniissi<aier .rixos tlitwe ad<lit!unal 
data to support the thesis that Ihniuaus ha\e hoen ri‘p!acing 
Indians in various aspects of their c< anu rv*s ectunaiiic activities: 

The average lUirnian prtS’ers einpl< >\ nusit tines not ren- 
der it necessary for him to htn iamilv oi fp., naiivi* village; 

in fact, if possible, he lik<*s his lamily to vorrk with hifu, lit* dis- 
likes the possibility of being transiei u-d U'om one part tit tlie 
country to anotlaaa a ])ractit'e which i‘^ nnavoidabU* in liar ease <n 
many Railway posts. An exanipk* ta tlm o e.utii v/ork exet'uted 
by ihirnK\s<^ conirac'U n's. 'I“be woi k i- actual!}" «i<*no by family 
gn»ups» the women anti cbiklrtai assisting thr men. Anotluu* ex- 
ample of this tendtaiey is shown in the !acl that Rurmans are re 
placing Indians, ehit‘tly in Upper Emana wlieie tin* number td 
Ihinnese ])ennam‘nl way gang maistrito and m ineresaviug 

very rapidly, and in vvety east' tin* gang etariu-. wfiollv ta’ Eur- 
iiK'sc, the gang-huts b(‘coming nuclei of sniall Emnmea^ villages 
and t‘veryone coiuaTiu'ti appears ta be peifc-eilv happw Any at- 
tempt to transfer one or more of a gang bowe\er mmally ksads to 
the men leaving t!u* eiupliwinent . ’ 

Mr. Eaxter points out that lufiians are sonuliriirs preferred 
to Eurnians hy einp!o\ers who dislike file long, vacations de- 
manded hy the Eurmans as well as the fact that the lattiu’ are 
less snfmtissive to exactions and petty injiwticoH from inaistri(cs. 
The evidence* snhnutted t«j Mr. Eaxter was not unanimous, 
however, for tlie four leading Muropean linilier lirius testified 
tfius : 

llie standard of living of ilm iiuniian i'- Icgher. am! tliere can 
lie little <ioubt that tlu' substitutNin <»i EmmaU’* for Indians in the 
case of coolie work would rfcmlt in a 'odrUaiitial iiicrra*e in work- 
ing costs and would iiivohf^ a t oinp!et»» rr\ olmi»4i in 'awmilliiig 
organization. Er|ua!Iy, any in c. woultl '.criously upset 

the whole economy of tin* sawtnilhn;: indu ary. 

Against this pessiiuislic time Mr. Eaxter ijUotes the Eiirinah 
()i! Oanpany as fonov\s: 

Cii%*en the necessar)^ training and rxpeim iu*e liunnaiis slanild . . , , 
in time replace {iidians in all t'alrg«nit*s of oiir labor forete^ 

Baxter, eit intiian u- 

linti, |i, Co. * !hui , |r 
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Comparing available statistics of 1938—39 with those of 
1933—34, Mr. Baxter found evidence that Burmans occupied 
27.2 peixent of the country’s industrial (including mining) 
labor in the earlier period against 30.7 percent in the later 
period, the Indians’ share declining proportionately. Among 
skilled workers in the later period Burmans numbered 36 . 7 
percent as against 58.4 percent for Indians (and a smaller 
percentage for Chinese). Among unskilled workers Burmans 
constituted 29.7 percent of the labor forces and Indians 69.5 
percent. 

One place in which Indians have fairly well held their own 
in spite of some Burman competition has been on the docks of 
Rangoon. In chapter viii of his Report on Indian Immigration 
Mr. Baxter says that Indians are preferred to Burmans since 
the former will work at least as hard or harder, will live near 
their work in hovels provided by their maistrics, and are avail- 
able in large numbers c|uickly, whereas Burmans insist on living 
at a distance with their families and this increases living costs. 
Moreover, Burmans must be hired singly or in small groups. 
Burmese dock workers are former agricultural laborers in most 
cases, and if urban earnings fall too low in proportion to urban 
living costs, Burmans fade away from the market, whereas 
Indians cannot so easily withhold their labor when wages or 
employment fall. 

After the 1930 race riots an arrangement was worked out 
whereby the Indians and Burmans were given a fifty-fifty ton- 
nage share. But this means that Burmans got the rice, where 
the co.st per ton was less, and Indians handled teak, salt, coal, 
and ores — more difficult cargoes. 

Indians worked in gangs, the individual members of which 
changed constantly, although the gang itself continued, maybe 
alotig caste or village lines. Hence Burmans were quite unable 
to break into such gangs, and outside compulsion was apparently 
neces.sary to bring about Burmanization. 

Accurate statistics are unavailable, but qualified observers 
agree that few stevedores and foreshore laborers got more than 
twelve or thirteen days of work per mensem because of the 
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excess of labor in Ranj^oon. C4>nceuiin^t? tlic futuri% a leading 
Rangoon employer stated: 

A demand for increased wages from a Ciunpletelv nuimaiiistti 
labor force protected by immigraticai restriction, wuuld siinply 
lead to mcclianisation. The day of the Inrlian coolie* gang is nearly 
done. They never were efficient and as wages lise it tje('onu\s more 
profitable to introduce mechanical nutans of handling, 

OH(n\NizKn Labor 

Organized labor was in its infancy in Ihirina at tlie time of 
the Japanese invasion. In the frst place there' wt*re less than 
1007)00 factory employees in the eonntrv, ami a very large 
proportion were hired by rice mills, cotton gins. etc., operating 
on a seasonal basis, and employing local agricnlfnral laliorers. 
Such laborers di<l not present a very fertile iield for organizers. 
Moreover, various groups of hulians uinihl not r<’adi!y unite 
for trackminion action because of racial, religjous. linguistic, 
or other f)arricrs, wdiile in <*nly a few cases were there large 
groups of Ikinnans working stea<ii!y t<igethcr on a year^aruund 
basis. 

In 1939-40 Indian shipping lafmrers, ricksha pullers, and 
Inis drivers di<i organize unions, however. The ( onstitu- 

tioii alloled two of the 132 seats in the House tO* Rt^presenla- 
lives to Iiuiian lalnsr and one to non^lndian labor, but there 
w^as little or no evidence that tlie elecied reprt*siiuaiivcs were 
controlled by bona fde unions or by rank and file lafmrers to 
as great an extent as would be expeefcfi in a Western cminfTy* 

SruiKK:^ 

III view of flu* extremely undevetoped slate of organized 
IaiR>r in prewar fhirma, if is not siirpusing that there ivere very 
few strikes. A few strikes did occur, !iov\'ever, after L/kiS, 
wages being tiie chief cause of ^iispiitw A strike, such as that in 
the Violin Hosiery Whirks, near in^-eiig is a jolly and st liable 
affair, jxirlicnlarly if Biiriiiest* women are the chief participants. 
However, in vic%v of the quickness of the Biinnese lefiipcr, 
strikers iinist be liandlctl wdtli considerable cirinimsp<frfiiag lest 
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riots and bloodshed ensue. Just before the outbreak of war in 
the Pacific, strikes were increasing in frequency to such an 
extent as to occasion the presentation to the legislature of an 
“Industrial Disputes Settlement Bill” which was not acted upon 
prior to the Japanese invasion. 

Strikes sometimes tended to take on a racial flavor, as when 
the Burmese employees of the Violin Plosiery Works or Bur- 
mah Oil Company struck against Indian or British employers. 
In other cases, such as the 1930 dispute over the right of Bur- 
mans to engage in stevedore work, a strike is essentially a 
dispute between two racial groups over employment. 

Chinese as Laborers 

The Chinese were much less numerous than the Indians, 
and a very large proportion of them were self-employed in 
commercial undertakings, small hotels, cafes, etc., or else 
worked in such small establishments for other Chinese. The 
one occupation in which Chinese constituted a substantial pro- 
portion of the labor force, and worked for members of another 
race, was mining. Even in the case of the Chinese employed by 
the Consolidated Tin Company at Hermingyi, Tavoy District, 
many worked on a piece-work system, with a minimum of 
.supervision. 

The census figures reproduced in the middle column of 
Table 36, page 269, show the Chinese share in various occupa- 
tions. It should be remembered, however, that most of the 
Chinese thus listed worked for themselves, or for relatives or 
friends, so that no “labor problem” arose. It will be seen that 
it was only in trade, where they numbered 13 percent of the 
total, that they were numerically important. In industrial man- 
agement and as craftsmen they constituted 6 percent of the 
labor force — and in Rangoon City they would probably be a 
very much larger proportion, for they were outstanding as 
carpenters. 

From the foregoing figures it is obvious that the Chinese 
were, by and large, an insignificant part of the Burmese labor 
picture. In view of the absence of legal restrictions on Chinese 
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ininiig'ration, and nf the existence nf a Icni.a hnr<k*r with ( 1nna» 
as weli as ccnisic!eral)!e trade hy sea v^ith \fala\a and C India 
proper, there is no basis in past experience tda* thi* td'ur that 
Pninnads racial com 5 )lexioti will he ('han;n‘d h\ ( 'him- e immi*" 
,i»*ration. Neither the lUirnia Roa<i ma* the piojeiied Ihirina- 
dhinnaii Railway seems tn ehanye this stliiaiintn i*«>r there 

are nndeveloped and nnderpe jptilated areas alnnp' flu* renites of 
both which would he nnich more Iikel\ t(» attrael C Indiese h«,‘nt 
on removal from the inierita* td* t Inna, d'he prt)s[H*eti ve pijst-* 
war indnstrialization of (’hina, ineludinp* s< aithw t^sterii ( dntia, 
should still further restrict emii^ratiou Ihiunm 

1 I aausr .A Tiox 

d'he chief items <d’ let^islation in Rurma were the Ra\‘ment 
of Wag'es Act and the Iuu1«udes Art ai ]‘hv}. d'hr latter apjdie<! 
chieily to women and chikiren. hut a!sf> hafi tmiher imulern 
provisions for sanitation, keepifi^e: of reid^-ters, and saf<‘tv cnu-™ 
<liticais. d'he 1^40 e/ania// /xr/u^rt m? //m IVof'kim! nf tfir /air- 
/anVv rU'i slujws that in that \'<*ar there* \%vrr H i;S i^Muvieiifjus 
for vi(dations of tin* tw(^ acts, SS ni them heiny ayainst uwiters 
rice mills. Inai\^"Sc*vrn of the eumdetion^ relatc'd fu health 
and safety, ayainst 25 fm* notire- and rfaurm., 22 f^r emplov- 
men! r<\yiska‘s and nf)li«*es, ],/ fur \doIatioii (»f nih*s relafiny to 
hours of work and einpln;v meiu. and tvn^ fAr \iuiatioiis 
special provisions fur einplo\ mf*nt uf uutne!n 
d'ht^ 1^41) /daderirv rlri ix*rf^nri staled that : 

1 he einpiiiyineiU of yuuia^ pnoute. and ehildien in faefuries is 
not c*xti*n.Hiv(maiid is erailined lnu^tlv |u fipht .,iv,dirl I'emfn'ini^ in 
sawinilis or ‘diappred' Matiiiy in cuitun- ’ntinrair,. Stiili ehiidren 
as air so (anplijyed are uMiailv hotitylii h\ ihrir pairnn. nr uiher 
tcl44ti\es wlai woih in the* *''afue iiiilh t tee leauiial ea‘'r'''^ ueenr 4 \lit*re 
th(* piestiihtsl isu't it leaf CH s»i ntue*’,% hav«’ lea hefui uftiaitird lint no 
serious ahuses liave ronie to ii^lu over a luuy prrauif. 

i p to 1^41 there was still nti coiiipiiluav l\pe of siHual 
insiiraiire or old ayv ptaisjnu scheme idu' laui NoViOiiiiifat! eno 
pioyees. 

Iftatsini^ coiKiitioiiK lor imlnsirial lahor in Kaii^pion were 
had acctmlm}^ to alniosf every observer, hVif iiiHiaiirta Mr. 
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James Baxter, chairman of the Committee on Indian Immigra- 
tion, wrote on August 30, 1941 : 

I have been shocked and saddened to see under what grievous 
disabilities a large part of the laboring population of Rangoon 
works and lives. Housing conditions are often very squalid in the 
extreme ; wages are low, and in many cases settlement is made only 
at long and irregular intervals. 

Steel Brothers, the Burmah Oil Company, and other large 
European firms provided barracks for their employees which 
were in many respects superior to the accommodations which 
laborers of similar grade could secure anywhere else in the 
country. Similarly, the Rangoon Development Trust engaged 
in various schemes involving slum clearance and the provision 
of low-cost housing. However, the housing problem always 
seemed to grow beyond the capacity of the R.D.T. to catch up 
with it. Some of the Indian labor contractors, or “maistries,” 
found an additional means of exploiting their unfortunate 
charges, by hiring rooms and crowding workers together into 
almost unspeakable quarters. 

Labor under the Japanese 

One immediate effect of the Japanese occupation was to 
throw open to Burmans a wide variety of jobs previously held 
by Ifuropcans, Indians, and Chinese. Practically all senior civil 
service jobs held by Europeans, for instance, were filled by 
Burmans. Indian labor was still present, but only about half 
as much as before, and in some areas outside Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, etc., Indians found it expedient to remove themselves 
from threats of violence. Thus competition from foreign labor 
was drastically reduced. 

'riie demand for certain types of labor was similarly less- 
ened, of course, with reduced activity on the railways, and with 
numerous factories unable to operate because of demolition, 
bontbing, shortage of machinery repairs, fuel, raw materials, 
and other items. Although attempts were made to stimulate 
production of paper and numerous other commodities hitherto 
imported, total employment on such projects was low. 
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llic virtual ci’ssation of rice t^xpnri al>< * nR*aot flu* disap- 
|)i‘arance of the nee<I for most latulless laborers in I.ower 
liurnia. 'The small-scale farmers and tenants were in a position 
till sufficient land to protiuee inor<‘ rice than could }ie used 
locally or ex|)ortcd with available slnppiniit' 

However, tliere was an almost insatialde ticanaiid on the 
part of the Japanese army for labor to build the railway to 
Sitim, and tcj assist in bnihling’ airiifdds, niilitai^v mads, and 
other en^inecriiitj projects. An attcanpl was madt^ to uivt* a 
j)atriotic flavor to recruitment, fiy iluhhini^* the nri;ani/ation of 
1‘iurmans recruited for this purpose tiu‘ 'd\y\v(' d\at’* at ''Sweat 
Army/’ and emphasis wsas later placed on the sliphlly mure 
militarized “fleiho I'at.”*' ! headmen were forced by the japa- 
tiese authorities and hy local r>urnu‘s<^ adminisf rators in furnish 
'Vecruils’* for the labor service. "Ilussc recruits wt*r<* paid hut 
one rupee, or at most two rup<*es jier day. evtnj riioin^li inflation 
drove up the market piiee of waives to five or ten rupees. It 
was ccninnon for men drafted for the ffeiin) Taf to j'^ay others 
to take tlieir places. Moreover, after reinmiinienf ton!*: place, it 
was often difficnh to deliver the full quota at hea.dquarters^ for 
some slipped away en route, 

llurma's unbniiinafe position in f!n^ !«ne!rnnt of military 
activity caused tlie JajKanese to apply more piosurr then* than 
eisewhere for forceti labor for military pr*o*re!s, and an ffipt»lish 
messai^e froin the Donna ayeney, an March Db D‘^4*b stated 
that fUirnia had supplied imne labor s^n’vice than any other area 
of the southern rej^iiais, and in jufy of the same yc%ar an Dim 
Imssy official in Raipt^oon ^^ated that abonf persons 

were helpini; tlie Japanese army ihronpjt **vo!iin!ary servireA 

Tiik Kkh AinmiTwTHoN: DKiorm 

"fhe war has undouhtedly stiimilateii Ihirinese political 
development by at least a dennle. tVrlainly it siiiiiiiinlet! the 
vigorous grmvth of unions in the Rangyufii regifin imtil alioiit 
20,000 of an estimated 504X10 lalKnanas Joined tiiiioiis of 

m a Jafniiir^r w**r4, tncardfiii iiaxilbry” ^*Tat** k 

a p4iri«f*se wcirtl fer *ViriiiyC* 
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oiae sort or another. The Communists were particularly 
active in this field, and continued to be active after their 
expulsion from the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League, the 
dominant political group. However, the Trade Union Congress 
is affiliated with the Anti-Fascist League, which appears to 
spare no efforts to win the support of the labor movement, and 
seems to have a larger measure of support than both of the 
Communist parties, combined. 

Mr. A. C. Baker, British labor specialist, arrived in Burma 
in hebruary 1946, to assist the trade-union movement and 
organize a labor department. He has set up conciliation boards 
and committees of inquiry to assist in the settlement of indi- 
vidual strikes. The strongest individual union is that of the 
railway workers, but even it does not include a majority of 
eligible workers in numerous areas outside Rangoon.® 

Wages have risen to about Rs. 70-80 per mensem for 
unskilled labor, against Rs. 20—25 before the war, just about 
keeping pace with official index figures for the cost of living. 

The rehabilitation saw a great number of strikes, culminat- 
ing in a police strike of September 1946, which approximately 
coincided with strikes by a great many other unions including 
railway, communications, and sawmill workers. The high cost 
of living, and inability of workers to maintain a customary 
prewar standard of living on their wages, appears to have been 
the chief cause of the strikes. The September strikes had both 
political and economic significance, and appear to have been 
a chief factor in enabling General Aung San and his colleagues 
in the AFPFL to assume leading positions in the Governor’s 
council. Pyapon, district headquarters in the Delta southwest 
of Rangoon, also had a police strike which permitted a con- 
dition bordering on anarchy, for : 

The crime situation in Pyapon District is rapidly deteriorating, 
says an official report. Since the Pyapon police went on strike the 
general populace of Pyapon in mobs of 1,000 or more people at a 
time have indulged in wholesale looting of rice mills and warehouses 

^ This inform atioii was kindly stippHed by Dr, Virginia Thompson 
AdJoff^ who visited Rangoon in April 1947. 
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not only in Fyapon town and the neii^hhorluMHl hut all over the 
district J 

The demands of the Joint ('onimitt<‘e of Sen vice 
zations for extra cost of livinit alhovanres wviv tor threat addi- 
tional pay for lo\v-pai<l workers, and n<^ <*xtra pa.y at all for 
workers drawiipj;^ over Rs. oOO per iiuaistan. Idiose <lra\viiify 
Rs. 30 aii<l under were to receive a r<3St of livintt* allowance 
of Rs. 60, while tlK)se drawini;' Rs. were t(\ receive an 
alk^waiice of Rs. 1000 Idie extremely diftietdt iurcumstances 
of laborers was i^ciieraily reco,anized, hut the tloviiumieut was 
faced with an enorinons (leheit, atal \Mi< loathe to add to that 
deficit, and to the inilationarv situati<iiu h\’ major wai^e in- 
creases at a time when consumer i^oods utia* u or full \ inade- 
quatef* 

(kmcessions were eventually made, ami the Siipphamiif to 
the fh7.cc//c of S<‘ptemher 14. 0^46. e<>ntained tlu* report 

of the f5oar<i of (fonciHation, appointe<l umler the 'rra<ie Dis- 
putes Act to consider the pHpJit of |mhlic workers ami recom- 
mend measures 'do caninter the present hi,;^li cost ai livini^T 
llic Ah’ru TVmcv nf Harutu <ni October 4. 104o, carried news of 
the settkiiienf. which inefuded >uhstan!ial pay iiuui’ases f thoui4!i 
not as substantial as llio.se <leinanded by the strikers p 

Indian iunnigratinn must }n* rMusi<lerfil in anv distmssirai 
of laliur in ihirina. The <lov<nmment <4 Itidia has ondewet! t!u* 
position with ix^i^uirr! ti^ the niMwinent of tinskillfsl labor to fhiniia. 
liy a notilication in July in.il tnulrv the hidian finmi|pation Act, 
eiiiif^ration of such lalnw to fhtrina was piolnlaled. Su!iN«s|nently, 
how<*ver, evacuee niiskiiled iahorers vonr f*xeinplefl iroiu tfie 
o|H*ration of the haii. 

C Hvin|( to tlu^ nnsatislaiiof'v iaisor csisiditiiais in Ihiriiia and 
the lark of suffieient eniplojanni! even lor those Imlian laborers 

A’rcv 7 of ihimm, IS, 

^ Tho Ihirman, Sretrf«!^*r a fo the Cff^'emor, li'um 

Mr. K. Jlariiarrl. pfrodrut mI ihr ^ 'MfianiUrr. eltiitied lo rrfnTHral 

twelve diflvoait iiinons, iiu luiHfnt uuh^.iy workers, rein* 

iinaiieatioiw workia's. and ru i!ir Rmi"! 'Ira t 

** l‘hc ortickii *Vc;'e Ei$nfx of ihmno $ejldtshi’4 an is|i|Mrial on Scnaeialirr 

h>, PHu, rrnmmmi^him a* tbe ladu^.v WMtl.rp, ilir arnunnils aisjiia tiw.‘ alwvc 

drsta'iliol lirir hy the ^ hir| Railway i Mnitai%se4^* r. 
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who ai'e already in Burma, the Government of India has now 
decided to withdraw its general exemption in favor of evacuee 
unskilled laborers^" 


The Future 

Many commentators on Burmese economy have expressed 
the opinion that the Burman is not a satisfactory laborer, and 
hence the country must have a larger and larger body of cheap, 
docile Indian (or Chinese) labor. The present Indian govern- 
ment, headed by Pandit Nehru, seems unlikely to sympathize 
with this view, or to permit India to compete with neighboring 
countries by providing labor more easily exploited than indi- 
genous labor. In any case, this view is incorrect and unfair to 
the Burman, for, as shown in the earlier portion of this chapter, 
many employers of labor were willing to admit that Burmans 
could work with considerable skill. They were less easily ex- 
ploited than Indian immigrants, and would less willingly sub- 
mit to poor working and living conditions. Their postwar 
organization into unions will doubtless reinforce their opposi- 
tion to conditions which they dislike. Industrialization will 
probably enhance their competitive position considerably, for 
Burmans have proved quite able to hold their own in skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations. 

Since Burmese population increased 14 percent between 
1931 atid 1941, and has probably increased considerably since 
1941, there is no likelihood of an over-all shortage of labor in 
that country, unless industrialization proceeds at an unforeseen 
pace. In fact, it is precisely in handling and repairing machinery 
that the Burman has shown the greatest skill. Thus, the sub- 
stitution of machinery for degrading and backbreaking work, 
such as carrying 200-pound bags of rice from boat to shore 
on the back of a 135-pound man, should be possible without 
large-scale importation of foreign labor. 

That the restrictive policy of the Government of India pre- 
vented Indians from entering Burma in large numbers is at- 
tested by the fact that only 55,092 persons arrived in Burma 

><’ (}t)vcrnmciit of India Information Service, quoted in the Rangoon 

Mirror^ May 5, 1947. 
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tniDi India dnriniL;' the first tour nioiith'* ol aj^aiiist 
emigTation to India of 44.87()^ a ml inncaM* In iiinnigrafioti 
of only I0,2l6 fortlie four nioiillis." This >i!iiaiion iitncrtlirlt-ss 
appears to have failed to satisfy ISiirnieso opininn, and the 
Ikrmi ik:ct(c lixirtwnli}uir\\ i>f June M, l'M7, [iiihlished 
the Ihirnia Iminigration Ael, l'M7. seltiny iiji a syMnn of 
jiassports and visas to eontrol iininigiaiiiei. Tlu* \e! provides 
for rules lobe issued separately, hut does not eoulain pnnisions 
for exclusion of speeifie classes of ininiigiantN, Tlu‘ AVre Tinics 
of liurnui published a rcjiort on June 1“ that tile (loverinnent 
of India had forinall} jirotesied against the Ian as discrimin- 
atory against Indians. The HuniKoe rejily is tiiat whatever rules 
arc enforced will he administered without ani divciimination 
against Indians, (liine.se. or other nationalities, 


'‘No rdialile osliniales arc avaiLihtc m: nifAnttut- acru', , ttic iaiifi 
frontier hctuwii Aiak.in aiai HcpmI It i' ItciHnu! that ■-ru'i.d tiictMui 
Indians Iwye entered Arakaii siiiee the oid »i) the war, eutli tio 
efilnx, .Siatlsfiis cited 111 this iMi, Hit, ipli rcLiif to thi poit mi k.nijtiiMn imiv, 
and are taken Iroiii the imtnfhh Suri'r: ■ J /'. I'lO'nh kuI 
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PUBLIC PIEALTH AND VITAL STATISTICS 

IJuKMANS are, as a race, clean as to their persons and fairly 
clean as to their immediate surroundings. However, lack of 
understanding of the cause of most diseases makes them toler- 
ate extremely unsanitary conditions in their villages, and take 
almost no precautions against contamination of food or water 
or against infection from flies, mosquitos, and other insects. 
Although Burma’s health record is not particularly bad com- 
pared to surrounding nations, it is deplorable from the stand- 
j)oint of western European countries or fi'om the standpoint of 
Americans. 


Birth Rates 

Official statistics relate to “Burma Proper” or the 38 dis- 
tricts of “divisional Burma,” and exclude the Shan States, the 
C'hin Hills, and much of northern Burma. However, over 85 
I)ercent of the population is included in the area covered by the 
statistics although that area is but 171,157 square miles out of 
a total area of 261,610. The birth rate in 1939 ^ in these 38 
districts was 35.3 per thousand, as reported to Public Health 
Department officials by village headmen. This figure is almost 
certainly an underestimate, as are figures for deaths. Headmen 
arc unlikely to go to the trouble of making entries for births 
or deaths which do not occur, thus inflating the figures for birth 

> Disturbed conditions have prevented the compilation of reliable vital 
statistics since 1939. See Health Problems of Burma, an interesting paper 
presented to the Asian Relations Conference at Delhi by Dr. Maung Sein, 
March 1947. 
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aiKl death rates. On the other hand, there is ample evi<lence 
to show that they frequently do not take the trouble to record 
births and deaths which do occur, thus niakiu.q oiTu-ial returns 
for birth and death rates unduly low. yioir()\it, it ni.i\ he 
more than a coincidence that M\inKyan District, with tlie lowest 
standard of literacy, accordin.q to the Dk^l Census, also has 
the lowest birth aud death rates. Us birth rate in U>39 %va.s 
officially placed at 25.3, against a deatli rate of 2t),5. Ran- 
troon and <iistricts in the more lif<.'rate Iriaw.uhl} i)elta, re- 
corded considerably hi.uhe!' r.ates.' 

Another reason for snspeelin.q a considerable iinderestiinate 
of the birth nitc is the fact that the dilYeretua' l»etwccn it and 
the recorded death rate was about U> per thousand, which iiuii- 
cates a 1 percent annual increase in population. Unt the actual 
increase in population between U’.il and I'Ml uas 14 percent, 
in spite of the fact that fairly eomplete statistics show immifira- 
tion and eniis^ration t(i he almost exactly cqn.al. in other woids, 
the rather la'liahU* Census data show that the avera;j:e difference 
between birth rate and de.ath rate was 14 instead ot U) per 
thousand. It is ]>erhaps natural that headmen shotild save them- 
selves the trouble of recordin,q .some births, particularly when 
the babies ha\’e flier! In' tltc time the he.adman p.cts arotuwl to 
make tlte record. .Siiicc deaths more often ciaifcrn older people, 
well known to the hea<lnian, there is not quit*- the tendency 

to inertia in suhniittin.u the reijuired record. 

liirth Cftntrol is prf>l>ahly practiced to ^oiiie extent by the 
small sophisticated urban population, btu it is not known if it 
is of auv importance in rurttl are.as. ,‘\ss!!n5iiij.j. h<>\\cvt*r. that 
the true birth rate is 5 or lU per thou.sasid hijjher than the re- 
cor<!ed rate, it appears that the birth r.ate is little afferltal by 
contraception. 

I)K.\TI{ H.VJK.S 

'rhe official death rate in 1**39 was j»tven as 25 . 1 prtMhtJU- 
sand. As indicated altove. this is believed to be ;m tmderestimate, 

®Tht* Dry /.him*, iiiclittliitj? Ubtrki, Keaerallv fegardw! as 

.Sfttnfnvlwt liralthio’ ?»«.(» ttw- OrU.t. *.w jji.rs *4 tiir ajee.u'ru? 4nu‘r«H-e »« 
ileatli rates is Kre-uin*" 
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though not by as large a margin as the probable error in the 
recorded birth rate. The Public Health Department, with tech- 
nical assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation, established 
a FIcalth Unit at Fllegu, between Rangoon and Pegu, about 
1930. One of the functions of this Unit was to keep a more 
accurate check on vital statistics. An immediate result was a 
very substantial apf^arcnt increase in both the birth rate and the 
death rate ! 


Malaria 

With the exception of Rangoon and a few other fortunate 
spots, malaria is a scourge which affects the entire country, and 
is undoubtedly the most important cause of illness and death. 

A very large proportion of deaths reported by village head- 
men are ascribed merely to “fever” without elucidation. Obser- 
vers agree that malaria is much the most important type of 
fever in most areas. For several years before the war there 
was a special officer of the Public Health Department detailed 
to study the mosquito and malaria problem of Burma, and 
direct the campaign for its solution. The Department's anti- 
malarial operations, however, were concentrated in the two 
highly malarious areas of Akyab and Kyaukpyu, on the Arakan 
coast, and Maymyo,'* and Lashio, in the Shan States. Minor 
operations against malaria were carried out at Sandoway on the 
Arakan coast, at Bhanio and Myitkyina in northern Burma, at 
Prome, Shwedaung, Henzada, and Syriam in Lower Burma, 
and at Salin in the Dry Zone.* Thus, the Department had com- 
menced work in almost all important sections of the country. 

Other Diseases 

The other chief recorded causes of death in Burma were 
cholera, smallpox, plague, dysentery, and the family of respira- 
tory diseases, including tuberculosis. The visitor must wonder 
why anyone survives in the Burmese village at all, in view of 

« Perhaps '‘highly malarious'' overstates the case for Maymyo, Burma's 
pleasant summer capital, but it accurately describes much of the Shan States, 
including Lashio. 

^ Annual Report of the Deparhnent of Public Health (Burma, 1939). 
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the fact that night soil is merely flc{K>sited on tlu^ grcanic! for 
the benefit of ilies, which breed nnchecLed, and which have 
little difliciilty in lighting upon the fond of most \'i!lagers. 
Moreover, water-borne disceistw are menmaged by the praiiice, 
in ninny villages, of merely digging hnU‘s m the grraind for 
'hvellsf and drinking nnhoik‘d water fmm Mich wc!k, lliis 
practice, ronpled with the lac'l: ot s<.‘uage facihnt*^ nuaitioned 
abo\a\ gih'es maximum scope to a number of di ca^’-«o. 

Inttsstinal diseases ai'e wni-^t dining the rauc^, and it is then 
that the Iransftu" of gi*rms fiaan sewage and nigpst soil n^ food 
is most prevalent, hlie pnhlie liealth lecnta!*^ flowed 1,572 

deatlis as due to diarrhea, hut iu view of the !ai*k r n* iiualical 
knowk'dgtMjn the part of ail lawidem^ n| ninsf ihnniesi* \ illages, 
such statistics are not of great value, ‘bhe la^.piiaK iu bMb 
admittecl ^d,228 eases in" diariiu'U and dvsianet and n{ (‘nurse 
their rtx'ord cu" o-!7 deaths must fie acci pt^’d a*-' acruraie. lluar 
reeoids show June and July, the twi> I'nli iiaanhs of nion- 
sooiu as having the higlaof imaik/nec' |nr in!(‘vtinal disiMses. 
I’hc hospitals in rv'ported 21,115 ca*e^ and dtsaths 

trom anioihie dvsenteiy. bnr haeillat'v ilvsenfiuv t!ic\' I'cpniied 
12,1'hj eases and 182 dtvaths fbw% ever, siias* nae*! fhirinans 
live and di(^ without iKai«-ti! of niodf-ru medical car«\ it would 
s(*tan a tairlv' satc^ gtie^s that ea''.fw «o liacillary d\*^enter\ niim- 
her more than InO.tHKi annnall) . t!ic tg’rai majority r>f easts 
mwer having fuani brought to die anention of ilu* Iio^pifals. 

hlu‘ peak tor cholera eas^-. i^ re.aehed laU'- in the riry sasasoii 
and during tin* tvariy rains up to jiiiy. I'hv year was 

nimsiiah however, the largc^f number of deaths bring recorded 
in December, C liolera victinu> appear |o easif the !io-«piiaU in 
excg^plional insfanress oii!\, flnne being but vivv^ and 74 

deaths in hospiiafs in DUM. whereas the Piibbr flioaltli !h*parf- 
numt rc'cordi’ii no k w s than ]..(5l tlt-afh^ Jnitn Cuilrra iu the 
l'c}^n aiui Irrawaddy .iiusi. .ij> .-jluiu', Tlu- PuIiHr Hrahli Dc- 
[(artiuciit, without ’it-ry adt'.jjian- stai'J nr did its 

first tn saf'r.miard watrr stijijilit'',, and in PO* h yavt- a total 
•)f JdU.fiOH inncnlatinns, ol which Tt* |»«aTcnt were in rural 
ircas. It also distrthntrd {Kuuphlcfs and had its ■■•mall staff jjlve 
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lectures, wherever possible, to educate the public as to appropri- 
ate anti-cholera measures. 

Smallpox is the disease against which the Public Health 
Department carried out its most successful campaign. Over 
10 percent of the population in the areas covered — 1,525,238 
in all — were vaccinated in 1939. Recorded deaths in that year 
fell to the lowest figure since records were first kept, in 1872. 
The figure was 125, and since smallpox is more easily identified 
than some of the other diseases, that figure may be quite close 
to the true one. 

Respiratory diseases probably have less scope in Burma than 
in similar areas in India and China because of the type of hous- 
ing. Most Burmans live in bamboo and thatch houses from 
which it is impossible to exclude ventilation! 

Intestinal parasites are extremely common throughout rural 
areas, where sanitation is almost completely absent and most 
of the population is shoeless. Probably hookworm infection is 
most common, followed by ascaris, beef tapeworm, and pig 
tapeworm, the latter being rather rare. Hospitals in 1939 
treated 277,559 persons for ascaris (roundworm)® against 
1,623 for hookworm, and 1,100 for tapeworm. It is almost 
certain, however, that these represented an extremely small 
portion of those actually infected. 

Yaws, beriberi, trachoma, skin infections of various kinds, 
and leprosy are among the other more important diseases. A 
survey of limited areas in Kengtung State indicated an inci- 
dence of approximately 1 percent for leprosy. A series of about 
ten American Baptist Mission leprosy colonies, in Kengtung, 
had approximately one thousand inmates, while the Italian 
Roman Catholic Mission had a somewhat smaller number in 
its colonies. Once more, it should be noted that most of those 
infected with this disease did not secure medical care of a 
modern sort or come within reach of those who gathered 
reasonaldy accurate statistics. 

® The reason for assuming that hookworm is more common than ascaris 
in spite of these hospital statistics is that the villager is almost certain to 
notice roundworms, whereas the hookworm is so small as to be identified 
wilii difhculty by a villager* Several years before the war approximately 80 
percent of the inmates of Rangoon jail were found to have hookworm. 
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SANtTATION 

I'hroiif^'hont most of Itunna sanitary itK'.aMircs uaTr con- 
spicuously absent, blush toiU*ts were t(iun<l rmly in i'tan_tfoon 
and a few w-ealthy homes elsewheia*. but the bnekei -latrine 
svsteni was rather common. In \'il!ai;es not everi this rather 
inadeejuatc .sanitary measnri' was taken, i lu- 1 lle^u Health 
L.'nit has had some su<'cess in popjd.iri/in ;4 the “bori,‘<l hole 
latrine" whereby a larj^e an,uer, poicnrable Irom tin* I nit, is 
used to dig a hole about IM inches in diametei and JU feet deep. 
I'he hf)le is fitted with a bamboo mat lining, ami eoveiasi with 
a concrete "scpiatling plate.” lew thousand oi tlu'Se latrines 
were placed in operation prior to the japaiu'se occupation but, 
tin forinnatcly, their use hail not become geneial. It was neces- 
sary first to persuade the Hurman tiiat thi-re was a close con- 
neetifin between the disposal of night soil and the incidence of 
disease in his village. 

(little dung accninulates in all villages a.s good breeding 
places for flies, and household refn-e is nsu.ally dumped very 
clo.se to the house. Wells are often witliotil masonry to keep 
out surface water and fhe rains wash much filth into many wells 
which arc the .source of the village siijtply of drinking water. 

fVohaliiy mosquito nets represented the most widely used 
.sanitary or pnilic health nieastifc. but even they were not used 
by the majority of the pt'ople, and tliosf who us<'{l them prob- 
ably di<f so more trt avoid the tiiscomfmt of licitig, bitten ratlicr 
than from an appiariation of tlie connection between mosijuitos 
and malaria, Kven ibe llritish rcsi<icnts <irdinari!y did not have 
wire screens capable of keeping out mosipjitos. Tn place of 
the germ fheory of di.scase, most f 'tirmans fteUe\‘ed a!! sorts of 
.superstitions. I.'rbati IhninanH. of couf-e, wetc comitig t(i 
apprvchitc tlu- value of sanitation and to adopt uioderti nivtms 
of prevention and cure of ahliongh much educational 

work .still remains to be done, evetj in urban areas, 

nost>iTAi,.s Pfiu.te IfKJ'.MtxMKX'r 

Tliere were 315 government liuspitaU in I ‘bid, with 
beds ftir free pafietits, besides a few- private wards, 'i'hey 
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treated 3,983,747 patients in that year and rendered much the 
greatest part of the competent, modern medical service given 
in the entire country. They wer« under the direction of the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, the local hospital ordi- 
narily being in charge of a Civil Surgeon, if in a District Head- 
quarters, or of an Assistant or Sub- Assistant Civil Surgeon, 
if in smaller towns. The stalf was recruited on a civil service 
basis, and was ordinarily quite competent. One Hindu and 
several Christian mission societies had hospitals, but such pri- 
vate hospitals were much less important, in the aggregate, than 
the government hospitals. The Moslim League maintained a 
popular dispensary in Barr Street, Rangoon. 

The Director of Public Health had two assistant directors, 
and the following staff : 

HtjRAL. Staff Urban Staff 


5 district health officers 
S assistant district health 
officers 

36 subassistant surgeons 
79 inspectors 

20 inspectors of vaccination 
317 vaccinators 


8 second-class health officers 
21 medical registrars 
136 public health inspectors 
93 vaccinators 


It will be noted that the proportion of urban to rural staff 
was rather high, considering the predominantly rural nature of 
the population. In addition to the full-time public health staff 
listed above, a number of medical officers attached to civil hos- 
pitals were required to co-operate in urgent public health work 
when full-time public health workers were not available. 

As indicated above, prevention of smallpox is the Depart- 
ment’s most complete success. When smallpox or any other 
preventable epidemic breaks out, the department mobilizes its 
staff of vaccinators in the areas surrounding the affected village 
or quarter and vaccinates almost the entire population, thus 
localizing the worst incidence of the disease.® The Department 
had its own facilities at Meiktila for the manufacture of lymph 

^ The postwar Public Plealtli Department is not as well staffed or 
equipped as its predecessors, but is improving constantly in both respects and 
is sending '‘epidemic mobile teams*' to danger points. See Summary of 
Departmental Actkniies^ January 1947. 
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and vacciiU'S. TIiq staff, both lirilish and I’.nrnirsi-, had a very 
high rspn’l dc corps, and engaged in ]ir<>|iag;uida wtirk with 
great entimsiasin. usiitg lantern slides, nu ivies. loudspeakers, 
pf>ster.s, pamphlets, lectures, an<l health exhibit ii nis. It en- 
couraged the digging of bored hole latrines before the war and 
in the few years before the outbreak of war iti the Pacific it 
distributecl luilHons of qtiinine pills. lutuiu i ticturefl from iin- 
portecl material at the Rangoon ( entral jail. 

Perhaps the otie time in the life <-_\cle ot tbs- P.urm.an when 
he is most ready to recogni/e the need of modein nu-ilical c.are 
is at: the birth of his cliild. 'I'bere were lar.Lu* numbei ■> of mid- 
wives, under general supeiw i'-ion of gnveinmenl medicttl oiTi- 
cers, practicing in the rural tue.as. In the l>rv /.one. for in- 
stance, the\' were paid on thi" “le-uhs s\-tem, i bey gt)t 
Rs. 40 per mensem if they delivered the minimum immber of 
babies, attd were fimsl or given .an extta Rs. 2 per baby accord- 
ing as the .acfu.al number was less or more lliau the Icisic mini- 
mum. Such women seldom had .a knowledge of b'.nglish and 
ha<I sehionr gone heyond the seventh stamlard (eighth grad(‘). 
I'hcy htid a few months (o .a ye.ar ot specs, ali/ed ir.aining before 
entering actively npon their {ii'oft'ssiois. b.veu ;it that, they were 
a vast imprma'uient o\a'r the fu’din.arv indis’.etioits iniilwife, atid 
nndonhtedly they saved many lives, 

A highly .sucer.ssfn! aspect of the pssMie health program 
was a school in Kemmendiue ( Rangoon i for "L.ady Ih-alth 
Visitors.” Ahont twelve young women per \e,ar took the eottrse 
of training and w’eve sent out .as friendly public health woikrrs 
and propagandists among the women and rhildren of the eoun- 
try. 'riu'ir watrk iitts been vc-ry warmly prair.ed hy puhlic heallli 
experts. 

.Mr.mc.1.1. Pkhso.vnkj. 

Afost of the welPtraisied doctors ;m<l tnirses of ftnrm.a were 
employed in governnient ho.spitals or by the Pttlilie Health De- 
partment. 'Hu' elite were those with medical degrees from 
foreign medical instiltifions or fiom tlte l^ftnlieal 4 ‘ollege of 
the University <d Rangoom The rank tunl hie eon.sisted of 
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cultural laborer. I'he farm worker ‘"went hark to lii.s vil!a|j^e” 
for the remaining five months or took emjiloyinent in rice mills 
or other seasonal factories. Women rereivetl about Ihree- 
fourth.s the wages of men. Indians and I’.nrm.ans otten .siu-rial- 
ized on different ta.sks even though working in tin- ^ame estab- 
lishments; con.se([nentl 3 ' it is difficult to compare wages on a 
racial basis. Where such compari.sons were ]ios.-.ible Italian 
wages were slightly lower than Ihirnie.se wages, 'flu* ( lovcrn- 
ment ordinarily paid 12 annas for an eight hour da_v of work 
on the roads or in the forests. 'I'he ‘‘mai>lr\-” system w;is 
endemic in ilurma and arousial attempts for its aliob'ti<in. 'Flu: 
maistry or foreman was a labor contractor who undertook the 
supply of laborers and received a lumi) snni inrlmling the pa_v 
of all workers whom he supplie<l. lie thus rerciveii a commis- 
sion on their earnings and was able to deduct large amounts of 
intei'cst at exorbitant rati-s for loans advanced to his workers. 
The leading industrial establishments «lealt din-ctly with their 
emplo 3 'ees wherever possible, Init some large firms and .some- 
times smaller firms ajijiear to have been unable to free them- 
selves from the influence of the mnistre- system. 

'Fable 34, compiled from the I'Ml C'lVtsus h’rport, under- 
lines the well-known fact that Ihirnians were principalh' en- 
gaged in agriculture, whereas < Chinese ami Imlians hunt outside 
Ilurma specialized in trade and nnskillei! labor, re.sp<'Ctiveh’ : 

The Jlnrnie.se cultivator is frequent I}- accu.sed of fteing lazy, 
and of permitting his womenfolk to do must of the country's 
work. Serious observers like iMu-nivjil! point out that the Fmr- 
nian is no less ambitious than most inhabitants of the tropics. 
He is rooted to the soil ami take.s agriculture seriousK* even 
though he has a generally happy-go-lucky outlook <>n life, com- 
bined with a consi<ierab!e degree of vitality. Hire cultivation 
wa.s described iji some <lefail in chapter iv f pages 58 56 ). It 
should be noted that during the plowing ami liarve.stitig season 
the fanner works long h4>urs knee-deep in mmL He also has 
to repair enihankmeiits h)* hand atttl by the time preparation 
of the soil is completetl the stock in the nurseries is about ready 
for transplanting. Only then «!o large mimbers <»f i'iunnc.se 
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women take part in agricultural operations ; the men uprooting 
the nursery stock and carrying it to the women who do the 
actual transplanting. After transplanting there is a respite of 
a month or two in which the Burmese agriculturist works only 
moderately hard, hut the previous months of heavy and con- 
tinuous labor in a debilitating climate recpiire a certain amount 
of relaxation. At the same time, the Ikirman’s physi(iue is 
slight and not very athletic, although Karens, Kachins, and 
other hill tribes arc sometimes heavy-set and robust. One sel- 
dom sees a fat Bnrman except among the more prosperous and 
sedentar 3 ^ 1 larvesting is another strenuous r)peration and here 
again the women are called on to help, bnt they certainly do 
not help in order to permit their menfolk to remain idle. 

TABLE 34 

DrsTRiBiirroN by Economic’ Function of 1,000 Male 
Earners of Skekctko Races 


(liurma as a whole) 


landowners 

Burman.s 

.... 260 

(.'bin esc 

159 

Indians’* 

27 

C'nltivating tenants 

... 181 

8 

40 

AKTicuItural laborers 

... 307 

20 

101 

Herdsmen, fi.shers, and hunters 

19 

17 

31 

Cdericai workers 

9 

24 

39 

Indu.strial management 

1 

3 

1 

(Taflsmcn 

54 

144 

97 

Unskilled laborers 

83 

189 

432 

Professional, etc 

6 

7 

8 

Traders, etc* 

49 

412 

167 

Rentiers 

13 

8 

S 

Army, police, etc. * 

5 

1 

29 

Other public service . . , 

3 

4 

. . 

Medicine 

6 

4 

4 

Miscellaneous 

4 


19 

Total 

.... 1,000 

1,000 


* Indians born outside Burma. 

Tudian.s born in 

Burma were 

much 


more frequently engaged in agriculture. 

When the paddy has been threshed and delivered to the 
buyer the bright moonlit nights are enlivened with allnight pwes 
or pongyi-hyans (cremations of monks) paid for by employers 
or other prosperous individuals. The farmers thus are ordina- 
rily able to do the repairing of hazins or embankments at this 
time or else rebuild or repair their houses or prepare simple 
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fauns for the cnsuiiii:^' season’s ^\ork i hiv ui'-hes that rasual 
Western ohservers who aectise tiu* Ihnnir-^^t' mah* ttf 
indolent were fomal to exi*rt theinseh !(n’ e ven a. hiitn* period 
in the lUirniese climate as clocks the nrdinar\ }hiriiie-.e apnacul- 
turist, 

Ilvliich of the work hriidly d<*--eulM d is drau' hv the 

small proprietor, or nnn'e likely. h\ the !«’nant, i low ever, some 
laborers are einphni‘<! for the enhi^atitp.t ‘'ca'/'Oii as a whole 
while others are employed at the ladphl of the : ram-plainin‘t or 
reapin|4' season, heitpif paid at dai!>' ran ^ without ffjod, 

or at pieta^-work rates. In aii} ea-e opiiruhtual lala^r 

is fairly well spt‘cia!izcd. and the lahorrs' doro maain spc’rific 
tasks after whicli he is dischaireed. d hr more '-Idlird l\pe of 
seasonal lahoier is calirfi //an;:// .vuvaa*;/ or / tht^adiuan), 

whereas the ordinary w<n’ker iv railed n-me f./nv i follower). 
Mr, Ik O. Iknns has kindly stipplici! tin* follovdipy rxatnples of 
wages for thiaa* fan\i*r Ihnana ami oia' t 'onfral ihnma district 
(see I'alde 35). Paddy has lu'cn eeaniunted in money at the 
rate of Rs. lOO for lOO baskets and fo<’Ml lias hei*n allowed for. 
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SI 

Ilanihmvmidy i KaiSKooiii 

'P!<»\vina sra^fsn 

^ fusidarui i 

*o! 


Rearing srao^a 

1 lusMiiiesii f 

f^s 

.a* 

TVitals 

1 headman i 

lys 

US 

Plinving soi,st?ii 

( fMlltiwrr t 

, - , , 77 

42 

Roiping MSif.oii 


fd 

SI 

Total 


, . Ids 

7A 

Pym nmna 

W'liole seasrn . , 


144 

IP4 

Plowing , 

ft 1. . 1 I ^ ^ ^ 

h * 

52 

Heaping msisoii 

- * X ...... , . 


41 
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I'hc forc.i;'<) 5 nt( table sIkhiIiI be read v.itb tiu- unflrr-landin;,'. 
that the scale nf iivin.q; is rather lnu in a Ibinne'f villae.e. wbeu- 
housini; costs little iiion- than the n>v oi a dab f !ar;>f I'antiir-e 
knife) for a few dtivs. and olher anienitie'- oi li f< a; .- Im be 
had very chea[>!\. As a.itaitist the a\erae,e nx nnb!> ua.-'e ..f 
Rs. 10 indicated by the fore”oin.i^ table, it sh> >r,!d be noti.-i that 
a junior clerk in Ranj>onn drew Ks. -lb a tnoiuh. 

'^rhe in.'inner in which the \\.oild-wide tlcjire-. .if m ot the 
lydO’.s affected tlie af;ricnltural laborer in Ihnina well de 
scribed hv 1; d'in ( ivi in his Si'ftlt'iiwitt Ab'/'er/ ins //.U! ‘/a.'.v 
J^is/rirf ( dd ). 

The most noteworthy feature of the aj-ricultura! swUein ist the 
Settlement Area is that no Iah<»rer performs all the operafiotC' him 
self. I’loughinje, phirkinji se<'d!iniirs. transpiaiuin},'. re.apiuj' and 
threshing are all se{»arate (!ivisi(tns of fnnetion for which the etsl 
tivator trie.s to obtain the cheapest labor available in the village. 
Tims wc have a class of laborer whose sole income is <lerived from 
work performed either liy him.self or the metnhers etf bis family. 
The father may he engaged fur (hn‘e or fotir montlis as a plotjglr- 
man, to be followed later by work in jducking seetilings front a 
nursery, while the mothers and dattghlcr.s would earn something 
by taking part in the trans{)lanting tjperations. The younger .sons if 
still unable to do hard w'ork will enter the .service of stnmt cnitiviitor 
as herdsmen. During- the harvest .season, till are employed in reap- 
ing the fiekls unle.ss the men find employment as iiarvest hand.s 
(elsewhere). The able and healthy laborer will u.suany earn fiuring 
the year 75 to 85 baskets of paddy .... while the women mem- 
bers of the hou.sehold will perhap.s earn another 50 to 60 baskets. 
The present rate of wages paid for in paddy f<jr the tlifTerent 
operations are much the same as the corrcspfuiding wages at the 
time of the last Settlement Imt with paddy prices ranging frt>m 
Rs.150/- to Rs.200/- per 100 ba.skct.s, the laborer class had no 
difficulty in making end.s meet. Now that the monetary value of 
paddy has depreciated by more than 50 percent, this clas.s of people 
has suflfered most and are at present living frotn liand to mouth. 
Cash wages have also been reduced by 25 to 30 pcTcent since the 
depression. 

Making all po.s.sible allowance for the cheapness of Uvittg 
in the tropical Burmese climate, it is still evident that Btjrme.se 
agricultural labor is employed only part of the year and that at 
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The forc^'oiiig table shouUl be read with (lie inuIeiwtarHhnf; 
that the scale of livini;’ is rather l<n\' in a ihiriursi’ \il!a:w\ where 
housing CfKSls liUle incu'e than the use of a dab i large lUiunesc^ 
knife) for a few days, am! amenities ui lif(* ,ne to he 

had \ery cheapl>a As against tlu* a\erage innnt!il\ waig^ of 
Rs. 10 indicaiial hy tlu^ foregoing table, it should be noted thai 
a junior clerk in Rangexm drew Rs. dO a iitoinh. 

The manner in which the wtu'id-wide drpresrdou of the 
RJ30’s arfect<al the agricultural lalnu'er in Ihiiina is well de- 
scril)e<I hy^ IJ Tin (ivi in his A'e’/’or/ na //u;ndmaUf/(/y 

IJ is trie! (RkM 33}, 

The most noteworthy feature of tin* agritadtural s\steiu in llu* 
Settlement Area is that no laborer performs all tlu* r^perations liinn 
self, .Ploughing, plucking seedlings, tninsplaiiting, reaping and 
thresliing are ail s<‘parate divisions of ftinetion for which i!h* cul- 
tivator tries to obtain the cheapest labor availa!di‘ in th<‘ village. 
Thus we have a class of kil)orer whose Mdc inc^ane is fl<udved from 
work performed cither hy himself or tlte members of liis family. 
The father may he eiigagc'd fcjr three or fi>ur luontlrs as a idough- 
man» t(» be followed later hy work in plucking seedlings fnan a 
nursery, while the motliers and daughters would earn staiielhing 
by taking part in the transplanting operations. The younger ht>m if 
still unable to do hard w'ork will enter the service ot some ctilli valor 
as herdsmen. During- the harvest seasem, all are employed in reap* 
ing the fields unless tlie men fin<l employment as liarvest I'lniuLs 
(elsewhere). The able and healtliy laborer will ustialh' earn during 
the year 75 to 85 l)askets of paddy .... while the women inem- 
!)crs of the household will perhaps earn another 50 to 60 baskets. 
The present rate of wages paid for in paddy for t!ie <liiTerc*ut 
operations are niucli the same as the corresponding wages at the 
time of the last Settlement but with paddy prices raitging from 
Rs.150/- to Rs.200/*“ per 100 baskets, the lalKjrer class had no 
difficulty in making ends meet. Now that the monetary value of 
paddy has depreciated by more than 50 percent, this class of people 
has suffered most and ai-e at present living from hand to inoiith. 
Cash wages have also been reduced hy 25 to 30 percent since the 
depression. 

Making all possible allowance for the cheapness of living 
in the tropical Burmese climate, it is still evident that Bttrincse 
agricultural labor is employed only part of the year and that at 
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very low wages. ^'loreover the drift of land into the hands of 
moneylenders and large-scale laiidowners has been operating 
for over a generation to turn ])casant proprietors and tenant 
farmers into landless laborers. Such a class ftnnns an excellent 
basis fen- the activities of the deinagt^gue as well as the small- 
scale criininaL It was noted in the foregoing that during the 
five months when agriculttiral labor is at its lowest efd), many 
laborers found work in rice inills^ on the r(ta<!s, etc. It will 
also be noted from the foregoing statistics that rally a very 
small proportion of the country’s agriculttiral laliorers could 
possibly find employment in the rice mills ru* otluu' industrial 
establishments. It is therefore highly probalile tliat the solution 
of liiinna’s problem of the agricultural lahoiau" wal! he found 
largely in a greater degree of industrialization particularly 
as it provides alternatives in cottage industries, small wairkshops, 
etc., for employment during the off season. 

Many careless statements have f>een pul^lislied to the eilect 
that Indians constitute the larger portion of I.ower iUirma's 
labor supfily. It w'ill be svvn from 'Faille 86 that the ratio be- 
tween Indians and Pmrmans in agricultural labor of the coun- 
try as a whole in the year 1981 was 51 to 075. In fgher w’ords, 
Barmans outnumhered Indians as agricultural laborers by a 
thirteen-to-nne margin. Since Indian agricuhnral laborers w*erc 
concentrated in Low'er Burma, it is to hv assunu'd that tin* pro- 
portion in that half of the country was about six or sewn to 
one, with very few Indian agriculfurat laborers in Upper 
Burma. Indians were preferre<I as laborers im ^tmie Indian 
properties such as the sugar estate af Xe\awadfi\\ and s«une vib 
lag'cs were primarily' Indian. 

C3ne slight drawback fd ecmsns slafisfi-es in tdaainiiig the 
comparison betwaien Burmese and Indian agriculiiiral laborers 
should be noted, llie cetisus in BUI was taken in io'bruaryg 
after the harvest season and when rice milling was at its peak. 
Probaldy the propijrti<m of Indian agricultural labtwers who 
had ternpcjrarily gone to the towns and had taken riiipioyirirnt 
in rice mills was higher than the simiLir prop<ugioii for Burmese 
laborers. 
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Perha]).s balancing- this consideration that the 1931 Census 
may have understated the share of Indians in agricultural work 
is the fact that the total Indian poinilation in lUirma almost 
certainly declined after P)3], whereas lUirmese [xipulatioii in- 
creased by about 15 percent lienee, were figtires for the 1941 
Census available, it is almost certain that they would have 
shown that the Indian is taking a considerably smaller part in 
Burmese agriculture than was indicated by the Bkll Census. 

"Phe jjrojjortionate share of Burmans, ( 'hinesc and Indians 
born outside' Burma in Burma's chief occupations is set forth 
in 'Fable 36. also compiled from the latest complete census — 
that of 1931. 


I )fs'i u ntr Iff i.\ Hv Rack of l.iHH) Mack !hAKNFKi< in 1ca<‘h 
N t'TlONAL ( 'hASS*** 



Pm m.'uis 

(Innc'.r 

I nt\ i.itis 

Chilli vat ing laiuluwncr.s ... . 

446 

11 

11 

(hiltivating t<*nants 

682 

1 

34 

Agricultural laborers 

675 

2 

51 

Hcrdsincii 

252 

33 

440 

bhhshers and hunters 

625 

9 

47 

Clerical workers 

391 

40 

379 

IiKlustrial inanagcinent . , . . 

...... 513 

60 

179 

('raftsmen 

569 

59 

232 

Unskilled lafmrcrs 

382 

34 

454 

Professional 

501 

22 

152 

'rraders, etc 

403 

133 

310 

Arni>% police, etc. 

266 

3 

411 

Other public service 

457 

23 

10 


* It bbfntld hf noted that this table dIfFers fnnn Talde 34 in that the 
latter shrnvh distrihntion of ineinbers of Mdected race.H among varbuH occu- 
jHitionji, wherra*! this table ;»h<»ws the abnohite proportion of fjeleeted 
iace« in any given occupation. 

Burmans, because of their greater numbers, stood first in 
all the foregoing catcg<jrjes except as herdsmen, unskilled la- 
borers, and army and police, in which occupations Indians horn 
outside Burma predominated. If Itidians horn in Burma arc 
added to Indians horn outside Burma, that race also outnum- 
bered Bttrmans in clerical functions. (Columns for Indians 
horn in Burma, Karens, Ftinjpeans, and others are omitted 
from Table 36. Ilesu'c totals for the three races shown fall 
short of 1,(K)()). On the other hand, the inclusion of women 
would bring up the Burmese .share, since there were very few 
Indian or Chinese women in the foregoing occupations. 
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llic followitij^ tabulation tdls the same stury, except that 
t ^uves the total number of Ibirnnans and at Indians in the 
naiii branches of econcvmic activity, arcordin'f to the 19^1 
Anisns : 

lanniANS AXD IXDIAXS IX SidJ^rTI*.!) f h a 'rpATioy^; 


Occtii^af mn 

Xi.'.r.f*? < i 
rKumar.'- 

Xru-Srt MS' 

1 n»is.*.n’'. 

Airricnlttirc, etc. . . 

.... J.45n,nix 

1 rs.ji IX 

Indiistrv 

47n.f*ns 


'rranspoii . 

.... S'CSRitS 


I'radc . . 

SSnjilo 

1 

])onH\stic service . 

. ... I AMI 



I hirticularly noteworthy is the small prop<»rtion of Indians 
in agriculttire. JX'en wlu'u it is admitted that a few 
thtnisand Indians eipt;'a,^ed in ai^rieuhtiia* <infiip^ the harvest 
had shifted to rice nniHnj::^ by b'ebruary 24 the date of the 
census, it is still <‘vident that most of Ihirina’s lice was pro- 
dticed by litirinans without foreign help. 

I XOrS'l RIAf, f .AIM JR 

Indians prc<lonnnati‘<I as factory workers in the e.arly flrit- 
ish days in lUirma. lids was only natural since tliey i^ould be 
had rather cheaply, since thv bhiropean mana;p‘rs were lultcr 
rKaittaintcd with Indians than witli IhirnianH, and since sc^me 
of the Indians laid had exp<a'ient"e in lacfories in India. In 
recent years, lanvevcr, Ihninans have Cf aisiderably increased 
their share in th<! labor forces of their country's fariories. 
Moreover, many Ihirmaiis ,t;o tjack an«i itn’th from agricniltirc 
to rice milling as <lo the Indians, wiiiie otitcr iliiiiiiaiis shift 
from cultivation to weaving and otiier hamiicraffs. 

As mentioned fre<|uenily in the foregoing, iiuiiiy Bormans 
have displayed considerable aptitude as niiadnmics, electricians^ 
and craftsmen generally wdiere there is required a roiishleraldt 
degree of inleliigence and defciiess of iiaiitl lliere is no rrasom 
therefore, why the atnliiy which enables the Biirrnan to make 
a successful merluinic or electricbii shoiihl mM enabie him to 
take his full share in any prohatde fuftire indiistmli^atkai of 
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his country. The P>urniah Oil Company at Syriam, Steel 
Brothers' Cotton Mill at Myingyan, and the Violin Hosiery 
Works at Singu are the three outstanding factories which made 
extensive use of Burmese labor. The Syriam refinery em- 
I)loyed large numbers of Ihirmese women in the candle factory 
and as they operated on the piece-work system they packed 
candles with the greatest of speed and acctiracy. Burmese 
women (in a few cases Burmese men) do nearly all the work 
of knitting, cutting, sewing, and packing underwear at Singu. 
Lhe Adamjee Ilajee Dawood Match Factory in Pazundaung 
also employed large numbers of Burmese men and women, the 
latter doing the lighter tasks while the men had jobs which 
called for greater strength or mechanical skill. 

Perhaps the most authoritative recent study of labor in 
Burma was the Report on Indian Immigration by Mr. James 
Baxter published in Rangoon in 19d0. In comparing Burmese 
with Indian labor Mr. Baxter wrote: 

The opinions of employers of labor, whether European, Bur- 
in<.*sc or Indian, is unanimous that Burmese laborers ax-e not as 
efficient as Indian in dull, monotonous work involving heavy man- 
ual labor, such as cutting earth or carrying heavy loads, but it is 
equally unanimous that “when the work is intricate the Burmans 
understand it better than the Indians” and that the “Bui-man is 
more anxious to occupy the skilled artisan positions than to take 
up the unskilled work.” It is found generally that Burmans can 
compete succe.ssfully with any Indian labor in work of a skilled or 
semi-,Hkilled nature.^ 

A rather interesting “division of labor” between Burmans 
and Indians is described by Mr. Baxter as follows : 

Burmese labor is giving satisfactory results over a wide 

range of relatively unskilled occupations and .... it is of a good 
average character in all: it does not compare favorably, however, 
with the particularly efficient gangs of Coringhi and Tamil laborers 
in the heaviest manual tasks. It is also worthy of record that where 
Burmans and Indians are working together, the Burmans assume 
that heavier work .should be carried out by the Indians, yet “on 
the other hand, where the Burmans work alone, we find that they 

^ Baxter, Report on Indian Immigration, p. 85. 
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will do just as heavy and dirty work as Indians, if sonuuvhat more 
slowly/ 

Idle Chief Railway (foiiiinissii anu' these* additional 

data to support the thesis that Ihirinains haw* been ri‘placini>- 
Indians in various aspects e>f their C(kuntr\/s ec« «noinic activities: 

Idle avera<j^e Ruriuan prefeis (anplo\ in<*n( which d(srs not rem 
<ler it iu*ct‘ssary f<sr him to Iea\t‘ his lamilv oi lus native' village; 
in fact, if possihUa lu' lik(‘s his family to \\<ak with Itini. Ik* dis- 
likes the possibility of htaug traii'h'nt'd from (atf* ]>art <vf the 
connti*}’ in ancalicna a practice wlnclt i'^ nua\'t adal /e in the ease of 
many Raihvay posts. An exainplt* of thi'- is eatth work coieeuted 
by lhirnu‘S(‘ c'onti actors. d*he woik i- atiuall\’ doiu* hy family 
groups, tilt* w'<an<*n and childien as>isting tiir luon. Aiiitther (ax- 
ample of this tendent'v Is shown in the faer dial ! humans are re 
placing Indians, ehietly in Cpper Ihirma hme the inunlKa* of 
Burmese pennamait way gang maisttu's and ( 0 (»!ies is iiiei'easing 
very rapid!}', and in every east’ tl:e g,ang eousi-Uv wIioll\* of lUn*- 
nK*se, the gang-huts Ijeeoming nuckn of •'iiiall Ihu'inest* villagers 
and eiaa'yoiH* eoiuauausl af>p(virs to la* peafertly happ\ , Any at- 
tempt to transfer one or more* of a gang !:ov, e\er maially leads to 
the men leaving tiu* einpkn ineuf . ‘ 

Air. liaxtcr points out tliat Indians are soiiietinua; preferred 
to Bunnans hy eniphwers wdio di^lilo,* the long vaeaiious de- 
inainled hy the Btirinans as well as the fact tliaf iIh' latter are 
less snhinissive to exactions and ptity injustice;, from inai*-tries. 
The evick'ucc submit fed Mr. Baxfer was not unaninmns, 
Iiowwwer, for the four leading hUirop^em tiudier linns festifua! 
thus : 

dda* standard of living of the Bunnsn i h/glier, ate! fliere can 
he little <l«ni!st that da* suhstinuion fhumaii'. lor Ifiilians in the 
case of coolie work would ir-aih in a ^•uhstamial inci'tsi in work 
ing costs and would ifwoht* a «ofun!rtr re\o|ufi-fU in ’.aw milling 
iirganizaliofi. Id|ua!l>% an>‘ increase in et^o - wrcdd onioicd} npMi 
tin* wliole e<'OfUinn' t»f the >awmilli!i'; inde* ar^^ 

Against this pessiinisiic u<wv Mr. Baxiei quotes ifie Biirniah 
Oil (danpany as follcwvs: 

Chven the iiecc^ssarv f raining and ex|H*rieiu'c I till Ilian slfoailt! , * , , 
ill time replact* Indians in ali cairgoidrs oj tasr laf#or h*rcr2 

Haxier, /^fcferl im n, p, sr, 

I* * ihui ^ l», SS' 
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Comparing available statistics of 1938-39 with those of 
1933—34, Mr. Jlaxter found evidence that Bunnans occupied 
27.2 percent of the country’s industrial (including mining) 
labor in the earlier period against 30.7 percent in the later 
period, the Indians’ share declining proportionately. Among 
skilled workers in the later period Burmans numbered 36.7 
percent as against 58.4 percent for Indians (and a smaller 
percentage for Chinese). Among uiivskillcd woi'kcrs Burmans 
constituted 29.7 percent of the labor forces and Indians 69.5 
percent. 

One; place in which Indians have fairly well held their own 
in spite of some Burman competition has been on the docks of 
Rangoon. In chapter viii of his Report on Indian Immigration 
Mr. Baxter says that Indians arc preferred to Burmans since 
the former will work at least as hard or harder, will live near 
their work in hovels provided by their maistrics, and are avail- 
able in large numbers <iuickly, whereas Burmans insist on living 
at a distance with their families and this increases living costs. 
Moreover, Ihirmans must be hired singly or in small groups. 
Burmese dock workers arc former agricultural laborers in most 
cases, and if urban earnings fall too low in proportion to urban 
living costs, Burmans fade away from the market, whereas 
Indians cannot so easily withhold their labor when wages or 
employment fall. 

After the 1930 race riots an arrangement was worked out 
whereby the Indians and Burmans were given a fifty-fifty ton- 
nage share. But this means that Burmans got the rice, where 
the cost per ton was less, and Indians handled teak, salt, coal, 
and ore.s — more difficult cargoes. 

Indians worked in gangs, the individual members of which 
changed constantly, although the gang itself continued, maybe 
along caste or village lines. I-Icnce Burmans were quite unable 
to break into such gangs, and outside compulsion was apparently 
necessary to bring about Burmanization. 

Accurate statistics are unavailable, but qualified observers 
agree that few stevedores and foreshore laborers got more than 
twelve or thirteen days of work per mensem because of the 
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excess {)f la!K)r in Ran^t^oon. (/oncci nin.q* the fiitnri% a leading 
Rangoon employer stated: 

A <le!nan(I for increased wrig<*s from a ro!tip|<‘t<4y Eniinani.sed 
labor force protected by tmiuigration i estrictir ai. urjuld simply 
lead ii) mechanisati<m. 'fhe day of Indian coolie gang nearly 
done. They never were efficient and as uagc‘s ti>c it bfH'oines more 
profitable to introduce mcchanic:d nu‘aus of handling. 

Or(;anizki> Lauou 

Organized labor was in its infancy in Ihnnia at the time of 
the Japanese invasion. In the hrst p!aci‘ there wen* less than 
lOOJIOO factory ernployaxes in tin* country, and a v<*ry larg< 
propiirtion were hired by rice mills, c'oiton gjns, etc., operatin|. 
on a seasonal basis, and <'mph>ying local agriculfnial laborers 
Such laljorers di<i not present a very ftaxile held for organizers 
More<aveiy varions groups of hnhans WiHihl not readily nniu 
for trnde^union action liecanse of raciah rtdigjous, linguistic, 
or other barriers, while in <^niy a few <'aseN were theic large 
groups of liunnans working >teadily tc^gether mi a year'afinind 
basis. 

In lR3Sf-40 fmlia!! sluppittg lab<H‘ers, ricksha pullers, an<! 
bus drivers di<l cu'ganize nnion>, hou'evor. Ornistitn- 

tion alh'ited two of the 122 seals in the House of Repr(\senta* 
lives to Indian Infior and one to nondiithan labor, but there 
was little or no evidence that tht* eletxed i epri’seufatives were 
controlled !>y bona fide unions at !w rank and fiie lafiorers to 
as great an extent as would be expeeti'd in a Wb^strni country, 


S'rkiKLS 

In view of the coxfrerneiy undeveloped stale of organized 
labor in prewar Ihirnia, it is not siirfirisiiig that ihcre were very 
few strikes. A few strikes cliil fHXitt, hmveter. aifer I935» 
wages being the cfiief cause of <lispuu% A strike* such as that in 
the Violin Hosiery XW^rks. near liisein, is a Jolly and sovhhh 
affair, fiarticiilarly if Ilunnesc women are the chief partiripasils. 
However, in view of the <f«ickness oi flic fliirmesc teinpciy 
strikers must be Iiamiled with eonsitkrabk ciriniinspeeiMiib kst 
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riots and bloodshed ensue. Just before the outbreak of war in 
the Pacific, strikes were increasing in frequency to such an 
extent as to occasion the presentation to the legislature of an 
“Industrial Disputes Settlement Bill” which was not acted upon 
prior to the Japanese invasion. 

Strikes sometimes tended to take on a racial flavor, as when 
the Punnese emphiyees of the Violin Hosiery Works or Bur- 
mah Oil Company struck against Indian or British employers. 
In other cases, such as the 1930 dispute over the right of Bur- 
mans to engage in stevedore work, a strike is essentially a 
dispute between two racial groups over employment. 

Chinese as LAiioitEus 

The Chinese were much less numerous than the Indians, 
and a very large proportion of them were self-employed in 
commercial undertakings, small hotels, cafes, etc., or else 
worked in such small establishments for other Chinese. The 
one occupation in which Chinese constituted a substantial pro- 
portion of the labor force, and worked for members of another 
race, was mining. Even in the case of the Chinese employed by 
the Consolidated Tin Company at Hermingyi, Tavoy District, 
many worked on a piece-work system, with a minimum of 
supervision. 

The census figures reproduced in the middle column of 
I'ahlc 36, page 269, show the Chinese shai'c in various occupa- 
tions. It should be remembered, however, that most of the 
Chinese thus listed worked for themselves, or for relatives or 
friends, so that no “labor problem” arose. It will be seen that 
it was only in trade, where they numbered 13 percent of the 
total, that they were numerically important. In industrial man- 
agement and as craftsmen they constituted 6 percent of the 
labor force — and in Rangoon City they w'^ould probably be a 
very much larger proportion, for they were outstanding as 
carpenter.s. 

From the foregoing figures it is obvious that the Chinese 
were, by and large, an insignificant part of the Burmese labor 
picture. In view of the absence of legal restrictions on Chinese 
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iiuinii^ration, and of the existciK'c of a loni; border with ( liina, 
an Weil as consi<lerahle trade by sea with Malu}a and C liina 
proper, there is no basis in past (.‘xpeiienee tor the fear that 
Ihirnua’s racial complexion will be ('hani;ed b\ ( hini-a^ ininii- 
i^Taticai. Xeithcr the burnia Road nor llu‘ piojvtied Ihirnia- 
^hinnaii Railway seems likely to chanye thi's sitnaiiofn fur there 
are undeveloped and underpopulated arcMs aioiii,;' the rotites of 
l>oth which would f>c much more likelv ft‘ attiaii ( lunese bent 
on rtanowal from the interior ot t hina, 1 he fu*o-peciivr post- 
war indtisirialization of (‘India, itududint: sotitliwestern ( liina, 
slanild still furtlier restrict emij;oation to !hu ma. 

l,Ar.oK Liensf. \'i [ON 

The chief items of legislation in Rurma wwv thv Payment 
(d* Wa|:;es Act and the fuictoric^s Act ot Pkbb ! hr latti^r appiital 
chietly h^ women and children, hnt abo had rather modern 
provisions for sanitation, k<a*pint,; ot retm^ers, and safety con- 
ditions. The IPdO e/;ona// m; flic cf itic luic^ 

fortes .'let slnwvs that in that year there were P IK convictions 
for violations of the two acts, HS at them iKunp, a,yainsf owners 
of rice mills, h'orty-seven of the con\iiiions relatecl to fusalth 
and safety, aj^'ainst 25 for notici^^ and return-’., 22 for employ- 
men! re^pslers and notices, 12 for vi<f!ation of ruh^^ reialiiytt to 
hours of work aiul emplouuent. and two iTr \‘iMlations id 
special provisions for einplovnicnt of wmnm. 

The P'^dd luuiiones Act stated that : 

The enipkwnient young peiwom. and elaido n in factories is 
nof c*xtensive and is cisnthied naotiv to ligin oiwdiru liiuoving in 
sawmills i/r '*kappas** in eoUoii ^dniiefir'-. Sir h chiiriren 

as are so <aup!oye*d ar«^ usually lirfmght h\ tladr paieuts m’ other 
relalives who wm’k in the same milk < Icca'dona! ca.e . occm* where 
thc^ prcsH'rihed t'lalihrates of litno'-s Iiavf' not been i4aainc‘d Init no 
seriems ahuh<*s havi* come to light over a loin* pmiofl, 

Pp' to PPI lliere was siii! no coitipuPoiw l\pe ru" social 
insurance or old age ptmsion srhemr for non i kivtumiiiiiif em- 
ploy c*es. 

Housing ccaitltticms few iiuhisiriaf hifior in Rangrion were 
had accofiiing to aliite^sl every observer, l"or iiistaiiriu Mr. 
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Janies Baxter, chairman of the Committee on Indian Immigra- 
tion, wrote on August 30, 1941 : 

r have l)een sliockcd and saddened to see under what gidevous 
disabilities a large part of the laboring population of Rangoon 
works and lives. Housing conditions are often very squalid in the 
extreme; wages are low, and in many cases settlement is made only 
at long and irregular intervals. 

Steel Brothers, the Burmah Oil Company, and other large 
Iuiro])ean firms provided barracks for their employees which 
were in many respects superior to the accommodations which 
laborers of similar grade could secure anywhere else in the 
country. Similarly, the Rangoon Development Trust engaged 
in various schemes involving slum clearance and the provision 
of low-cost housing. However, the housing pi-oblem always 
seemed to grow beyond the capacity of the R.D.T. to catch up 
with it. Some of the Indian labor contractors, or “maistries,” 
found an additional means of exploiting their unfortunate 
charges, by hiring rooms and crowding workers together into 
almost unspeakable ejuarters. 

Labor under the Japanese 

One immediate effect of the Japanese occupation was to 
throw open to Bunnans a wide variety of jobs previously held 
by lutropcans, Indians, and Chinese. Practically all senior civil 
service jobs held by Europeans, for instance, were filled by 
Burmans. Indian labor was still present, but only about half 
as much as before, and in some areas outside Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, etc., Indians found it expedient to remove themselves 
from threats of violence. Thus competition from foreign labor 
was drastically reduced. 

The demand for certain types of labor was similarly less- 
ened, of course, with reduced activity on the railways, and with 
numerous factories unable to operate because of demolition, 
bombing, shortage of machinery repairs, fuel, raw materials, 
and other items. Although attempts were made to stimulate 
production of paper and numerous other commodities hitherto 
imported, total employment on such projects was low. 
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llic virtual cessation o£ rice ex{>ort also meant (lie (iisap- 
pearance of the need for most landless laborers in Lower 
Lnrma. I'he small-scale farmers and tiaianls were in a position 
to til! sufficient land to jiroduce more rice than could be used 
locally or exportcfl with available shijipini;. 

However, there was an almost insatiable demand on the 
part cjf the Japanese army for labor to i)ni!d t!ie raihvav t(j 
Siam, and to assist in buildin.y airfields, military mads, and 
other enj,dneerin5>‘ projects. An attempt was made to pjve a 
patriotic flavor to recruitment, by dubbinp: the or^ani/.ation of 
Bnrmans recruited for this purpose the “Kywe Taf" or “Sweat 
Army,’’ and emphasis was later pl.aced on flu* sli.yhtly more 
militarized “Heiho 'Fat.”'' Headmen were foived hv the [apa- 
nesc authorities and by loerd Ihirnu-se administrators to ftirnish 
“recruits’’ for the labor service. These reertjits were p.aid hut 
one rupee, or at most two rupees per day, even fli>iu*4fi iiillation 
drove up (he market price of u.a.yes to five or ten rupees. It 
was common for men drafti'd for the Heiho 'F.a! to pav others 
to take their places. Moreovt'r. after ri-crnitment took i>Iace. it 
was often difficult to <!eliver the full rpiota at h<-a,d<juartcrs. for 
some slipped away en route. 

I’urnia’.s unfortunate pfjsition in liie fotefront ut military 
activity caused the Japanese to ap[ily more pre«.snre there than 
elscw'Iierc for forced labor for military projeet';, aii<! an Limlish 
ine.s.sagc from the Domri a!.:ency, tm M.ireli Lfi L*-M. .staicfl 
that flnrnia had supplied more labor seiwu'e titan anv <nh<'r ar<*a 
of the southern ref^inns, aufl in July f>i the same year an Lm- 
ba.ssy official in Ran|.u.on stated ih.al ah-mf persun.s 

were helpini^' the Japanese army throijfjh “voluntary service." 

Till-; Rkhmumtatio.v } 'Katun 

Hie war ha.s undfiuhletlly stimulated Burmese pftlitical 
<leveIopment by a! leas! a «Ieeade. (.Vrtainly it stinitdated the 
vigorous growth of unions in the Rangf»r»n region ttntil about 
20,000 of an estimated StM.'KiO iabr^rers joinetl unimi.s of 

“"IlMijo*’ is a won!, *V»J4jerX "Tat" » 
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one sort or another. The Communists were particularly 
activ/e in this field, anfl continued to he active after their 
expulsion from the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League, the 
dominant political group. However, the Trade Union Congress 
is affiliated with the Anti-Fascist League, which appears to 
spare no efforts to win the support of the labor movement, and 
seems to have a larger measure of support than both of the 
Comnumist parties, combined. 

Mr. A. C. Laker, JJritish labor specialist, arrived in Burma 
in hebrnarv 1946, to assist the ti'ade-union movement and 
organize a labor department. He has set up conciliation boards 
and committees of in(|uiry to assist in the settlement of indi- 
vidual strikes. The strongest individual union is that of the 
railway workers, but even it does not include a majority of 
eligible w'orkers in numerous areas outside Rangoon.® 

Wages have risen to about Rs. 70-80 per mensem for 
unskilled labor, against Rs. 20—25 before the war, just about 
keeping pace with official index figures for the cost of living. 

The rehabilitation saw a great number of strikes, culminat- 
ing in a police strike of September 1946, which approximately 
coincided with strikes by a great many other unions including 
railway, communications, and sawmill workers. The high cost 
of living, and inability of workers to maintain a customary 
prewar standard of living on their wages, appears to have been 
the chief cause of the strikes. The September strikes had both 
Iiolitical and economic significance, and appear to have been 
a chief factor in enabling General Aung San and his colleagues 
in the AFPFL to assume leading positions in the Governor’s 
council. I’yapon, district headquarters in the Delta southwest 
of Rangoon, also had a police strike which permitted a con- 
dition bordering on anarchy, for : 

The crime situation in Pyapon District is rapidly deteriorating, 
say.s an official report. Since the Pyapon police went on strike the 
general populace of Pyapon in mobs of 1,000 or more people at a 
tinie have indulged in wholesale looting of rice mills and warehouses 

* Thi.s information was kindly supplied by Dr. Virginia Thompson 
Adloff, wlio visited Rangoon in April 1947. 
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not only in Fyapon town and tlu* iu*it 4 !iilMn'!inw{i Imt all over the 
district^ 

The demands of the J<anl C’oinniittee <d Ser\iee ()ye;ani-- 
zations f<ir extra cost of livin.e; allowanec's weie tor threat addi- 
tional pay for low-paid workers, <and no t*xtra {xay at a!! for 
workers drawitit; over Rs. Pfh) pia* inenHim, dhMs,(« drawing 
Ks. 30 and under were to lanadve a eust ni living alknvancc 
of Rs. 60, while those drawing Rs. OH) uete receive an 
alhnvance of I^s. 100.’* The extnam'ly diliictd! eimnnslanccs 
of laborers was genta‘all\‘ rt‘cogni/i’d, hul tin* C lovernnaait was 
faced with an enoimons dtdieit, and was iMalhe to add to tliat 
defudO and to the indationary sitnatiom hv major wage in- 
creases at a time wdien consniner ga*MfIs uer<’ woefully inade- 
(piated* 

( 'oticcssifms wan’e eventually made, and the Snpplenient to 
the Ihirnia (darc/Zc of September Id, <'ontained the report 

of the P»oar<! (R < ’onciliatioig appoinied nmler the ’fiatlc* I )is- 
[)nt<‘S Aet to ccaisider tlie plight ni ptdthe workrrs am! feta'nii- 
aieiul measures 'do cimnter the prestmf Ingh i*ost of livingT 
id'ie e/ Ihinna on C )«*pth<T 4, ]d^ 4 o. <’arri<'d news of 

lie siHilenuait , which incltn!<*<! suf^stantial pay increre-es I tlnaigh 
lot as suhsfantial as lho.se demandcii I»y the strikers). 

Fndiaii iininigrati^ai he r’lneddrifs! in aiiv diMiission 

4 labor in IhiinKL llte < invernmenf of India has feview<*d the 
with rrgani to ino^emeTit utiskdtf*d labor to Ihirina, 
ly a notification in jnJv 1*^41 midtv thj* Indian hnnngrafion Art, 
migration <4 smT labor to Rnrina wsi', pmhilMt^'d. Snffse«jiienfiy, 
owc'ver, evacuca* iinskilksi !aht*rrrs vone esoauined from the 
jxu’atioii of tlie ham 

Owing tf> the miHatisfaef^iry lal^or eonditi«eos in Ihirina and 
ie lack of snflicirn! empioymtntl iwen bn’ t’iiM* r fiidiaii laborers 


“ iVete iffu*s <7 iUtrma, Se|artsn‘'^r b's IWX,* 

^ The ih$rnuifK Sreltaatna* 1 ^. nalHr.hrd 4 the Cj'n\rrfiefs boat 

r. Id arr.’ailrut hI‘ tlif* i oreaniUrr, w'huh rlainiol rri''rrwpt 

•elye djfcreiil utn»»iis, iurladiiiJ! la ina$i/.4!r'4e. oolway 

luiratioio wuirlevs, mi tUr Tuo 'fmc 

l*lie iifBrial AYve l‘i$nes |tabli»il4*rd an r4il«»fld ofj Sr|i|riittiCf 

. Prin, rri usiiifionliai.: Ii* the r.ijpAav , Pir amnare'tiO'. liir a|j«.*vc 

^I’ribril liar by lilt t hiri HaiUv.iv t Mfnnu^'atsnrr 
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who arc already in Ihiiam, the (jovernment of India has now 
decided to witluiraw its <>eneral exemption in favor of evacuee 
unskilled laborersd*^ 

I'llK hhlTURE 

Many commentators on Ihinnese economy have expressed 
the opinion that the Ihirman is not a satisfactory laborer, and 
hence the country tnnsl have a lari^aT and larger body of cheap, 
docile Indian (or C/hitiesc) labor. The present Indian govern- 
ment, head(*d I)y Pandit Nehru, seems unlikely to sympathize 
with this view, or to permit India to compete with neighboring 
countries l>y providing labor more easily exploited than indi- 
gcnotxs labor. In any case, this view is incorrect and unfair to 
the Purman, for, as shown in the earlier portion of this chapter, 
many employers of labor were willing to admit that Burmans 
could work with considerable skill. They were less easily ex- 
ploited tluin Indian immigrants, and would less willingly sub- 
mit to poor working aiul living conditions. Their postwar 
organization into unions will doubtless reinforce their opposi- 
tion to conditions which they dislike. Industrialization will 
proba!>ly enhance their conipetitivc position considerably, for 
Fmrmans have proved (}uitc able to hold their own in skilled 
and semi-skilled occuiiations. 

Since Ikirmcse population increased 14 percent between 
1931 and and has probably increased considerably since 

1941, tlicre is no likelihood of an over-all shortage of labor in 
that country, unless industrialization proceeds at an unforeseen 
pace, f n fact, it is precisely in handling and repairing machinery 
that the linrm*an has shown the greatest skill. Thus, the sub- 
stitution of machinery for degrading and backbreaking work, 
such as carrying 200-pDund bags of rice from boat to shore 
on the back of a 135-pound man, should be possible without 
large-scale importation of foreign labor. 

lliat the restrictive policy of the Government of India pre- 
vented Indians from entering Burma in large numbers is at- 
tested by the fact that only 55,092 persons arrived in Burma 

of India Information Service, quoted in the Rangoon 

Mirror, May 5, 1947. 
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irniii India dnrini; tlio first four niontlb of l‘M7, a, gainst 
(iui,a'iatioii to India of 4-l,87t) -a ml inmasc In iiiiniii;'ra!ion 
of only 10,216 for tlic four niontlis.'' Tliissilnalionn(‘U‘tlintes 
appears to have failed to satisfy HurineM' upinion, and the 
Hurmt ikedfe Exinumlmry, (*! June M l‘M7, pnhlisiicd 
the Ihirma Iminijtration Ad, l‘H7, seltiiya up a system of 
passjiorls and visas to control inuni,aiatinn. The \i| provides 
for rules to he issued separately, hut doe^ imt contain provisions 
for exclusion of specific classes of ininiiyrant Thi' AVa- Tinm 
t)j liiimn pnhlished a report on Jnm I** that the (iovernnient 
of India had formally protested ai;ainsi the law as diseriinin- 
alory aj;ainst Indians. The {hirinese reply that whatever rules 
are enforced will he adniiniMtted witliont an\ discrimination 


No reiialilc c.stiuKite.s arc availahli* mi innvriiiMiiv aero',', the land 
frontier hetweeii Arakan ami licnmi! It tidicvn! ih.it M'Vt'ml thonsand 
Indian, 1 have entered Arakan sime tlif oid nt the war, ftiih iin tifocttiiift 
eflln.t. Statistics nted in this itai.e'omh nl.tt tn tlir- juaf ui Kaini.ihii uniy, 
and are taken from the niunthty .Vio,"i’v .e / l^irnurXi! , L hr.tw^ 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND VITAL STATISTICS 

Burma NS arc, as a race, clean as to their persons and fairly 
clean as to their iniinediatc surrounding's. Ho'wcvcr, lack of 
understanding of the cause of most diseases makes them toler- 
ate extremely unsanitary conditions in their villages, and take 
almost no precautions against coJitamination of food or water 
or against infection from flies, mosquitos, and other insects. 
Although Burma’s health I'ecord is not particularly bad com- 
j)ared to surrounding nations, it is deplorable from the stand- 
point of western European countries or from the standpoint of 
Americans. 


Birth Rates 

Official statistics relate to "Burma Proper” or the 38 dis- 
tricts of “divisional Burma,” and exclude the Shan States, the 
Chin Hills, and much of northern Burma. However, over 85 
Iierccnt of the population is included in the area covered by the 
statistics although that area is but 171,157 square miles out of 
a total area of 261,610. The birth rate in 1939’- in these 38 
districts was 35.3 per thousand, as reported to Public Health 
Department officials by village headmen. This figure is almost 
certainly an underestimate, as arc figures for deaths. Pleadmen 
are unlikely to go to the trouble of making entries for births 
or deaths which do not occur, thus inflating the figures for birth 

> Disturbed conditions have prevented the compilation of reliable vital 
slati.slics .since 1939. See Health Problems of Burma, an interesting paper 
pre.senteil to the Asian Relations Conference at Delhi by Dr. Maitng Sein, 
March 1947. 
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and (leatli rates. On the ulher hand, thert* is ample evidence 
to show that they freapiently <lo not take the tiamhU^ to record 
births and deaths which do oertn*, thus inakinj^ oftHdal returns 
for birth and death rates nndniy low. Moia^over, it may he 
more than a coincidence that M^'ini^yan Disiiahi, with the lowest 
standard of literacy, acc<a*<Hnt; to the C 'eusiis, also has 

the lowest birth and death rates. Its I)irth rate in 193^) was 
ofFicially placed at 25.3, a^eainst a death raft* of 2(3.5, Ran- 
goon, and districts in the more Ht<n'a!e Irrawaildy Delta, re- 
corded cainsiderahly higher rat(“s," 

Another reasmi for stispecting a consiilerahh* tmdioa^st imat(‘ 
of the Idrth rate is the fact that the difl^^rence tuiween it and 
the recorded death rate was ahont Id per thom.and. which indi- 
cates a ] percent animal increast* in popnlatitm Ihit the actual 
increase in population between EDI ami was |4 p<Tcent, 

in S]nte of the fact that fairly complete statistii*s show immigra- 
tion and emigratiem to f)e almost <\\aet!\ ecpiak In odun' w<H*ds, 
tlie rather reliable (hnisns data show that file average difference 
between birth rate and deatfi rate w'as Id iiistcam! at 10 per 
thousaiuL ft is perliaps natural that headnum slionld save them- 
selves the tronfdc nvording some f drills, parficmlarly when 
the babies have <iied Ip* the tine* the fuvniman around to 

make tile recfuaL Sinci* ilealhs more lUhen coiierrsi Mhicr people, 
well known to die luaflnian. there is n^f (jiiife flir -.aine uwk^ncy 
to inertia in sulmiitling the reffuircfi record, 

liirth control is |>redia!dy praeueed to some extent In tiie 
small s< 3 >hisdealerl urban population, tmi it is not known if it 
is of any iniportanre in rural artsas. A'^snitniig, however, that 
the true birth rate is 5 or 10 per thousand higher than the re- 
corded rate, it appears that the tnrtli raft* is {iiile atTeeted by 
a mtraceptiom 

Dhatii RaiU'.s 

T!ic olficial <!ea|}i rale in OMO wais given as 25* I per than- 
saiifk As indicated above* this is belii* vrd be an iiiiilerrsliniatc^ 

“TItt* Dry itrlmlitig Mylnuy^n Osstrin, b i^eairrally as 

^emrwluu liraltlito thaii thr Orit.t, inut *4 ihr uppMmt dtflerciir^* III 
lotli raios h aruhiiPly roaijiir. 
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thoiijjh not by as large a margin as the probable error in the 
recorded hirtli rate. The Public Health Department, with tech- 
nical assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation, established 
a Health Unit at Hlegu, between Rangoon and Pegu, about 
1930. One of the functions of this Unit was to keep a more 
accurate check on vital statistics. An immediate result was a 
very substantial apparent increase in both the birth rate and the 
death rate ! 


Malaria 

With the exception of Rangoon and a few other fortunate 
spots, malaria is a scourge which affects the entire country, and 
is undoubtedly the most important cause of illness and death. 

A very large proportion of deaths reported by village head- 
men are ascribed merely to “fever" without elucidation. Obser- 
vers agree that malaria is much the most important type of 
fever in most areas. For several years before the war there 
wa.s a special officer of the Public Health Department detailed 
to study the mosquito and malaria problem of Burma, and 
direct the campaign for its solution. The Department’s anti- 
malarial operations, however, were concentrated in the two 
highly malarious areas of Akyab and Kyaukpyu, on the Arakan 
coast, and Maymyo,” and Lashio, in the Shan States. Minor 
operations again.st malaria were carried out at Sandoway on the 
Arakan coast, at Bhamo and Myitkyina in northern Burma, at 
I’rome, Shwedaung, Henzada, and Syriam in Lower Burma, 
and at Salin in the Dry Zone.* Thus, the Department had com- 
menced work in almost all important sections of the country. 

Other Diseases 

The other chief recorded causes of death in Burma were 
cholera, smallpox, plague, dysentery, and the family of respira- 
tory diseases, including tuberculosis. The visitor must wonder 
why anyone survives in the Burmese village at all, in view of 

“ I ’erhaps “highly malarious” overstates the case for Maymyo, Burma’s 
plca.sant summer capital, but it accurately describes much of the Shan States, 
incIiKling I.ashio. 

* Annual Report of the Department of Public Health (Burma, 1939). 
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the fact that night soil is mcr<‘Iy deposited on the gcfaind for 
the benefit of flics, which breed nnchecked, and which have 
little difiicully in lighting upon tfie food tn most villagers, 
Jvforeover, waiter-borne diseases are encomaged by tlu‘ practice, 
in many villages, of nua'ely iligging !iole> in the groinul for 
*hvells/’ and drinking unlxaled watt‘r from siieli Utils, lliis 
practice, coupled with tlu‘ lack of seuagt* fainlities nieutioncd 
above, gi\a‘s maxiiumn scope to a nnmbm" « d’ 

Intestinal diseases are wtjrst thiring tlu‘ rains, and it is then 
that tlK‘ transfer of germs from sewage and night s«al to fiiod 
is most prevaU‘nt, d'be public bealtli O'Cords showed 1,572 

<leaths as due to <Harrlu%a, btit ifi \’iew of tlu» lack (\t medical 
kn< nvledge i ni tlu^ part of all r<*sident -v i > f mrist Ibu incse \ i!lag<‘s, 
such statistics are not of great \‘altu'. I'liv bo^.pitaK in k>50 
admitted kl,32S castes of diarrhra and dysentn v, and of i'oursc 
their record of 617 deaths must be accepted as aiaairafe. 'Their 
re(a)rds show junt^ and July, the t\‘o» full ncmlhs of mon- 
S(K)n, as liaving the highest incidence !or inti'stinal di^a*;ises. 
"“Idle hospitals in reported 2 6115 ra^^es aiei 18^^ «ieatlis 

from amoebic d}'st'ntery. {6>r harillary d^'a'iifery tlir\ reported 
13,146 castes anil 1S2 dtealhs. {lowt-\er, since most lUirmajis 
live and <Iie withont henelif of model n nnsfical carte if would 
seem a lairl\* safe guess that cast“s ut Iiaeil!ai\' d^stailmw nuin* 
f)er more than 16(i,0(KI annually, tiie great niaj^udtv of taises 
never having hern brought to ilu* atfemion of tlw hospitals. 

The pceak feu^ cliolera cases is lavulud late in tfu^ drv season 
and during the early rains up to July. 'Idle year k'U6 
nnnsnak however, die larges! mnnfHU' of dceatlis being Hroialed 
in Dnaanher, idadera vietims appear to visit itiv hf»spita!s in 
except iema! instances only, there being hut 336 eaec’n and 74 
deaths in hospitals in 163^k whereas the ihihlie Jfealtli Depart- 
aient naanaied no Uwh than 1.35 1 dc'afliH irom rliolera in the 
Pegu and {rrawad<iy divisiosis a!ont\ ddir fhddic tleahii I)e« 
airtiiieiit, williotif very :nItM|uate stall or fapiijiineiif, fliil its 
K^st to saft‘g!iard wafer supplies, and in PUo p |*a,ve a tufa! 
>f 23(1,608 inoculations, of whidi 7il |:Huvenf were in rural 
treas. l! also distributed painphleH and bail its sniall staff give 
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lectures, wherever possible, to educate the public as to appropri- 
ate anti-cholera measures. 

Smallpox is the disease ag'ainst which the Public Flealtli 
Department carried out its most successful campaign. Over 
10 percent of the population in the areas covered — 1,525,238 
in all— w ere vacciiiate<l in P>30. Recorded deaths in that year 
fell to the hnvest figure since records were first kept, in 1872. 
Phe figure was 125, and since smallpox is more easily identified 
than some of the other diseases, that figure may be quite close 
to the true one. 

Respiratory diseases probably have less scope in Burma than 
in similar areas in India and Cdiina because of the type of hous- 
ing. Most Biirmans live in bamboo and thatch houses from 
which it is impossildc to exclude ventilation! 

Intestinal parasites arc extremely common throughout rural 
areas, where sanitation is almost completely absent and most 
of the population is shoeless. Probably hookworm infection is 
most common, followed by ascaris, beef tapeworm, and pig 
tapewainn, the latter being rather rare. Plospitals in 1939 
treated 277,559 persons for ascaris (roundworm)"* against 
1,623 for hookwx>rm, and 1,100 for tapeworm. It is almost 
certain, however, that these represented an extremely small 
portion of those actually infected. 

Yaws, beriberi, trachoma, skin infections of various kinds, 
and leprosy are among the other more important diseases. A 
survey of limited areas in Kengtung State indicated an inci- 
dence of approximately 1 percent for leprosy. A series of about 
ten American Baptist Mission leprosy colonies, in Kengtung, 
had approximately one thousand inmates, while the Italian 
Roman Catholic Mission had a somewhat smaller number in 
its colonies. Once more, it should be noted that most of those 
infected with this disease did not secure medical care of a 
modern sort or come within reach of those who gathered 
reasonably accurate statistics. 

The reason for assuming? that hookworm is more common than ascaris 
in spite of tlicse hospital statistics is that the villager is almost certain to 
notice roundworms, whereas the hookworm is so small as to be identified 
witli dilhctilly by a villager. Several years before the war approximately 80 
percent of the inmates of Rangoon jail were found to have hookworm. 
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Sanitation 

"riircnifi^}K)nt most ILnina sanitary nu^astircs wvrc con- 
spicnoiisly absent, Mnsli toilets vveu* found only in Raiij>‘(K)n 
and a few wealthy homes elsewheiaa but the biu'ket-latrinc 
system was rather common, hi vifla^t^es not even this rather 
inadccinate sanitary measure was taken, dlie IIk\an I health 
Unit has had some success in po|ni!ari/ini; the *‘b(n“ed hole 
latrine'* wlicrehy a lari^e ani»*er, proenraldt* from t!ie Unit, is 
used tc) ditj a hole ahenit 18 in(du\s in diamet<’r and JO fi’ct deep, 
'“Fhc hole is fitted with a hainboo mat liiiinty and roverc’d with 
a concrete 'bsfjuattin^:^ plate.*’ A f(*w themsand iA latrines 

were placed in operation prior to the japancM* ocampatitm hut, 
un fortunately, their nst‘ had not heroine i^eneral, It was neces- 
sary first to persuade the* bUirman that there* was a dose con- 
nection between the dispersal of nii^ht soil and the incidence of 
rlisease in his village. 

(."attic dung accumulates in all villages as gootl lna*eding 
places for flies, and h<niseholii rc'fu>e is usually duinpeil very 
close to the house. Wells are often without nia^onr\‘ to keep 
out surface water and the rains wash much tilth into many wdis 
whicli arc the source of the village supply of drinking \va!i*r. 

Proha!)!}’ mosquito nets repres<aited tin* mo-a widely tjsi*d 
sanitary or puhlic health nuasure, hut even they were not used 
l)y the majority of tin* peo|'»le, and tlir^se who used them prob- 
ably did so more lo a\a>ifl the iliseomfort lU" bering bittiUi rather 
than from an appreciation tn thv a^nurtum hetwi*en niusquitos 
and malaria. Mven the Pritish resiiients ordinarily did in ft hare 
wire screens capable of kecjdng out mos(|iii!os. In |dan* of 
the germ tlieca*}' of disease* most Ihirmans hdi<waai all sons of 
superstif ieais, Urfian Piurinans* of course, weie coming to 
appreciate the value cd* sanitation ami to adopt iinHlerii means 
O'f preveiitifai and cure of disra.^'c, aliltoiigli intieh edmvitional 
work still remains to fn* dr ana even in urban arras* 

IloSIUTALS ANO PriUJO IfKAFTlI I >0 C AMTM KNT 

There were 315 government luispiials in with d.3d4 

beds for free patients, besides a few private wards. They 
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treated 3,983,747 patients in that year and rendered much the 
greatest part of the competent, modern medical service given 
in the entire country, lliey were under the direction of the 
Inspector (General of Civil Hospitals, the local hospital ordi- 
narily being in charge of a Cavil Surgeon, if in a District Head- 
quarters, or of an Assistant or Sub-Assistant Civil Surgeon, 
if in smaller towns. The staff was recruited on a civil service 
basis, and was or<linarily quite competent. One Hindu and 
several Cdiristian mission societies had hospitals, but such pri- 
vate hospitals were much less important, in the aggregate, than 
the government hospitals. The Moslim League maintained a 
popular dispensary in Barr Street, Rangoon. 

Hie Director of Public Health had two assistant directors, 
and tlie following staflf : 

Rural Staff 

5 district health officers 
5 assistant district health 
officers 

36 subassistant surf^eons 

79 inspectcjrs 

20 inspectors of vaccination 
3 ! 7 vaccinators 

It will be noted that the proportion of urban to rural staff 
was rather high, considering the predominantly rural nature of 
the population. In addition to the full-time public health staff 
listed above, a number of medical officers attached to civil hos- 
pitals were required to co-operate in urgent public health work 
when full-time public health workers were not available. 

As indicated above, prevention of smallpox is the Depart- 
ment’s most complete success. When smallpox or any other 
preventable epidemic breaks out, the department mobilizes its 
staff of vaccinators in the areas surrounding the affected village 
or quarter and vaccinates almost the entire population, thus 
localizing- the worst incidence of the disease.® The Department 
had its own facilities at Meiktila for the manufacture of lymph 

" T1k‘ postwar Puljlic Health Department is not as well staffed or 
equipped as its predecessors, but is improving constantly in both respects and 
is .sending “epidemic mobile teams” to danger points. See Summary of 
Departmental Actkntics, January 1947. 


TJjkban Staff 

8 second-class health officers 
21 medical registrars 
136 public health inspectors 
93 vaccinators 
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and vaccines. 'The staff, !)oth liritish and rnirna^w, had a very 
hij^h esprit dc rorps, and eni^a,^ed in propa.uanda wnrk with 
g’reat enllmsiasin, usiipt^ lantern slid<‘s, ttandiss, h nidspeakers, 
posters, paniphk'ts, lcrturt\s, aiul luealth t*xhil)it ions. It en~ 
ca>nra|4e<l the dii^i’ini^’ of !K>recI hole latrines lunkna* the war and 
in the few years before the ontfuavik of war in the Pacific it 
distributed millions of quinine pills, inann facdnrcal from im- 
ported material at the Katy^oon (“ent ral Jail. 

Perhaps the one time in the life e\eh‘ of tlu’ Pairman wluai 
he is most ready to rec<»it'nt7e tlu* need of imMlfUi medical ('arc 
is at the birth of his child, dduaa* were larpc‘ niunbefN of inirb 
wives, under f^encral supervision rU* povcamiimi nuMlical oiTi- 
cers, practiciii| 4 ' in the rural arcMs. In tlu^ I)rv Zomy for in- 
stance, they were paid on the “resnhs’' system. I1tey | 4 'ot 
Ks. 40 per mensem if they deliver'd tiu* miniinnm numhiu* of 
babies, and w’ere finecl or i^ivwn an extm Rs. 2 per hahv aceord- 
in^’ as the actual nnmlicr wms less rn' monr than the basic mini- 
nniin. Such women seldom had a knowh^i^e of hhyLjish and 
had seldom ,i(one beyond tlu' s(‘venth sta?n!ard ( ei^thtli f,p‘ade). 
They had a few months a year of speidaii/cfl training, before 
cnlerinf^ actively upon lludr profes^inn. ffven at that, they were 
a vast improvement over the ordinary indiipanais midwife, and 
luidouhtedly they saved many livt^s. 

A hi|4:hly snccessftil aspect of the public htsdfli proqrain 
was a schon! in Kennnendine ( Raipq^on i ft»r “Pafiy Health 
V^isitorsd’ About twelve ycnnpq wonien per war look the course 
of traininf^ and wert* sent out as friendly puMii' health workers 
and propagandists among flu* wratien ami children of the ceain- 
try. llieir wa^rk has wry warmly praisia! by pufilic health 
experts, 

MKinca\n pKKsoxxr n 

Mcest of the \v<^lPfraine<! doctmcs and nurses of Punna iverr 
employed in government lie^spitals or hv the fhiblic f Jcaltli He* 
partmenir 1 he elite wt-re those wdth medical degrees from 
foreign meciical iiLsfiltitionN or frrnii ilte Mvdkal rollege of 
the Universify of Hangc^on, Hie rank and file consisted of 
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gradiuitcs of the Rangoon Medical School, or of similar in- 
stitutions in India, who received the certificate or diploma of 
a Licensed Medical Practitioner, and ordinarily joined the 
governnienl service with the rank of sub-assistant surgeon, 
d'he work done in the Rangoon Medical School is somewhat 
similar to that of a recognized medical college, but it is 
not preceded by the standard preparatory training. In 1937 
there were 1,521 on the official medical registry. Undoubtedly 
there were many others practicing medicine in the country, but 
tin* 1,521 ])robably included all but a few of those with pi'oper 
<|ualifications. 

'File government medical staff in 1939 consisted of 22 
members of the Indian Medical Service, 2 members of the 
Indian Medical Department, 101 assistant surgeons, 370 sub- 
assistant surgeons, 48 honorary graduates or licentiates, 636 
nurses, 139 midwives, and 326 compounders. Most of these 
were employed in the 315 hospitals. 

Nursing is a profession for which Burmans have ordinarily 
had little respect, and most of the nurses have been Karens and 
other non-Burmans. There has been a chronic shortage of 
traitied ntirses. Many hospitals engage Catholic sisters of 
varying degrees of previous training. There have been vei-y 
few private nurses, even in the larger towns. Two govern- 
ment hospitals, both in Rangoon, and two American Baptist 
Mission hospitals, one at Moulmein and the other at Namkham, 
gave nurses’ training through the medium of English. In addi- 
tion, an Anglican Mission hospital at Mandalay provided nurses’ 
training iti the vernacular. 

Only ten dentists were listed in the Medical Register, and 
all ten practiced in Rangoon, Moulmein, and Maymyo. There 
arc, of course, many unregistered dentists, many of whom 
learned their trade by watching and assisting some other den- 
tist for a few months. Many dentists were Japanese, later 
accused of espionage. 

The Japanese Era 

I'hc Japanese appear to have appreciated the value of medi- 
cal and public health work, and to have done about as well as 
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their very limited resotirces of pcrsomiel, iiu-<iicim's, aiul c<}uip- 
nicnt would permit. This, however, ua.s very much less than 
was done durinij;- tlic British perittd, a.^ <IesctilK'd iu the fore- 
.ttoitytj. \','iceines were not available in sufficient quantilv, and 
the (|iialily was poor, so th.af the (lovernmeiit oftici.allv .ad- 
initted 5,952 death.s from sniallpo.K in tiie first live months of 
1945 — a phenomenal increase over the 225 de.'iths for the entire 
year 1939. Japanese troops sometimes shaied their own in- 
atlecpiate medical supplies, such as ((uinine, with the local popu- 
lation, hut w'ithotit afTcctini;' the over-all situation. 

Only about a third of the prewar hosjtitals remained open 
durin”; the Japanese period. 'The .Medii'.al ( "olleqe was kept open, 
and appears to have had ahont the norm.al numher <if students, 
tauglit by the le<adinp^ Bnnne.se cloctors former! v on its .staff 
or scrviiif^ under the preceding government If snffer<‘d from 
shortage of cipiipment, Irowever. 'I'he Inuiget of Hs. 1,442,000 
for public health for 2‘'^-?3 -44 was far 1k*!ow prewar standards 
if, as believed, it inchuled some or ail of the cNpenditures by 
local bodie.s. 

llic Japanese in.stituted compulsory vaccination for all 
civilians u.sing the railways, and some highways, ferries, etc. 
The Jajianese army .sponsored an anfi-rat eainpaign. 

lEowever, the water and sewage .systems in Rangoon and 
elsewhere deteriorated greatly nmler Japanese control, and the 
reduccfi number of Indian .sweepers was unable to copi* ade- 
quately with the problem of removal o{ night .soil. 

'fhe <Ij.strict ollicers of Maiulalay, at a nUTting. in December 
1<J4.B urged more liirths. anti sugg<-sted that a married officer 
who did not have any diildrcn in t!ifrr years slionld take a 
second wife, ar at least divorce his v\ ife and rcm.arry, {evidently 
the “hig-population" theory of flu* japatie.sc inafle som<* head- 
waiy among Bunnest? officials, altlmngh there is m* evidence tlsat 
the advice wa.s actna!2y fnllmved In* Burmese officials or others. 

BoSTWAK DkaI.TII BKOtU,K.\tS 

ft is rather likely that tlie epiifeniies of the w,!!' pertot!, 
coup!e<I with s|>oradir compulsory vaeeitsation eampaign.s, has 
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le Ihiniian somewhat more health-conscious, now that 
ir is over. Yet there is need for an intensification of the 
health propaganda previously undertaken with slender 
’CCS hut considerable imagination ]>y the Public Health 
tnient. l\)pularizing the professions of dc^ctor and nurse, 
‘ourage the best class of young Puniian to enter these 
; sinus, seems mnch in order. 

public health and medical departments of the military 
astral ion, and later of the civilian government, went to 
promptly to restore the ground lost during the war. One 
‘ campaigns under way by medical officials is that against 
cal disease, and a plan was considered, and then deferi'ed, 
>ort large quantities of penicillin from Amer-ica. 
nc civilian government in particular was handicapped in 
labilitation work by a shortage of medicines. It also en- 
ere<I a phenomenon new in Btirniese medicine — some of 
si doctors resigned from public service, in which their 
„‘rly adequate salaries were insufficient because of in- 
1 , and went into private practice. In March 1947 it was 
ted that: '*The recruitment of 35 Civil Assistant Sur- 
by ( Jovernnicnt will relieve the acute shortage of doctors 
me extent. Recruitment of Sub- Assistant Surgeons is 
continued, l>ut candidates are not coming in sufficient 

» f 7 

ers. 

ul)lic health specialists have sugg-ested the relaxation of 
cti(ms which, in prewar BurmsL, prevented the public health 
from treating patients in the villages which he visited. 
[>tions were the permissible distribution of quinine and 
V other remedies. One means of popularizing modern 
:ines, tried by private welfare workers on a small scale 
to the Japanese invasion, is to leave boxes of medicines 
ccted villages. Responsible men or women can be chosen 
among the villagers to dispense the simple remedies ac- 
ng to printed instructions, and public health woi'kers can 
weekly visits for checking up on results and the replenish- 
of supplies in the local medicine boxes. If the villagers 

Purvey of Department at Acthntics, March 1947. 
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an see the ininiecliate and obvious results of santonin treatment 
for intestinal worms, for instance, they are likely to aniuire a 
respect for modern science which will he lielp in persuading 
them to adopt sanitary nieastires aNo advoe.ated In- modern 
science. They have seen airplanes and man}’ engitan of war— 
thing.s which far transcend their e.xpeiieiiee or coinfinTension 
'■ -so far as life in an average village is concenied. When thev 
can connect the medicine hox and puhlie healih precautions 
with the same ty]>e of scii-nce that make,-, the airplane lly, the 
prospects of securing widcsprwul cnoiperatnai in pnhlir health 
work will !)(* much brighter. 

Another sugge.stion, ha.sed npoi! jia^t expeiience, is the 
placing of a mimber of health nnil.s in ruial aieas throughout 
the country. The Kocketeller h'nnndation assisted the Ciovern- 
ment of Ihirma in starting the lllegii ile.-iltli riiit. whieh has 
been an outstanding and oinsjiicuous sucees^ and in the vears 
just before the Japane.se invasion was siijtporfrd entirely by 
the (lovernment of i’nuna. !nf{-ili;:en! .-ind peisisu-nf puhlie 
health teaching and (leiiionstratinii thioughouf the rather wide 
area covered f)y the Unit made a perceptihle difference in health 
and sanitation. 

In general, it .seems that if prew.ar trends in nu-dieine and 
public health are resumed, and pasl '•■ueetose-. followed !!|) on a 
large scale, liurniese health will male sti-.‘id\. if unsp$rt;ieular, 
improvement, 
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JiliFORE 1937 

J’kiok to its separation from India on April 1, 1937, Burma 
had no separate currency system. The Indian rupee was stan- 
dard. It was a silver coin, 180 grains in weight and 11/12 
fine, stamped with the image of the King-Emperor (or Queen- 
h'm])rcss). Newcomers soon learned the art of “ringing” the 
rupee and other coins, for counterfeiting was a not uncommon 
“cottage industry.” Subsidiary silver coins were of 8 annas 
(half-rupee) and 4 annas denomination, and nickel-zinc coins 
were of 4 annas, 2 annas, and 1 anna denomination. The 
smallest coin in general circulation was the copper one-piece, 
or one- fourth of an anna. 

Until just before the Japanese invasion of 1941—42, the 
Ks. 5 note was the smallest currency note. The Rs. 10 note 
was the most popular, while other notes were Rs. SO, Rs. 100, 
and so on up to Rs. 10,000 value. 

'riie Government of India maintained a currency office in 
Rangoon until 1935, when that office was taken over by the 
Reserve Bank of India, Rangoon Branch. This office issued 
new coins and notes in exchange for old ones, and never paid 
out a used note, even if in excellent condition. Hence most 
paper currency was rather new and clean. There were govern- 
ment currency chests in the district, subdivisional, and town- 
ship headquarters, and these chests carried on limited financial 
transactions with the business community, besides assisting in 
collection of taxes and payments on behalf of the government. 

d'he banking and check-using habits were not as well de- 
veloi)ed as in Western countries. For instance, for the all-im- 
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portatit Indian conmicrcial aannninity. which nurnially settled 
transactions in\'olvinpf many tlanisands of rnpres in currency 
notes, clerks of Indian firms would take fortunes in paper 
money from place to placa* on the railway or lrrav\addy f'lotilla 
lines. 

Aftf.k i‘U7 

'The separation of ihirma from India on .\pril I, l'!37^ made 
little difference to the currency. 'The silver rupee and subsidiary 
coins of Itidia continueil to circulate a.s hi-fore. Special currency 
notes, for rirculatif m in Ihirnia < 'uly. wm e i'"'Ucd h_\ the Hanyi ion 
Itraneh of the Reserve Rank, whieli hank w.-i" re.sjinusthle for 
maintaininj;' parity of ex('hanp,e hciw<-cn llunna and India. 
Since the metallic coina.!jfe of tlie two countries was the same, 
that task was not difficult. After the outlucali of w.ar in ICuropc 
the fineness of Indi.an metallic coina.ye was irduceii as an emer- 
jfency measure. 

'fUK J.M’.VNTSK i’F.tUon 

'fhe Japanese issueti notes fit one to ten rupee denomina- 
tion without .specific promise to pa>‘, and without s<-5ial ntun- 
hers. For a time tliev issued paper nmes for amounts less th-an 
one rupee to obviate the need for met.a! eojuayr. .\n estimated 
Rs. ,I,CKKl,OOO.OtK) w'ortli oS tlu'se note’s was is>.in‘d, hut if is 
dmibtful if ancoiie knows the (‘xaef .aniomit. .Mueh of this 
tnuney was luanj-^ht with the japaneM- arm\'. .'\|>parentiy the 
remainder was printe«I in Rutty, oou. The japanr.se military, and 
Japanese tirnis co-op-eratiutt with the miliiary. houjtht up all 
manufactured metal artieh's. autonio?»i!rs. atai tuneh fine furni- 
ture, etc., as soon as po.s.sjftte after tile occupation, and shtppetl 
the }^o<ids to Japan, 'fhere was jtever umeh return tiail'u: in 
goods for civilian use. so the iiiHattott went im tnerrily Ihrosigh- 
ont the more than three years <if Japanese occujiation, intensi- 
fied by payment.s to tens of thoti.satids of Rnrmese falmr con- 
script.s. 'fhe more canny houj^ht gobl, dimntmtfs. and other 
items which cfnild he easily hid, a.s a hedye against inflation, 
but the price oi gold went up to fantastic heights hv the middle 
of 1944. 
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British Indian rupees and pre-Japanese currency notes 
sometimes circulated among friends, but the Japanese attempted 
to prevent their circulation, and did succeed in keeping circula- 
tion of British money at a low level. Those caught by the 
Japanese with silver money were arrested as spies. 

The Burma rupee, during the Japanese occupation, was 
theoretically ecpiated to the dollar of China, the Straits Settle- 
ment, and Sumatra, as well as to the guilder of Java, the baht 
of Siam, and the piaster of Indo-Cdiina. Like all the other 
currencies just nrentioned the Burmese rupee was on the decimal 
system. Iti the absence of appreciable amounts of civilian trade 
between these countries, and of anything approaching free ex- 
change of currencies and goods, it made little difference what 
the exchange rate was. 

When Rangoon was recaptured by the British in May 1945, 
vast numbers of currency notes were found lying around looted 
banks anti offices, without attracting a great deal of attention 
or cui)idity. Prices had become so high as practically to ruin 
.salaried people and to cause barter to increase greatly in im- 
portance. The British rupee was rather promptly recognized 
and sought after, eggs selling at 16 to the rupee very shortly 
after reoccupation. The sellers of eggs, fish, and other com- 
modities greatly preferred commodities to money, however. 

The Southern Regions Development Bank appears to have 
been charged with some responsibility for currency manage- 
ment, but the military would seem to have issued notes without 
regard to any management by the bank. It was announced that 
the Burmese National Bank was to take over currency manage- 
ment, but nothing of the kind appears to have happened. 

About the time Rangoon was reoccupied, the Civil Affairs 
Service (Britissh military government) announced that Japa- 
ne.se-sponsored currency was worthless, thus precipitating a 
small debate in the press of the United Kingdom and India as 
to the wisdom of the move. It is certain that this action saved 
a tremendous amount of clerical work, for the mere physical 
task of counting and exchanging three billion rupees, in de- 
nominations of five cents to ten rupees, would require a huge 
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clerical ff^rce, !)esi(k*s indirect]}' support ini^ flu* cairrenry in 
japaiiese-occupiecl parts of Ikinua. In <!e!'ts contracted in 
k^ 4 J -15 (in Japaiiese-sp< jnsorc*<I nioiuo ) were* reco^anizcal as 
lc|4al, and an < 4 Ticial scale of coin(*rsion to postwar rupees was 
published. 

Ilic \vartinui head of state, Dr. Ihi Maw, has led a chorus 
of vigorous protest af^ain.st Ih'itish launsal fo redetan Japanese- 
issued rupees. The is that the Ihuaue-e pt/oph^ were 

forced to accept thcese rupees and nian\' etuled the war with few 
otlun* assi'ts. Red(*niption of sttcli a vast ptiaiuily of lajpet's, on 
the other hand, would place an (‘uornioin, burdtai on a eyweru- 
nient and taxpayca* alreutly faced with a MaiupTiny; h?ad of 
rehabilitation ct>sts. d’he people of lUnnua must pay ilu* cost, in 
any case, an<i redenipti<«n wsjtild ineo-lj* lo a i edisirilauinn 

of wealth at ^i^'reat cost in salaries of man} accountants, auditors^ 
tellers, an<l clerks. 


IVX ( If A \U*K 

Since tin* 1‘nnna rupee was i<!enti(*a! wifb tlie Indian rupee 
before and since flu/ coins of tlu- tWf^ i-oumrir«. c'onliiined 

to be th<* same after that dates tluue wa^ no exrhanpy* pro!4ein 
as beUveen lUirina and its cu'^!?«nu*r atid ‘mppliu* India. 

^riie huiiait rnpci* w"as kept at a rate of 1 shitHiye, 5 o fo 1 sln!Unf4* 
6^4 by tiu* I<escr\’<* Sank oi India ‘aiU'r i, eJiirh bank 

dealt wdth tlie larfp* “excltaupc" f»anl;:. in ca^riiun out lids duly. 

As noted abn\'<a doriicstir tiad.** made ms* of iuirreiuyv in 
many casirs wiiere cheek 'i wtadd hr u ed in \\h*>ierri lands. 
Postal and tekytirapliic inoiK*} order-^ wm* \er;. p« ^pidar and tliey 
wxfre cheap. A money or<Ier for fp. d;b f * e inuaiicr, ia^sfinir 
cailyd annas f 8 K tyo'c the oppiu innily fo o^ida few words 
as iiHfSsapy* af du* botfoni rtf the rnaadpt. kb'iinf lance* front ii|o 
country to Khaipipton. liowevrr. oi’irn took place by means of 
a tiireeo'oriiercd Iransariiofi. Ivuo^prans wifli bank accounts 
ill Raii^piofi cuhcai found ilndr rhrc'ks soupjii after by fttdian 
merchants, w*ho wis!ie<i |o remit ihrir Inanl iafier^ or wliolr- 
sal<‘rs in this inexpensive inaimem ni mad was aimiher 

pt^piilar iiieaiiH of transiiniiini; iinuiry* and for anioufiis over 
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Rs. 35 it was even cheaper than the postal money order. Indian 
business firms, particularly Chettyars, used the subtreasuries 
scattered throu,i;hout the country for securing orders on Ran- 
goon, and vice versa. 

Money orders, in the prewar period, were the chief means 
of remittance between Burma and India. The annual total 
reached the surprising figure of Rs. 30,000,000. Bart of this 
represented tlie profits of Indian merchants and moneylenders, 
but most of it appears to have represented the surplus over 
living costs of the hundreds of thousands of Indian laborers 
who went to Burma without their families and remitted as 
much as possible to their homes. 

J .arge-sale exchange transactions between Burma and 
Ifurope and America, in [larticular, took place with the aid 
of the “Ifxchange Banks” mentioned in the following chapter. 

d’he outbreak of war in Europe resulted rather promptly in 
the imposition of restrictions on the purchase of exchange on 
the United States and other nonsterling-standard countries. 
The Japanese occupation largely solved the problem of ex- 
change, for with very little civilian trade between Burma and 
other countries, the need for exchange seldom arose. The re- 
turn of the British with Indian rupees also simplifies exchange 
problems, for there is an automatic par between Burma and 
India, and a well-established schedule of rates between India 
and most of the other United Nations. 

Rehabilitation 

The financial adviser to the Government of Burma, Mr. M. 
L. Waight, announced in August 1946 that beginning April 
1, 1947, Burma was to have a new and separate currency. A 
Currency Board, with headquarters in London, was to replace 
the Reserve Bank of India as the managing agent. Mr. Waight 
explained that a central bank was unnecessary for the present, 
as the development of commerce and industry did not necessitate 
such a bank at the time. Two of the five members of the Board 
were to be Burmans. In a talk before the Rangoon Rotary 
Club.* Mr. Waight explained that the Currency Officer would 

1 Morning Siar, Rangoon, September 7, 1946. 
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he a Ihirniati \v!u> would alstj he (ln(*f Iw\erntiv(^ Oiricrr. The 
ollicial Xe7V I'lnirs of Ihirotii snniniari/cd the schenic as 
follows 

L As from April 1, Ihujna uil! ha\r i. . < su’n rurreiicy 

iiianag<‘(l aiicl C(fntro!l<‘(1 hy a (‘uruaho* Moard. I nti] Mipplit^s of 
newly <lesigncd luacs are avaiiahle, r.anlv fmlia notes 

ovcrprintcal “Ihiruia Cinrency P^oard I a‘ya! ’! etnirr in Hiirnia 
Only’" will he nstai. 

2, A (hirrcauw lioard sitnated in Lnad^n r(ai^i-.ting of live 
inenilxa's, two of whom will he Ihirniaio, vAil he *-1 np as froin 
Ortolwr 1, VHf). 

3. Tlu^ exchange value (tf the fhnana rupee in tenjo of sterling 
will 1 h^ exactly tlu^ same as the presrnt rupee* tlcit mn* sliilliin# 
and six pence* and one* Ihirnia I'tipec* ewll equal Mur India !'upi‘e nr 
one IhM.A* (military a<lnnui.-tKiti* m i rupt*e, 

4, Ida* asse'ts stq >iHirting tht* IhM.V n«4e> aie! flu* value of 
assets supiporting Ihnana not(\s vdll ht* oansfeired to the i'lirrvnvy 
Hoard as security ftu' the tu*w eurffun v. 

5. Tiu* assets takett toer hv the ( ui u'lu'v lh>atd will he in- 
vested mainly in speeillc'd ■ttulina x’tan itie'« , he.t a Mual! par't of stich 
assets will tie iin'estt‘d in ia>v«*rumtnt <4* Hunua osanili(*s. 

it was expiaued that the neu etirr<mcy wonhi he cuitireh' in 
paper tmiil after u’hieh if was expeefed to rrintroflnce 

metal cauns. fl apjpearv that the nnv iinprovtaneiit introdtnaal 
hy the japaiicst*'' the rh’eiiual s\>te!U i-^ fo he snapped and the 
old minhersoine syslt*iu nt rupeew. annas, and pies will he con- 
tinued* *Mr, UAight explained that the Hrifi'd'i Military Ad- 
ininistratiem laid placed f>ne shilling' sixpence in a squrial Lon- 
don acc'otin! ifu’ ea<di lh3f.A. rupee placer | in <urt'!tlaticm in 
Ihirina. 1lais aernmif will thus help hoPtf^r the ^aqxiraie Himiia 
rupee. 

IMr. Waiglif s annmineeiiirnt was favorah!% rc^ceivefi }iy 
iia>Hf arliciilale lhmne^.e opinion* ifowe'oas, there was some 
seiiliineiit lor ino^ang tin* Hoard loan feuidoji tu fLanpqieui as 
Sfjon as the return of normal t*onditions made sneli a move 
feasible,'' 

It is i)hviotis that there is no imnirrliati’ ifiieufioii to change 

- Aiiwoi I A 

Tliiiii Tim III 7 Hurpfuin, Aufuea pJ*##, 
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the rate of exchange with the United Kingdom or with India. 
The greate.st pre.sent threat to Burma’s currency stability is the 
prcjstrate economic condition of the country and the Govern- 
ment’s greatly un])alanccd budget. As soon as prewar exports 
and product ioti are restored, these conditions should right 
themselve.s, and Ihirma should have no difficulty maintaining 
its currency on a par with that of India, its greatest customer 
and supplier. 

'I'hat it is not ea.sy to maintain the Burma rupee at par in 
terms of the Indian ru]7ee is evidenced by the following Reuter’s 
di.s])atch from Rangoon, dated May 13, 1947 : 

The Burma Government is likely to rescind its order of May 7 
lifting the ban on silver exports, it is authoritatively learned here. 
'Tlie Govenmicnt is considering this step in order to avert a pos- 
sible panic resulting from the flight from the country of metal 
which it intends con.scrving for stabilizing the currency. 

Press reports say that since the announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to lift the export ban, Indian merchants have been 
buying up all available silver rupees at prices i-anging from one 
rupee six annas to one rupee ten annas per coin. There is also 
said to have been largc-.scale smuggling of silver coins from Burma 
to India and the Government is planning vigorous action against the 
smugglers. 

.Reuter adds that the Burma Government announced on 
May 7 that silver would in future be exportable under Gov- 
ernment license subject to a tariff duty of three annas per 
ounce (troy). 

By notification of April 1, 1947, the export of certain 
types of goods to the United States and other “hard currency” 
countries was prohibited unless the exporter furnished the 
Collector of Customs with a declaration that the foreign ex- 
change received as a result of the export would be disposed of 
in a manner and in a period of time approved by the Controller 
of h’orcign Ifxchange. Similarly, a notification of the same 
date rccpiircd residents of Burma to list their holdings of 
United States securities and dispose of their United States 
dollars to the Controller of Foreign Exchange. 
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liAXKIXG 

i fKNI'.RAf. Si UVl V 

liANKfXG atu! nif )iirylcai«tnii» iiR'tittjtions in Ihirnia laiii^cd 
from fjranclu'S nf ihv lat\i4<*s( Ihiti.sh urai AtiH’ricMn hatiL^ fkal- 
will) Ihc finatK‘ia!l\‘ clifta flu* ^niaU villa;, ‘--la ‘pkca-per 
pcrnnttini,( Ins ctistuinc’rs fo uait until har\<''4 to pay fnr ttieir 
daily nccrssilics, and char^iny. l!u*iu inuarst ratrs nf mnsitirr- 
ahly o\*vr 100 {KU'caait. kauiyntin !>a!tLi!un as distinct 

fnnn inr aicykauliny;. was alnn»’4 in ‘Urxistniu, Xlca'chaiits or- 
dinarily kept Hfiuid rrsouri'rs in and cntfi\afin“S 

with any Miri'diis invesfrd it in ya*Id, jowf*ls, rts\, or hiirird it in 
a iK^ile or box trii fr<i loim the ka/in lonibankinrnn winch 
was 100 pacos due staith of the vihayr paipHla lor in sonic 
other secret hidiii;^ plaiax visited only in ilir- dead of niyht). 
A few iCtiropeaio; in iiiovf of the larpfa' tnxvtis bar! bankiii|ij 
ncamnts in Hanj*ooin upon which they drew c'hcai<s in hivrir 
of local nicrehanfs, bnf the c'hc^ehinp habif hail lieeii arpiiircci 
by only a liandfu! ni Bnrinafis or hidiaiis outside Raipipmn 
prior to the japaiiesc invasion, Ahhotiph all l\prs off bank- 
ini^ busiru'HS were fierforiiird !»v the leafiine Wd^Hfeni hanks* 
the provision !of\*ipn e,Ki*Iiaiijp/ was their ouf^tandiie,^' pre- 
war fnnriifm. 


kiysKina: Bank ok imua 

From IF35 cianral liankinp; fufieiioiiH wrir perforiiHal by 
the Kanjpiou fhaiiirli of the Hvhi'fvr Bank fd' fsidia, with \vliicli 
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Other “schcchiled” banks were required to keep deposits. Bom- 
bay. Calcutta, Madras, and Delhi were the other four head- 
cpiarlers of this bank— all of them much more important, judg- 
ing by deposits, than Rangoon. U I’o Byaw represented the 
Rangoon Branch on the central board. This branch registered 
only 1 0,838 of the 500,000 shares’ of the Reserve Bank in 1942. 
A few Bunnans were employed, including U Chit Htun, who 
was made manager of the Japanese-sponsored Burma State 
Bank, organized in 1944. 'Fhe Reserve Bank was in charge of 
the Rangoon Clearing House. 

Imperial Bank of India 

'riiis bank, organized in 1920 with head(]uartcrs in Calcutta, 
Bomliay, and Madras, established branches at Rangoon, Man- 
dalay, Monlmein, Bassein, Akyab, and Myingyan. It operated 
under a special Government of India charter, and prior to 1935 
it performed some of the functions taken over by the Reserve 
Bank, such as sale of government bonds, acting as government 
depository, taking care of certain types of remittance business, 
and managing the local clearing house. Even after 1935 it 
continued to represent the Reserve Bank in hundreds of centers 
in Burma and India where the latter had no branches. It was 
a private stockholders’ bank, but its rules were stricter than those 
of banks registered under the general banking act. British 
officials filled most policy-making posts. 

Exchange Banks 

The chief function of banks in Burma was that of facilitat- 
ing foreign exchange transactions. It is but natural that this 
highly technical function should have been almost monopolized 
by a few branches of important banks with headquarters in 
London and other well-established Western banking centers. 
Six of the exchange banks, including the largest, were British, 
against three Chinese banks and one bank each for the Dutch, 


> VaKietl at Rs. 100 each. 
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Americans, ati<I Japanese. 14ic list, in appre oJniate urOer of im- 
portaiice (in RanR'oon), is as fullous: 

British Ihinks: 

Cluirtereci Pnink of India. .-Vu'^tralia. an<! (Inna 
Ilongkonijf and Shant;hai I'ankin,!:^ i Mipuralmn 
Xational Ikank of India ( branch at Mand.alayj 
IMcrcantile Ikink ()f India 
iJo3“d\s F>ank (two I\an,c;o(fn t‘s} 
llKanas C'lH^k vX S<tn { ik*ink<'m > 

(litpivse Hanks: 

Oversi^as (luiurst^ Ikinkin,j( t “<n‘pt irat s ci 

Ikank of iduna ^branch i>peiK'd aPo at Pariiss Srptcanben' 1040; 
ikauk of ( k»ininunicati< i oRicc* opened I’PUi 

.diHcruam inink : 

Xational (!ity I kink of Xrw \'ork 
Dfdch Ihink: 

Netherlands "Fradinj.^ ( oiupany 
Japanese Hank: 

Xbdiohatnji Specie Pank 

Asic!e from the Resi*rv(' Pank ui India and imperial 
JJaiik, the banks jnst listed had tlu'* nio-f impftsiipf^ InnkHipejs, 
the kir;.(est slafTs, and made the 'p eate-a inqcud t *n Ranpc e m <van- 
niercia! life. 1 hey all aet'epff<} depoxit*',, made iMan*', and cairried 
cat a | 4 'eneral haiikini;' bn>ineNs in addifion to their hiejiiv inn 
j)orfant extdianpe fnnetiom Fiaefieall,^ al! lo^y poeafioiis were 
filkai with fhilish, i “hinesr. Ameuean, i huein or Jajeiiiesc 
nationals, respedivtSy. and almo-4 all lower po in the Pritisfi, 
American, and Dnfch banks uerr Idled by {ndiain^, 

f lu^ ( harferc^d Pank was iht* !arnt'‘.i of a!k amt ahla ait^th 
ccfiiiparati \a^ stalislics liave tea been piddrdied, if f#t4ieved 
that the Hone Knnp^ and Xaliot.a} Pafik*. tamac fir^xf in siz<a 
I lioinas ( ook Son speeiah/rd, in rliecim and other 

biisiiurss iiicif Iriifa! to tourist traffic, bni the} also at"eepled de- 
posits IfHadiy. d1ie i ’hnrtered flank, as well as tfir Xationai ( liy 
Pank and sfane oiliers, find well eHiaP!is}i«n| rofiiuadioiis with 
(lietlyar ftniis, am! tided rercain riiHtyars over |ierir«h of 
temporary seasonal >liorfa;;es tn funds/ ft slioiild he noted. 
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of course, that total assets in Burma of Chettyars 
assets of the exchang'e hanks by as large a margin as the im- 
pressive quarters of the Chartered Bank outshone the modest 
Mogul Street offices of the leading Chettyar firms. 

'The Overseas Chinese Bank did not have its headquarters 
in China hut in Singapore, original home of many, if not most, 
of the (diinese merchants of Rangoon. Trade with Singa- 
pore was easier and many times larger in volume than trade 
with China, and this bank specialized in that trade, its Ran- 
goon office being at the edge of Rangoon’s Chinatown. The 
other two Cihinese banks to open Rangoon branches did so after 
the opening of the Burma Road. Previous to that time the 
volume of trade between Burma and China hardly justified a 
C'hinesc bank in Rangoon. 

'I'he, American, Dutch, and Japanese banks specialized in 
foreign exchange with their respective countries. The Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank w'as necessarily closed down after December 
8, 1941, to reopen a few months later and participate in the 
liquidation of the branches of its chief rivals. The Southern 
Regions Development Bank opened a Rangoon branch after 
the outbreak of the War in the Pacific. 

Indian Banks and Moneylenders 

Since the Chettyars of southern India provided most of their 
own capital, their deposit accounts being relatively small, they 
arc often classified as “moneylenders” instead of “bankers,” 
although they themselves prefer the latter term. Certainly they 
were much the most important part of Burma’s financial com- 
munity, judging by volume of business and economic impact 
on the country as a whole. The role of the Chettyars in agri- 
culture was discussed under “Chettyars and Other Money- 
lenders,” pages 66-67. ft was pointed out that in 1930 their 
investment in agricultural loans amounted to an estimated 
Rs. 500,000,000, but that by 1936 that investment had shrunk 
very greatly, except as there is included the value of two and 
one-half million acres of Burma’s best riceland, which had 
come to represent the principal Chettyar asset in Burma. In- 
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tries! ra!i‘s ha<l ur<!inarily hccti frc»ni 15 prrcriil un up to 
extuintant liciithts, ck^ptiHiitiL! on rinaini.'^lanres aiui t\pe of 
security. Since ititin*est rates were hi.^her than the pcrnhictivitv 
of tlu^ land, it seems clear tliat tlu* land was licamd to pass into 
tiu" liaiuls of nioncylemkn's t‘vei:ina!ly, wluiher or not there 
was a drastic fall in the price of praldy sneh as oiaairrisi diirin|( 
the workl-wifle trade (k'pression tn' the 

A roug'h index of t!ie effect of int!<-hU’dn<o upon cuhivators 
was | 4 'iven by the lUirnia knnincial Ihinkin;: kiipniry roan 
iniitct* in 15U0, Idu* ('onnnittei* <*-‘tiinaieil that only M percent 
of the country \s ai^ricultin i^ts voae both fio'c of debt and 
posst*ssed of sufficient resources to sta%* (Cil of d(“|it until the 
next harvest, dlic fireakdoutj t;iven by tin* Aomnutt<a^ was 
as f< allows: 

I in’cent 


A* Those who arc of <k'bt and have cattle and <nirnigh 

paddy to last till next harvest pn hav?' ?nnne%' to pav iheir 

delfts and buy sti niuch paddy • . . . . , . 34 

Ik d'hose not failinit in (/lass A v/!io vr^add be abb* to pay off 
their <iebts if they userl all their naaa'y and >old a!| their 

pafidy but kept tludr catlle 25 

Cb dliCKse not fa!!in|{ in i 1 ass(*s \ and ll who laave ilebls which 

are less than half the* value fA their land 26 

i). ’‘l 1 io,s(‘ wla‘rsc‘ debts ata^ more than hall tb,r value ni fheii* land 

but are ksss than the vahje ail lludr prop«n!\‘ . , 22 

le. riiose whose fiebts <*xcee<! the valtir of all thfdr propfol’m ... 11 


In reading’ the foregosn^^' f 4 pirrs it should be lioiue in mind 
that they relate to and dial the world' wide thpircHsioii 

was just beginning' Ut affect Ihirina at ihat lime. Had tlie 
1 Vmimittee made its report a few year% later da- sifnafion manilcl 
undoubtedly hroe iHam much wmase* a-- evidenced fiy the raidd 
rate of mortgage foreehoairi s diiHng tlir pniod Hh’tfl 3d. 

The Idiettyars liad an esiimated Us iaddbif/tnio iuvrsled 
in i.%irious typs oi urban business In Phhh but there are no 
availalile slatisiies to indicate wdiai pniportion of that iiivesP 
inent became froi^tai in the form of urban nad r4:tle pi lor to die 
Japanese" invasion. 

Ah iiiiglif be expeefeih IndiauH |rarliri|iiiteil a greater 
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extent ill the conduct of trade between India and Burma than 
their hanks did in financing that trade. Rice export and cotton 
textile iniiiort, however, were largely in Indian hands, and in 
the years just before the Japanese invasion Indian banks came 
to participate noticeably in Indo-Burmese exchange, although 
even then they appear to have been much less important than 
the British banks. 'Fhe well-established Central Bank of India 
was the only Indian hank which appeared to be on almost equal 
terms with the British banks in competing for business be- 
tween India and Burma. The full list of Indian banks with 
branches in Rangoon is as follows: Central Bank of India; 
Bank of Chettinad (Chettyar firm, with branches in Maubin 
and Salin) ; Mohaluxmi Bank (branch in Akyab) ; Kerala 
Provincial Bank, Ltd.; Krishnaiyer & Sons; The India Bank, 
Ltd. (1940); Calcutta Commercial Bank, Ltd. (1940); and 
BankofA.sia (1939). 

In the earlier decades many Indian banks had failed, and 
presumably this mortality had given the more stable European 
hanks a great advantage. Nationalism and other factors, how- 
ever, tended to cause more and more Indian merchants to turn 
to Indian 1)anks for finance and exchange. 

Local Banks 

The Government of India issued “Statistical Tables Re- 
lating to Banks in India” from which is compiled the following 
list of banks with head offices in Burma as of 1936. Following 
the separation of Burma from India in 1937 it was no longer 
possible to secure an official and up-to-date list of such banks. 
These are: Dawsons Bank (Head Office at Pyapon, branches 
at Rangoon, Bassein, Bogale, Dedaye, Kyaiklat, Maubin, and 
Moulmeingyun) ; Balthazar & Son; Upper Burma Bank (May- 
myo only) ; U Rai Gyaw Thoo (Akyab only) ; Irrawaddy Bank. 

Lawrence Dawson, a Scot, gave up his. law practice in 
Rangoon around 1910 in order to establish an institution which 
would apply modern banking principles to Burmese agricul- 
tural finance. The head office was Pyapon, but the leading offi- 
cers spent much of their time at the Rangoon office. They 
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rirccptcO cniisidrral)Ie ([iianlities <»f clrpusits frui!i the ^i^eiieral 
public', aiul hence the severe^ a^^ricnltural <ieprc*s‘-iun ncrasionccl 
by the wurlcl-wiclc fall of cereal pricc*s found ilie bank par- 
tictilaiiy vtihuu'able. It went into voluntary iiqtiidat ion, and 
after a consideraI)Ie pcadod of Iitiitati(tn it ua's pc/riuit tec! to 
issue over five inilHon rupcH's’ worth of 5 percent debjenlures^ 
redeemable at par in t went) -thrc'c aunna! flrawinqs. In mlditioru 
lheia‘ were hrst and sca'oini cainm!ati\e prefcauec! shares, as 
well as fu’dinary shares. Up tn the tinu* of the Japanese in- 
vasion the hank paid interc'st on dc-lK-ntnuo requlaiiy and in 
full, ami was w’ell on its uay to Hqnidatiny, all < aitstandiipq 
dehenttires proof that its very heavy lattdliohhiy^s were luaipij 
made to pa\' by thrift}* estate* matnaip'menL In fact, fjy 103L 
arrears on the prefcaa^nce sharers wtu'e inadt* np, ami at the out- 
break of tlie war in tiu* Faeilic, !>ausoids !iad i'< iuipletely re- 
deemed itself in public esteeim 

Like the (fhett}airs, Dawsons was forta*d tu take ova*r Rt'cat 
areas of rieeland in order to protect its aoais at the* tinu* n{ the 
<!epressioin 'The hank ap[H*ars to fiavc* piM\*ed an c^xca'llent land- 
lord, htti' like the (liettyars it had to take caarefnl lua'cautions 
to ensure regular payment of land rent, interf^si, or principal—- 
<as the case nnjitht he ■ 'hy the fiim* the padrly left fiu* tlireslnhytf 
floor. Since^ this hank maintained pavnauii of infeo-vf on all 
outstandin|,j di'h-eiUnres anrl preference share.-, wfiile iriyiipij off 
more than a tliird of the* ddimftirrs, theie is lat ffonhl that it 
made the p;nldy‘y:rowiipq business, pay, for thr bank was unable 
to sell a Very larete piajportioii of its Itoldintyi af reasonable* 
prices. d1i,e following.*; fupires ta^laliiyu to this bank are eo|u*rci 
from the /Lim/eea (biraa/e freeAdv lUaiih’t of Deceinber 6, 
194I: 

iFSrLs nh" |y\\v-r |;\LK, LI H 
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Balthazar’s Bank was an adjunct o£ the general mercantile 
business of Rangn<tn’s leading Armenian firm. The Upper 
Burma and Irrawaildy Banks were small. U Rai Gyaw Thoo 
was Arakan’s leading hanker and landowner, with numerous 
relatives in the government service and even in the cabinet. 
Perhaps it was partially because of the presence of this bank- 
ing firm that the t.'hettyars did not thrive in Arakan as they 
did in the other rice-growing areas. 


R.<\ngoon Clkaringiiouse 

(Jtiite naturally, Rangoon had Burma’s only clearinghouse, 
with about twelve member banks and daily clearings, formerly 
located on the premises of the Imperial Bank, and then in the 
Reserve B: ink of India. Clearings in 1913 and 1928-36 were 

as folk^ws: 


CLEARINGS IN RANGOON, 1913-36 


Year 


Rupees 


191.3 

1028 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


619.800.000 

1.203.600.000 

1.221.700.000 

1.140.900.000 

819.000. 000 

770.000. 000 

578.200.000 

573.600.000 

685.100.000 

774.600.000 


More recent statistics, compiled from the Burma Trade 
Journal, arc as follows : 


CLEARINGS IN RANGOON, 1939-41 


Year 


Number 

of Checks Rupees® 


1939 

1940 

1941 (9 month.s) 


854,282 945,718,128 

886,502 1,086,827,123 

743,313 1,201,195,906 


Dollars® 

314,485,217 

325,937,921 

360,358,692 


The foregoing totals are quite small when compared with 

Western cities of the same size. For instance, New Orleans, 

2 'I’hc rupee was valued at $0.35 from January to July 1939; at $0-34 in 
AuKUSt 19.39; at $0.29 in September 1939; at $0.30 from October 1939 to 
Aupu.st 1940; at $0.2994 from October to December 1940; and at $0.30 for 
the first nine months of 1941. Its 1947 value is also $0.30. 
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a city of approximately ihe same si/.e as i\a!i;a«H?io liaO c!earin^t;s 
al)uiit six times as | 4 *reat as those of Raiipoon in 0*3^^ 41, and 
there were other clearinj^honses as well as falier coninirreial, 
nianu facturing, an<l fmancial (xaiters within a tvw hniulred 
miles of New Orleans-* whereas Rangorm was the only center 
of iinj)orlance in Ihirina. llie laeison may he found not merely 
in the lower per capita income in Rnrma, hut also iti the much 
greater use of cash in settling transact if>ns in Ihirrna than in 
the United Slates. 4'he foregoing hgiues >nggest that the 
opening of tlic lUirnia Rthad mnst ha\'e he^-n a chief fatior in 
increasing the business of Rangotads leanks. bringing in, as 
it <Iid, mimerons fhdtish. American, and t liiiie'sc firms which 
necessarily used local hanking facilities. 

I xmcncNons Mf mnwn.KNni xo 

Neither the Ihirma Provincial Ranking ffnquiry C ‘omnnltcc, 
1930, nor any other investigatin' has (annpiUs! statistics setting 
forth the business of {Uirmese indigenous moue\’UaKlrrs, They 
arc to !)c found in con,si<iera!>Ie number^ througdiont the country. 
In fact, a very consiiierahle |'}roportto!i cii the landlords are 
also moneylenders* many of tlum havitig ai“qi!irrd most of their 
land through lending money and evcaitually acewpfing the laiul 
itself in paynuait of the loan, obseiwcrs argue with the 

(jhetlyars wlien tlie latter, in <!efense ni their own interest 
rates, p()int on! that tin* Pmnnese inune\ Icaiders rliargte wvti 
Iiigher rates. One rt^isori ii>r itu* liigdter rafon I'liargg'd by the 
Burmans appears to he the greater risk iinol^ed in making 
loans on land unaccepiafde as seruritv by the tliwiyars. At 
least such was die pfisitiiai up to Bk'll'k Since dial tiiitr the 
world-wide thgu’essioii hroughf willi if flie lal! in pa^'idy prices 
and wholesale, foreclosure?^. As a rcMili* Uhetiyam have* ntailc 
very few kiaiis siiiee that dale, oidiuarily i’saiihiing those loans 
to tenants on iheir own lands, dims flu* lirld has Iktii i^'ide 
open for lUirniese fiioiuwlendrrs tu operate on as large a srali* 
as their eafdlal peimits. 

Judging, however* by the pr4*hi!dttve rates of interest and 
tin* difficulf.y with which any money at all eoiikl fie tioronved, 
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I stance, by a tenant desirous of becoming a landowner, 
nis that indigenous finance is quite inadequate to cope 
lie demand. For tlie most part it has been limited in recent 
to advances to tenants working on the estates of large 
%vners. 


(io-opKRA'riVK Banking 

f »-o})erative hanking has been described in some detail in 
eT vi. h has often been cited as an outstanding hope for 

< dution of Ihtrma’.s problem of rural indebtedness, and 
real succ'ess was being achieved in the years just prior to 

ripanese invasion. It still constitutes an important paid of 
plans for postwar reconstruction in Burma, and a prom- 
start has been made in the revival of the movement. 

Insurance 

Eisurance Inisiness in Burma was as limited, in pi'oportion 
».• size of the country and its population, as banking business 
Steel Brothers and other large mercantile firms carried 
le customary types of fire, casualty, and marine insurance, 
iieir customcr.s were ordinarily the large European, Indian, 

< 'hincse firms. Fire insurance was sold in district head- 
ters, hut difficulty was often encountered in the form of 
rie insurance, until the firms began exchanging necessary 
.■niation to stop this practice. 

Flic Sun Idfe of Canada and a few other Western cora- 
ls did a small life-insurance business, and shortly before 
'>ut break of the Pacific war several Indian companies set 
g-encies in Burma. 

Rangoon Stock Exchange 

Rangoon had no well-cstaliHshed stock exchange like those 
iomlKiy or Calcutta. In fact, the Rangoon quotations were 
<1 largely upon quotations in those cities, A majority of the 
*ui stockbrokers transacted their business on the pavement 
■ the corner of Merchant and Mogul Streets, but a few 
iiig Indian firms predominated. The leading European firm 
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had an office in die lialthazar fUiildint; on Mcax'hant Sireetand 
issued c[uotations of prices which wviv pnhhshcd l^y tiu* iicws- 
papea's as the prices f)f the 'deaipaoon St<u;k frxiiianyic” 

d'li K Japan ksk ! haoon 

In vi(‘\v of tlie fact that tatniniercial iinpiai'N were verv small 
from the hei^intnn;^ of the Japan<“Ne iiuasittn, ulu’reas t^xpeii- 
<Iiturcs by the japaiu\s<^ army were etemuMns. inilaiiim soon 
set in, and b\‘ d'^d-I it r(ciclicd alanniny pr^pnef i< »io., An 
economy snhj<Tt to inllalion fmc in uhirh |HSjpU* do not 
nsnally entrust tlu'tr moin^y hanks for Imt.;*; pt'iiiMb, and lance 
it is an tH'onomy in which bankiny i of nmcb Ic'.s iiupoifancc 
iban it would be in a uoimal and stable ecomanv, 

d'he \*ok(»haina Sp<‘ei<‘ Ikank proniptI\ retnri'cd to Kkanyofni 
in 1942, an<l set up branebes in Ma\mvfr Misilnicitn Pronua 
liassedm d'aunyyyi, La.shio, 'FonnyMfs 'r.'Uiiw Mi'Cynn. XUany- 
yan, and Mandalay. Its elforf'- wi-re snppleiuentr’d bv flu: 
Soiillunii Rcyions I)e\e!opiufmt Ikank dlu’ \*okr>!i;inia Specie 
attcinptc<l to liquidate British and other banico offtnany to pav 
up U) 10 percent <ai <U'posi|s in those banks it <|f namitaifarv 
proof were forthcrjininy, and reqnestin;^ de!a«n's to pay if fur 
loans advaiKHsl Ui flwin !»y the Ihitish banks. Uelaors and 
creditors alike* ignored t!ie la^quest f^c'pfedts in japanrst^ lianks 
(or in other hanks dnriiiy the japain-se pn lod l xww very 
small in proportion to total <anreney f'irfadattt at. 

fn pk|y |{|^, Hank of tlirttinail tno-a impiniaitf and 
organized of the t laifyar was rei;e hioiu'd into the 

People's Hank iA Pairma. with ihr aid ot tla^ Pmrme^..e Ckiverin 
mem, the Japanesi’ Miiilary Adniini -traOh ay an*! the W^ku- 
hama Specie Ikanlo Some tlniiyms were !eii on the Hoard 
of Dirertors, and claityats manaited oaiua al ba' 4 , of the 
nnmefons fjrant'hes if -aid Im Inoe ntimlanrd torr\ iH’r h Jfow* 
ever, there can be little dou!4 tlial the Japane^.e rxercised real 
Control ovi*r llic* a hairs oi the bank. If srerns to have inadr 
few loans and to hav<’' riaad^ed ta^latively few diqiosjOn If niav 
have had some success coflretiny inlerrst on oh! loans by I IndP- 
jars, blit Kiieh success was probably not very |p*eat, 
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'he Aznd Hind Hank, connected with the Indian National 
y an<l the “ i ’rovisional Ciovcrnnient” of Subhas Chandra 
, ajijiears fo have coniined itself to financial operations in 
oction with the support of that arm}'. 

'he Hurma State Hank was urp;anized on January 15, 1944, 
I’ Ha Maunj;. successful manager of the Pegu Central 
K-rative Hank, as president of the Hoard of Dii'cctors. Plis 
ger brother, IJ Chit Iltun, formerly employed by the 
•■(tnn branch, Reserve Bank of India, was the bank’s man- 
It appe-ars to have been iirincipally a channel through 
h vast <juautiti(‘s of irrc<leemable paper money were issued, 
here is eviflence that it helped support the government and 
<-videuce that its earnings or deposits were proportionately 
t. It had plans for opening numerous branches, but the 
»d of Japanese rule was in.sttfficient fur the implementation 
.s ambit tons prograni. 

Tiiic RKirAim.iTATioN Period 

■several of the Hriti.sh exchange banks returned to Rangoon 
or promptly after the reoccupation. In view of Burma’s 
ility to export many commodities, and consequent inability 
tirchase very much abroad, the scope for such banks was 
•t!y limited. The only American bank — the National City 
k'of New York— has not yet returned, for Burma’s eco- 
:ic condition and exi.sting exchange restrictions in favor of 
c with .sterling area countries make large-scale trade with 
-British countries virtually impossible. 

Tlie Ihtrma Gasette of April 27, 1946, carried a renewed 
ce of the “Moneylenders Act, 1945” first notified from 
la on October 13, 1945. It provided for: 

1. Registration of all moneylenders. Those who did not 
register would be unable to use the courts for recovery 
of loans. 

2. Keeping of accounts in prescribed form, and issuing of 
receipts in prescribed form. 

3. Inspection of accounts by authorized officials. 
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*1. M’axiiniini rales of 12 percent {<>r senired and 18 percent 
for unsecured loans, 

5. Idle courts may reopen nione}’lendirpi( transactions at 
any iinic within six years. 

lliis Act applie<l throu^liout Ih'itish Ihjnna fn>m Xovem- 
her 2, It is extremely unfortunate that srmie siicii nuas™ 

ina* was not enacted aiul enforcu^d iti t!u' pt*ca\ar p^u'iud, well 
before tlu' 1930 deprc‘ssi< jiu It shotild l>e noird in fairness to 
the ( lu'ttyars, bowtnaan that tlua'e wtaa* few if aii\ snhstaiUiated 
char,t;a‘s at^ainsl thetn relating, in acH*nnnts, recedptv, rte. More- 
ov(*i% aflw“ tlu‘ onsel of the depression, studi iV\^ loans as they 
made apptaar to have h<‘en at !<nver raft‘s than tho>e previmisly 
prevail in[.p 

Reierence was made at the (aid oi ehappa v i pp. 85 So | to 
the ^"overnmenl proi^ram for the issnr of larpa* mimhcu's ai loans 
thron|»'h co-operative societit*s atui alsrt direci to individuals in 
oiaier to stimulate agricultural prtu!u<aion. dlie Io;ms appear 
to have been greatly appreciated and to have been of some 
assistance in stiniu!atin.c;' prcKfuctif an llu'n* is much ory^anizisl 
af^italioin however, tf.) have ihv ioajis ri*^ard«‘d as ^pffs. fhir 
this reasrjH it is t<Jo early to jmlirr flu- soundness or Mircc*ss tn 
the scheme. 

h” UTUKK Ih<OSPKi*TS 

Mfcst schemes for solution of f?nrma*s af^Tarian problems 
lay heavy emphasis an solutimi ni ihr land-tenuie prfiblesii and 
particularly <m repurchase of land from ^ lietivars and ofln^r 
large absentee ow*ners, hVw would MtggeHi I'hat ilu* Clirttvvars, 
Ihinuese moruyvkiiders* Dawstuis Raidn aUfi ^dmilar private 
prewar sources (Vin cope with this huge probinn on<* is 

necessarily bifccd fsack im plans for some foifii uf ^aate Isink 
or state credit extended flirotigli co^operafive eredif sorirtito, 

\birioiiK plans have t^een worla^d out !fV oliietals and noro 
officialH for setting up state land niorigagc' fiuiilw, u< well as 
smaller credit utiknis for the provi^don of slifui anti iiifiuamali- 
atiolcriti hvans. llirse latter would .lUilinarily operate with 
honorary (unpaid I iiiaitaging ecunmiiters to keep dfiwii llie 
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overhead costs and the rate of interest. In the final analysis, 
however, it would seem essential that the Burma Government 
provide hitherto unheard-of sums if even a tolerable solution 
of Burma’s problem of rural indebtedness is to be found. This 
is no simple matter, for, as will be shown in the following 
chapter, the budget is woefully unbalanced and prospects for 
tapping new sources of public revenue are poor, whereas needs 
for government expenditure on rehabilitation are immense. 
Moreover, the cry of peasants’ unions and others for regarding 
the loans given out in the spring and summer of 1946 as gifts 
(Iocs not increase prospects for setting up a sound system of 
rural finance under government sponsorship. 

The provision of finance for urban life appears to be much 
less difficult, provided the assumption is made that British, 
Indian, and Chinese firms arc going to continue in possession of 
a large sector of Burmese commerce and industry. The Ex- 
change Banks, as well as Indian and Chinese banks, will pre- 
sumably be in a position to provide adequate exchange and 
general banking facilities. Should the present or a similar na- 
tional government continue in power, it may commence to 
implement a policy in the field of credit which would provide 
for state banking on a large scale to care for Burmese enter- 
prises engaged in industry and trade. The problems to be en- 
countered by such a program would seem to be formidable, 
although not necessarily insurmountable. 



XXV 


vvniAi: MXAXd^: 

Sl'M M AHV 

lUjRMA was part of India niuii April I, Alms thrrr were 

only f«)nr years and nmntlw <n fairly imrinal Mp(*ratiin! 

of the liurinesc l)tid.i;*i‘t befcaa* the otithr<‘ak f)f war in the Pacific 
engulfed hUirniese eennonna fn fac't. the niisia nf war in 
luiropc (KTtirred (^nly twd years and five mniiflis aftm' separro 
lion, *n)<l Ihinna's customs reventic'v and r? riain typf^s of vx^ 
pcnditiire were inlliienced theref)}. Hie <»p(-ning of tlie Purnia 
Road in January also iniluencrd the craintry's !is(%al affairs 
Prior to separation, customs, income tax. salt revenue, and 
excise <!iitics were ctdiecled as centra! revi*nue !#y titc ( lovern- 
nienl of India, (hi t!u‘ other hand, fhe salaries (O' most of the 
higher officials, with cona^sponding pension pavnieul wt»re 
<lehitaf>Ie Indian central rt‘venue. I^tokar^e. of c^airse, was a 
centra! responsihifily as long as Purma ua . pail t*i India, Cus- 
toms duties were not leviis! on goiniv from fmlia until a few 
months liefore tlie enuhreak of war in P^4P 

Land revenue and caisloius were the rluku” revimue items, 
while police and pensions wvrv fht* cliief expeudilnrrs until 
PPL! 40 when deieu'^e loomed larjpur fhiriiia*>. del*! was 
Ks. 505,44iJI00 on July 41, PML ovc^r half of winch repre- 
sentef! cxi|4lal iiiveslnieiii in lln* Ihirma Railways. Unis file deft! 
w^as guite sina!! in proportion to |ir*|iuIation ami nalional incfime. 

In view* ot the rather chaotic stale td‘ Ihirnn^sr economy 
generally during the Japatu^e oceupatioiu and in parliciilar in 
view of the progressive inliafion *if Ja|atieHc-issiied ciirreticy, 
IhinnaX wart'iiiie finance may he di'^iiiissed as of lillle iiii|ior- 
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tance except as a lesson to posterity. Inflation soon made gov- 
ernnicnt salaries seem insignificant — a month’s salary of a 
junior official often being insufficient to buy one change of 
clothes. Naturally bribery and corruption flourished more than 
in normal limes, as harrassed officials tried to secure enough 
money to keep pace with the rising cost of living. 

Under the Government of Burma Act (Section 374) “No 
burden shall be irnixjscd on the revenue of Burma except for 
the jiurposes t)f Burma or some part of Burma.” Numerous 
items in the budget were “non-votable” and hence subject en- 
tirely to the discretion of the Governor. These included his 
own salary and allowances and the salaries and allowances of 
numerous .senior officials, as well as charges on pensions, ecclesi- 
astical affairs, etc. Most expenditures, however, were subject 
to legislative debate and vote, bills being first introduced in 
the House of Representatives. The Auditor General was a 
crown appointee, and was removable only “in like manner on 
like grounds” as judges of the High Court. 

Revenue 

Burma’s revenue for 1940—41 was officially given as 
Rs. 174,210,000. It is interesting to note that this is 65 percent 
greater than the 1940 revenues of French Indo-China, with a 
considerably larger population, and 22 percent greater than the 
Siamese central revenue for the same period. In the case of Indo- 
China, however, it is likely that local units (i.e., the five “coun- 
tries” of the Indo-Chinese Union) bore a larger share of total 
expenditures than was borne by the corresponding local units in 
Burma. Table 37 (p. 318) gives budget and actual figures for 
revenue during the entire period between separation from India 
and the Japanese invasion. 

It will be noted that land revenue stood first in four out of 
five years. The as.sessment of land revenue was carried out 
by a long and careful process. Each of the thirty-seven regular 
districts was “settled” every twenty or thirty years by a party 
under the control of a senior civil servant. This party of about 
fifty, including menials, spent about two years in surveying 
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practical I}- every square yard of agricultural land in the district, 
making detailed maps showing the contour of every kasin or 
embankment. 1 he local thcintodis, or advisers, went with set- 
tlement officers over every tract of land, giving opinions as to 
the fertility, liability to food, etc., of each kzvet (area sur- 
rounded by embankments) even though the average kwet cov- 
ered much less than an acre. 

d'he party then worked out a normal gross outturn for the 
better <|uality laud, and an assumed cost of production, the 
balance being “nett produce value” upon which was based the 
revenue jtayable for the twenty years or more until the next 
settlement (except as special exemptions might be granted in 
the interim). It was sometimes found that the application of 
this system to poorer qualities of land gave costs higher than 
normal gross outturn, thus making the system unworkable. In 
actual practice, therefore, the rents actually paid, the gross out- 
turn, and other factors were taken into account to determine 
the I'ates payable on inferior grades of land. 

The system appears to have been fairly satisfactory to 
landowners as long as prices were rising, but when in the 1930’s 
there was a drastic fall in the price of rice, with no correspond- 
ing fall in land revenue (no fall at all, in most cases), the bur- 
<len of the tax was the cause of frequent and loud complaints. 

Perhaps the most readable account of Burma’s land revenue 
system is found in J. S. Furnivall’s Political Economy of 
Burniad 

Land revenue includes numerous other items in addition to 
the direct taxes on land, as described in the foregoing. For in- 
stance, the 1941-42 land-revenue estimates break down as 
.shown in the tabulation on the following page. 

I'he thathameda and capitation taxes were originally some- 
what similar to income taxes, but in course of time they had 
become ectuivalent to a head tax, or a household tax. It had 
come to be a flat tax per household, being called a thathameda 
lax in Upper Burma and a capitation tax in Lower Burma. 

> l<'iini!vaU, Political liconomy of Burma (Burma Book Club, Rangoon, 
1938), i>p. 246 If. 
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llic first iki ]\Iaw guvcrmiient, in FU7, dccrrrc} tlir .gradual 
alioliliun of both taxes, and the 1041 42 bnd,t;ci was tlu^ last in 
which they appeared. 

LAX!) lUiVESVE HtO'MPIS. ln41 4J 


{ ihtiii/ri rsiiiHiitt i 

I*a,nd rcvi'tua* pti^pcr ... 3S.Sn7,nnri 

f'ihlierirs .... . , . , . . . . . 

i'apltat ion lax . . . . ... 74,700 

O'hathanu’da tax ... !7‘l.700 

PtOrolcuiu ruyaltie- . .. 4,0?Ni,MUi) 

*M ininc' ruyaltit*.-^ . I.OJ7.otUJ 

Other ti«‘t rcc<npt‘-' . . 7!.o0fi 

lhaal .... .... ... 40 . 705,1 )0( ) 


Opium and licjunr contributed about ca|na!l\ to Ihe excise 
duties. Opium smoking was much inor<' common tliau in Whast* 
ern cotinlrit'S, laUh becaiist* ot tin- ptcseiice oi a coiiHideral>lc 
( dhnese minority {(‘liiiu'sc being the chii’f users in Ihirma as in 
many other countries ), and also bc<*ause «}f proximify tf> exten- 
sive opium-growing areas in the Shan Stales ant! ihv Kachin 
Hills, (dpium cenik! la* snuiggleOl in from dioe ateas anci sold 
more cheaply tlian in the \\*rst, in ^piic* of cofi>faii! and com- 
mendable vigilance ini the part of thr Mxci*w‘ f >epai fineiit staff 
and frequent arrests and enuvictious. 'fhefr mere i inveinmcmt^ 
Cfintrolka! sliops lor sah^ oi opium ta licnisr holders, and 
cjfficial idiorts mere <iireeti*d toward reduidiig the munber c»f such 
holders with conscqiumt reduction in the revenue itom tliis 
source. 

Liquor drifikiiig mas imwfi common in Liirnia tiian in 
Europe and America, |;crhafrs chirl!;r becauM* of ichgious ta- 
boos. hbaing Lnrmans rniili Europexan and American rdiic:o 
tions, hcovcvcr, oficn murner! irom abncitl mifli a l*c4c for 
strong drink. 

l.a.imjiarison ol leciapu tinder thi* heading mdlli 

expemlitiircH tinder l!i«* same heading i sec 1 able 37. p, JIH| 
indicates that fcu’csts maor run at a liantls#aiir profit to the 
gc/\Trriiimit» althoiigli commercial firms did inoxi of liir actual 
niarkciing of tcali%vooii 
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Customs rcvcnncs were almost of equal importance with 
laud revenue, even before the 1941 Trade Agreement which 
would have permitted the taxation of goods entering Burma 
from India. It should be noted that nearly three-fifths of 
Huriiia.’s imports came from India, and hence were not subject 
to tariff <lutic.s before 1941. In the postwar period, therefore, 
the taxation of Indian products, even at the mild rates agreed 
upon in 1941, should soon cause customs to take first place 
among sources of income. 

Income taxes were ordinarily collected at source, and were 
similar to the taxes in force in India. From April 1, 1941, 
income and super taxes took about 3 percent of incomes be- 
tween Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 3,000 per year, about 8 percent of 
incomes between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 15,000, and approximately 
25 [)ercent of those over Rs. 100,000 annually.^ 

A source of revenue which was of negligible importance 
before the war, but which may eventually become significant, 
was motor-vehicle taxes, which, under the heading “Other 
Principal Heads of Revenue” (see Table 37) amounted to 
Rs. 028,000 in the 1941-42 budget. Even that figure was con- 
si<lerably above normal prewar receipts on account of the in- 
crea.scd volume of motor traffic occasioned by the Burma Road. 

Expenditures 

Burma’s expenditures were below revenue receipts in the 
immediate prewar period, and only in 1940-41 and 1941-42 
di<l they increase so rapidly as to give a slightly unbalanced 
budget. The figtires of expenditures from the separation from 
India in 1937 to the last prewar budget are given in Table 38. 

As noted above, Burma’s forests much more than paid their 
own way. Likewise, receipts from land revenue were many 
limes larger than expenditure on land-revenue assessment and 
collection. On the other hand, the Burma Railways, although 
state-owned, had a separate budget. Were this not so, the item 
“Interest” (Table 38) could not be around the six-million 

- CjtjVfrninent of Bwrnia press communique, Rangoon Times, April 20, 
l‘Ml. 
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mark, iti view of the fact that Itunna’s total <lcbt was over five 
huiulred iiiillioii rupees. R(mt;hly •Klpeircnt of Dunna’s public 
iiuleiitedness related to items other than the Ihiriua Railways, 
an<l it is only the interest on that portion which is included in 
'Table u 8 . 


'rAiti.i-: .58 

Ib\i»KNI>r'n*RKS OF THh ( ioVl K N* M FN" T UV 

(In th(>usittuis of 7UiHU*s^ 


ItOUb 


v.K>, ::if 


coo u 

VMl it 

LaiHl revontie 

•b!M2 

ru-h\i 

.'i.ti'.'i) 

OcITS 

fbflOO 

Fomsts 

ri.iwit 

foOs.V 

fb i:ii 

Ibr2i; 


Interest 


t;.r(7 

tbStD 

iblUti 

lb dug 

D^^bt rffiindinij: 

I(KI2S 

s.fU.^ 

s , 7 * 2 

lbfI2 

lbH72 

C»(‘n<^ral adiiiinist ration . * . . . 

1 1 . IXl 

1 1 * kVJ 

! 1 . T.'.i t 

1 '2.. 

1 1 .ttli? 

•hLsti(!e 

D ,C’|S 


D. lyi 


a.'t'is 

Jails 

ti.tiSti 


:b4ij 

4,1/2 

*1,1 f)G 

!PoIire 

Id, ms 

i.'i.f-tit 


It;, III,' 

bb 7 tbl 

Education 


lb tlM 

n.v;:; 

U).u::ri 

1 ( 1.812 

Medical 

4/m:\ 

•t-vta 

4otyi 

4»:/j2 

f j;{)7 

AiJrrictiHun^ 

1 .(C'i 

1,1. t','.) 

I. hi; 

1 ,2/ii 

1 ,:;gi 

Divil works 


d\/:d 

12,L9J 

12. '.Hit 

!2.U)!> 

Pensions 

Other non-inilitary 

IldDT 

1 f » * * »4 

1 L7us 

ifb'ish 

1.',.512 

expeiKli turns 

Mlliiiiry expendiiunFs: 

2Dnni 

2s, i:i2 

2#Mdn 

2nuS7l 

aii.itw 

Defence servh*es eflective. 
Defence services 


llbFJH 

Id, 

2tb ins 

* » rljf; 

luai-eiTeetive 

i)rt7 

su; 

VJ'J 

'It;; 

47 H 

Front i<‘r force 

h/x:o 


fbi 22 

r » 2^2 

7.:m 

Ihdals 



IM/20S 1 


|S2JthH 

*■ S'btt yn : I' 5 » ul : - it : - C7 ■,'* . / ' 

ni 5 

- " w *' r, ; * 

I * n , 

‘‘^'0 Fr 

a! ^ r 4 f > 

I93H .inti 'Id, iimmu Ji 


t ‘Si'.' ’ j 1 

‘ ’ D r 


tt.r viU'ic 


All itent in the expenditures table which ; 4 iould be noted i.s 
“Debt Refuiuli!!,!.;." Iji l(». for iustatic*-. Rs. 8 . 772 , <K )0 

was paid off on the national debt and still fb.ere was a nwenne 
surplus of Rs. ( ndv in lopt 41 . tmder the stress 

of greatly increased iiiiliiarr expenditures, did tlie deficit <%\ec-ed 
provi.sion for tle-bt refunding. 

ft wa.s a conuttoti practice in prewar Ihirma to tlistinguish 
between “natiojidittilding" and “adininistrative*’ functions of 
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the Burma Government. The former consisted chiefly of edu- 
cation, public health, agriculture, co-operation, cottage indus- 
tries, and public works. The latter consisted of general admin- 
istration, courts, jails, police, etc. According to the Second 
Interim Report of the Fiscal Committee, 1938: 

.... the nation-building services on which the well-being and 
prosperity of the country in considerable measure depend have been 
and still are sacrificed to an undue extent in favour of the more 
purely administrative services. 

While it is easy to see that education or the building of a 
new road may make a permanent improvement in the nation, 
it is not so clear that general administration deserves less public 
esteem. Unless law and order are maintained and taxes fairly 
collected, it would seem fruitless to attempt to increase suppoi't 
to schools and other desirable public undertakings. 

The Chairman of the Fiscal Committee was Mr. James 
Baxter, the financial adviser, who had previously served in 
the same capacity in Siam. The 1938-39 expenditure on 
education in Siam was 14,700,000 baht, or about 88 percent 
more (taking current exchange rates into account) than the 
Ks. 9,494,000 included under education in the Burmese budget. 
In both cases there were local schools, monasteries, mission 
schools, etc., wherein the centi'al government made no financial 
contribution, or a partial contribution only. Thus the figures 
cited above seem roughly comparable. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in 1932—33 the Siamese expenditure on education was 
only 5,200,000 baht. A vigorous campaign for universal liter- 
acy had nearly trebled the budget by 1938-39. 

On the other hand, Burmese expenditures on medicine and 
public health considerably exceeded Siamese expenditures, being 
Rs. 5,799,000 against 2,067,275 baht. On balance, therefore, 
it would seem that Burma was approximately in step with its 
.sister nation in regard to public provision of “nation-building” 
services. O'hc Burma highway system was somewhat more 
complete and adecpiate than that of Siam, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Burma appears to have been somewhat 
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ahead its Siamese counterpart, hut the c<eopcrative niovcnient 
seems to have had ^reat<‘r government stimulus in Siam 
than in lUirma, and there were greater etTorts un tlu‘ part of 
the state to bring Siamese citizens intocfjiitrol uf laige industrial 
and commercial enterprises in a manner tu4 yet attempted by 
the (jovernment of Burnun 


Dkut 


Btirnua's <lc!>t was remarkaljly small, amounting to (ui!y Rs. 
565,442,000 or less than Rs, 34 iku eapila. If tiu* approxi- 
mately Rs. 330,000,000 owed to India on ataamnt cO” the Burma 
Railways is excluded, the debt \\orks out at a little^ envr Rs. 14 
per capita. Since the Burma Railways had fjegun to <Mrn the 
full 3)6> percent interest on its <MpitaIi/ation with t!ie opening 
of the Burma Road, it seems fail to t*ake the ho^cr figtire for 
per capita def)t. Thv breakdown of the (4overnnient tU" Burma’s 
total indel.»tedncss is as folhnvs: 


P.irf tK « 


Burma's debt to India 

Post office saviiiigs Isiuk deposits ....... 

Provident ftinrls and father unfunded debt 


Burma Railway lioard 

a ) Ibanadent fiinri Rs. 17 , 5 u 5 Sflio 

b) Depreciaiion reserve fund .. . - ,.Ko o,!Ho,fMio 


Ikes! cdlice fjve-year cash eertifieaies 


* f» 

JiiS. U, |S 4 t 
i /t’wfiS'ir 

..M,7.S3,tKX) 


'>,7'('VKK) 


'I'otal 


Sf> 5 , 44 i,fKlO 


It was cxjHTlvd tliat tht* c!cl(t t«i v\t,uU hv hi lull 

by about l‘>80. However, a iltvatb- ot pfucr ami of piahitablr 
operation of fbe Ibiruia K>iilv.'a3s roiUi! taiabU* a ijuH'h nuttv 
prompt liquidatiott of tin* roimir^’s laitstatnliii” flrla. On «!u- 
other Iiasul. war and tin* Japaiirw inva‘»ion. -Aiih nrrrssary 
rebuilding of nitich of tlu* Murtna Hath\av’s and immnicrabU: 
brifif'es, to|^cthcr witli unknown but vt-ry larj,;r rxjH'mbturrs on 
many aspt-cls of rdiabiJitation, will hicrra'it' jiurma’.s «k*bt 
sevrra! fold within tlur iwJit finv 
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The Japanese Period 

The Japanese-sponsored Ba Maw government published a 
Financial and Economic Annual in July 1943, giving the figures 
shown in Table 39. 

TABLE 39 


Revenues and Expenditures undei?. the Japanese 


SoiU'ce 

Customs 

Income tax 

Excise 

Ibxcise duties j 

Registration 

Registration of motor vehicles 

Other taxes and duties 

Land revenue 

Forests 

State lottery 

Stamps 

Administration of justice 

Police 

Miscellaneous (special) 

Adjustment with Nipponese Military Administration 
Mihcellaneous (Peace Preservation Committee, etc.) 

Local rates and taxes 

General administration 

Jails 

Medical 

Public health 

Itducatiou 

Stationery and printing 

Agriculture 

Irrigation 

Civil works 

Co-operative credit 

Industries 

lA)sts , 

Taxes on mills ' 

Succession tax 

Interest 

Recovery of old loans and lost funds 

Brought forward 


Rupees 

1942-43* 

177,295 

2,207,322 

2,744,997 

14,118 

68,333 

6,484,220 

462,324 

98,008 

193,394 

272,923 

446,846 

5,700 

6,590,000 

1,261,751 

580,780 

78,097 

10,160 

2,164 

3,691 

3,680 

21,404 

16,894 

74,929 

9,456 

2,283 

70 

5,264 


Rupees 

1943-44t 

.... t 

8.024.000 
f 6,052,000 
I 5,348,000 

222,000 

89.000 

10.000 

32,281,000 

7.623.000 
800,000 

1.764.000 

780.000 

421.000 


100,000 


215,000 

39 V, 000 

20,000 

608, 660 


2.146.000 

1.437.000 
100,000§ 
100,000 
200,000 

1 , 000 || 


Total revenues 21,836,103 68,732,000 


* Eight months ending March 31, 1943, actuals. 

tYear ending March 31, 1944, e.stimatcs, possibly far from the actual results. 
t ‘‘Cuhtoms revenue is not shown in the budget for 1943-44; but it is likely that 
a considenaltU* sum is forthcoming as the revenue realized under this head for the 
prevums fnianeial year is nearly Rs. 3 millions.’* 

§ Rates of tax: 


Rrocjuce of ucemdis Rs. 5 per 10 tons 

Prodmx* of sawmdts Rs. S per 10 tons 

Produce of od mills Rs. S per 100 viss 

I’roducc of wheat flour nulls Rs, 1 per cwt. 


I! After this budget was made up it was discovered that the balance brought for- 
wawd was about Ks. 4,500,000. 
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TAliLK .59 (^Cimtinucd) 

KXi'KNI)iTrK!'..S 


I><‘IKirtm<:‘iUvs!I Ri 3 |Vf 6 

Polict* (5 itcni.s) 

Loral I )istrirt ('nnnnissionci s ... ... 

Ltihlir Workb Hiirrau .. 

iUifi'au of kaiiication K()S,f)35 


fl llic exp<fnditure*? repotted oinrt.dly tor the ej^ht nradh', rnthtn: Marrf; I , 

.'imfnJTited^ If) Kf. lddi' 87 , 08 d, hioketi {SnvMi ittto u'r so jii th.e (iirl oS nlioh \\v%r Uie 


four '»peei{ac;iU>' liuted. 

IhtflKeted evprtidst tu r’.® ■* Rtspeet 

Pnine Ministrrk^ Dcpartnicut ( Propap,au4a, <trj ,... . , , 5,1U1,K32 

*Miiiistry of Mnaiice . , . 

Ministry of ntauic Alfairs C LoHct% rtr.i . . 

Ministty <if I auuls and AKriotdtnr<* .. , . d,f|ni^d 54 

Ministry of Rrtsai.stnuiitJji atui Luhlir WoiLs . .. , . 5,J54do8 

Ministiy of (Joninunre and huhatry ... , (>ri5/^^ds 

Minister of Juflit'ial Ad’airs 

Ministry of p'orcsts and Mine“ . dJdd.rSoH 

Kf ini.stry of ( Vnnincrce, f.aboiir and hrlustiv .. 5.Kin,442 

MJijistry of ivlucation, Public Health an<l Mtunrip.d Allans . . 

C'ivil Defense Scrvi(X\s Pd)4dis 

lUsrnicst; Army L!.db7[o5b 

h">ctraordinary cdiar^es , . . , L47d.47d 

Capital outlay <'»n Pad<iy Purtiiase Scheme . . , , . , , 5K,o'<5j4b 

Lmn to C'orporafion of Kai4p>on d5l'fd0f| 

Mi.sc(dlaiU‘t)ns infi’pOf) 

iJ'd4I7,MC) 


R('%x*mn‘s 

Expenditttres . . . 
Surplus 
I )ef}rit 


prMUAnv 

fOtpr’r i 

'P?4d 'i\ 



,74.v, t 


I****' 

!*nn 44 
ffPd 

12*d4l7J4H 
Hb‘ 0 ‘ 7 ' i.p’i 


*• IPnIl-ntrd exprndiOjf e'i f..r the ,* 

If* Iliix -ujm h» nut the r 

A*’ the Njpp'-arie Mda-isy A'XuoenJoae 
tt®, /,lh6»U>o froui the .s.utte noao r 


4 i, .j,- * a 
etui's, * r‘ 
fu oe-Kx*' 


tep ate*!, 
r e 4?^ 

! fr*, ?U «j|' 


It is very df>uh!fu! if the fureypiino fir^urrs imfr a dose 

1 1 sc nil>LtiK c ff> file urfnal s!at<* alfaifN lu lPfrfii*L 

llie lin> 4 (rvHsive inllatinn rxperitaired hv tlio ruiiiifry thriniciL 
idit the iHTifal fii JapaiieHi* otaii|4‘i*iMn is aiLpIr' ex'idriiix* that 
the hticIi^H %vas nnmli niurr inn ui halanrf^ fitaii wmiiIiI hv 
c #itial h\ tlii* fij 4 iires just cilv<l, Of fiuirh o{ iiioiiey 

sjient ill iiiiriiia diiriip^ fita! prrju'4 was spnit clirrrfk' hy ifiv 
Jap<ini*sc? military a!itlicfitirt‘», win^ vast tjiiamif iip.; nf 

ipitcs prmtiHi III Japaic In a senst\ siwh c*x|iriiftitiirrs c}o rad 
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concern the budget of Burma. However, their inflationary 
effect helped to reduce the purchasing power of money dis- 
bursed by the Ba Maw government, and generally handicapped 
that government in carrying out its functions. 

A reform claimed by the Finance Minister in the Financial 
and liconotnic Annual was the collection of land revenue in 
kind. An obvious and laudable precaution against inflation! 
Excise duties ai)pear to have covered a considerable range of 
prcjducts, including iron and steel, salt, sugar, matches, mechani- 
cal lighters, cigarettes, kerosene, gasoline, and silver. Col- 
lections on account of land i-evenue and forests appear to have 
shrunk grcatl}', coincident with a great slackening of activity 
in agriculture and forestry. 

In view of the publicity given to the Burma Defense Army, 
it seems highly improbable that twelve million inflated rupees 
.Huffleed for the training and upkeep of that army, as indicated 
by the budget figures for 1943-44. Flowever, the Japanese 
appear to have generously assumed part of the cost by the 
simple process of issuing more notes. The Indian Independ- 
ence Army of S. C. Bose is reported to have been financed by 
the rump Bose government, which levied a 20 to 50 percent 
“capital levy” on Indian businessmen in Burma. 

Japanese commercial firms paid no taxes to the Ba Maw 
government, and of course the Japanese army was tax-exempt 
in all respects. The Japanese seem to have encouraged the 
rcimposition of the thathameda tax, for in Flenzada in 1944 
the house tax was Rs. 3 and in Meiktila it was Rs. 5. Cattle 
were taxed one rupee per head per month. Fishing nets were 
taxed Rs. 2/8/0 annually if they were used without a boat, or 
R.s. 10 if used from a boat. 

In general, the Japanese period presents a picture of hope- 
less confusion in the fiscal field, occasioned by an unsound 
eccmomic system generally, and particularly by the issuance of 
great quantities of irredeemable currency. That period lasted 
about three years, and leaves behind it an economy the rebuild- 
ing of which will place a heavy strain on Burmese finance for 
many years. 
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KeHABU-I VATHiS 

llie I5rilish Military Administration and tin* civilian |^ov- 
ernincnt inheritcfl a heart-hrcakin^i^: I>r£>!>l(‘nr Prodiictic 
of the coniniodities Ihirnia fornuTly exported has falUai so low 
as to leave a very sh\^‘ht inarijin for export ; and transp( niation, 
mining-, and inainifactnre recpiire grtvat expenditnnss ffa* la^ha- 
t)ilitation before normal exports can possibly be restored, Snch 
rehabilitalif>n calls for ex]>enditnrcs many tinucs .greater than 
normal prewar expenditures. 'Idle 47 hianuv is roni^lih^ 

estimated at Rs. 21(),(H)(>,CK)(), against expenditnro i>f approxi- 
mately Rs, 1,(KK),000.()CXh 

Agitatifin by C ornmunist groups. a>sistcHi b\ some Socialist 
groups, against payment of laml r<*veniu’ hindered to sotnc ex- 
tent the planting of crops in RMt) and RM7 and may raist* \ rxing 
problems in ftilnre years ‘prol^ems which may (oit down a 
leading source of govta'nnuaU income 

The reacliness of the government fo c'xplort* all possible 
sources of revdine is indicated by tlie fnlhoviiig pn-^s eono 
nnini({tie 

His Rxcelkaicy the iduvernor Iras assrntcf! to the Rmrma Finance 
Act c4 19 ‘Rk on Septeinher 20, |o|0^ which provides for: 

i. The canitiimance in 1^46 17 of the foliioving taxes and duties: 
a) dlu* existing provisions regarding inroiui* tax and Huperdax, 
hi The (existing provisiun^ r<*garding Salt Dutw 
r) The i’xisting provisaais rcganling additional sail iinpiul ciuty. 
d I Hie pnssent inland podal rales; and 

ii. the increase in the following taxes and duties : 

Cl Duty on motor .pint to ftr raioal from Ihiiteeii to lliifam 
aimas per Imperial gallon: 

f) Increase of elimm annas and onr rupee respectively in the 
excise duly leviable on /daoa/Mn/ ;sikI t*llier sugar frxeept 
palnn’ra } ; 

g) Increase by llld percent in ilm rales of rxiisr duty uu iiipior 
manufactured in }inrm:i; 

/i ) Increase by percent in the micNof exii'-*e duly on matches 
inamifactiinai in Burma: 


iVcfe SriactisFrr 4^^* 
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/) Increase in the existing rates of Betting Tax with effect froir 
October 1, 1946 to 10 percent on all bets at race meetings 
(including bets with bookmakers). 

Increases under (e), (f), (ff) and (h) above shall have immediate 
effect. 

Whether because of confidence in the Government’s long- 
run financial position, or because of lack of suitable alternative 
means of investment, Rs. 20,000,000 of three-month Gov- 
ernment of Burma Treasury Bills were offered on September 
1 7, 1946, and were oversubscribed at a rate which yielded three- 
fourths percent per annum.* 

Rang'oon Corporation was not in much better immediate 
financial condition than the Government of Burma. Replying 
to que.stions from a member of the Interim Municipal Corpora- 
tion, U So Nyun, the Commissioner, revealed that estimated 
income for 1946-47 was only Rs. 5,221,000, against Rs. 8,276,- 
551 for 1940-41. Expenditures were estimated as Rs. 32,960,- 
945 greater than receipts. In answer to questions as to the 
adeipiacy of Corporation resoudrees, U So Nyun replied : 

The present resources of the Corporation are inadequate for 
undertaking any major reconstruction or rehabilitation work. It 
i.s under.stood that Rs. 16,200,000 will be advanced by Government 
for this purpose for 1945-46 and 1946-47, but this amount falls 
far short of the estimated cost. ... It is the responsibility of Gov- 
ernment to finance the reconstruction of the City as the damage 
was caused l)y the war. 


Recent Budgets 

The “revised estimates” of revenue and expenditure for 
approximately eight months of the financial year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, showed revenues of Rs. 97,700,000 and ex- 
penditures of Rs. 202,300,000.® 

Approximately Rs. 111,500,000 was borrowed from the 
British Government during this period. The estimated deficit 
for the full year 1SH6— 47 was Rs. 192,300,000 under the head- 

lind., September 20, 1946. 

Press statement by the Honorable Thakin Mya, Finance Member, 
Government of Burma. Times oj Burma, April 9, 1947. 
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int,’" '‘R(‘vrniu^ (leficit'' and Rs. 30r>,r()0,U(H) tnidca- the heading' 
'‘Deiicit on loans and advances by < Io\ ( ‘apital ex- 
pcnditiirc and rchalhhtat ion totaK*d Rs. 573/100, (K H). [iv adding 
tlicsc llina* lignrcs it is possible io argne tliat lUniija's htuiget 
fen* the current year is nnhalanced t<» tlie extent uf billion 
rnpees, 

Acc'orclitig to the b'inanee Mtnuber: 

deficits in -IT ate to a rxtmf dne to tlu^ 

evaiaiation liabilities and to iht' ite‘vita!4y larfp' po',;M*ani of rcnano 
trnetion and rehabilitation, 'bbe-^c ai<‘ of ri.ino* nt tn rc^cnna’ng <ir 
will not rixair to the same extent in fntnie w'.st ^ Xevej tliele^s it in 
chviotX'^ that (3ov<‘rninenf mu>t addo."^'- ito-h to il.<‘ t:/P uf effe<iing 
all possii)b‘ ecoiuanies in th(‘ adminiurat i‘ ai aiid of :‘.rrn i ing the 
inaxinuim reveanu's by uay of taxation and intennal !*<anH . . . . 
to <a)unterart intlationary and othen* trfalrneie'*. inimiod to tbe u‘« 
esta!>]ishnK'nt of a sound eemioiuy. d’iii> la?'>b i'*. ongagiiig and will 
contintH^ to (mgagt* the rarno>‘t attrrdion »?! t lovrinniefit . 

C'hief among new tax nu*aatrco v. as tin' inronie lax on 
agrictilfttral income, inirodma'd in Se-ptomber RMr^ and esti- 
niatc<I to yh‘ld Rs. Mtoo in RMo 47, Acaua! cml!i\'afors 

arc exeinj)!, but large landlords and mone\ lenders own most <jf 
Lo\vc!r Ihirma land aiul prc4ott‘d bittrrly. 

Caisfeans are yielding very smiviaelory rvvvtnu\ the March 
Hbf7 t4)!al being Rs. H,K333*437 

.V basic fmaia^ia! attreemenl w;o. :c%'it4if’d Apail 3t^ RMJ, 
between the Jiritisli and lUirmese t ioveininent'H. and fi.niSiird 
of May 22. RM7. gives fla- text as fMlovo.: 

!, llie ('lovernmenl of fbirma ree**giu-r ihr- \iial imp'Olaina* of 
fostering genta'a! conlalenei" in fbirina' . w uHit^nn'N and wip:u‘ity to 
reslon* lier ecotioinie and finata sal posiiiiai, and wtt!i thd object 
in view they ha\‘e intiiualcd their djrei don fe. faf,e iuiiiH'diafe and 
firm nieastires to iiHn*e:ise levf’inuo,, to I i fshaiioie., pi t joverio 
mciif expendif unx and to wiifirlraw wsrplus purehasjng pMwer fiami 
circiilatioin in particular by siimidating '.aAiig. among the ipairral 
|Hiblitx 

FTiiinsj in ers« i‘imfs, Ktm 

Ihlhl, Aiiril 4, I bar, 

^ Aca* e/ 7, 1^47, 
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2. His Majesty’s Government agree to increase their contribu- 
tion towards the deficit on Burma’s Ordinary Budget for 1946-47 
to an amount not exceeding £12 million .... Any unspent balance 
on the grant of £2.5 million .... previously promised in aid of 
the b‘'ronticr Areas Budget for 1946^7 will also be available for 
this purpose. 

3. 11 is Majesty’s Government take note of the statement of 
the Government of Burma that the Government of Burma will not 
he capable of making any further contribution to defence beyond 
the 335 lakhs already included in the Budget. 

'Fhe Government of Burma maintain the view that in principle 
the estimated co.st of maintaining troops in Burma, including the 
cost of supplies and services required by these troops, on a peace- 
time basis, to meet the peace-time requirements of Burma, is an 
approjiriate charge on Burma revenues, without prejudice to 

(a) the eventual decision as to the strength and composition of 
the Burma Army ; 

(b) a decision on the figures o£ cost now being calculated by 
Burma Command; 

(c) the statement on capacity to pay quoted above ; 

and they agree accordingly to furnish His Majesty’s Government 
as soon as possible with a reply to the Burma Office letter of 22nd 
February, 1947, setting out their counter-proposals in detail on this 
basis .... 

4. His Majesty’s Government agree to make advances to 
Burma towards the net expenditure in 1946-47 on Projects (in- 
cluding public utilities, etc., within a ceiling of £18,375,000 .... 

5. The Government of Burma agree to pay over to His 
Majesty’s Government the proceeds from the sale of Civil Affairs 
Service (Burma) stores which are not lend-lease equipment brought 
from the United States of America. They also agree that on the 
lifluidation of any of the Projects the proceeds of the sale of their 
capital assets shall be paid over in reduction of outstanding loans 
after deducting the cost of liquidation. It is further agreed that 
there shall be the fullest exchange of information relating to the 
Prnject.s between the two Governments, and that the liquidator shall 
furnish to Ili.s Majesty’s Government any information which they 
may recptire relating to the disposal of the assets. 

6. It i.s agreed between the two Governments that the possi- 
bility of converting part of the interest-free loan into a grant, 
referred to in paragraph 5 of Annex B to the London Agreement, 
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shall remain open for further consideration in the li.tjht of future 
developments in the general economic and linaneial situation. 

Signed on hehalf of His Majesty's tlovenmient 
in the I’nited Kingdom: 

j. I. (’. t "homhik 

Signed on hehalf of the Government of Ihirma. 

'rnAMX Mva 

Rangoon’ 

3!)Tif Aeioi., l'M7. 

GrTfUK rKoSl'KCTS 

Although the immediate fntuia* is daiK indeed, there is g(,(,d 
reason to In-Iieve that Ihirnia’s eeitiiomy In essentiall) sound, 
tliat the prewar level of exports may he .attained m mn^t Cdin- 
niodities in a few years, and that there v. ill la* a fairly depend- 
alile world-wide demand for fhirniese priuineis. 

'Urns Burma’s chance-, of securing a much needed ham 
fr(im the International hank, oi uther ont-ide lenders, would 
seem to depend largely upon the estimate of the ealiluT of the 
nationalist go\ eminent of the country, and it-, ahdity and will- 
ingness tc) balance the ftudget and .service extriaial debt. 1 f "no- 
tax" campaigns heconie widesjtread and se<m to have consider- 
able popular support, Hurma's credit will prohahly sink 
accordingly. There seems tt* he a reasoiiahle pro..pect. howiwer. 
that the Government of Ihtrnia will adhere to fhr line of actiim 
described in the tirs! partgtraph of the Ihuina I 'uited Kingtiom 
Junaucial Agreement, (|uoi('d above, in which ea-e Ihimursc 
credit should .soon he well evtahli'died in world moiuw markets. 
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ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
JAPANESE OCCUPATION 

Summary 

I’KK-PjRiTisir Burma of the early nineteenth century appears, 
from fragmentary evidence, to have achieved a tolerable stand- 
ard of living with practically no foreign trade, and very little 
<lomestic trade except that between neighboring villages con- 
nected by “five-day bazaars.” The spinning wheel, the loom, 
the blacksmith’s anvil, and other implements of handicraft 
industry were found in practically all villages, and it is to be 
prc.sumed that Burmans then as now were naturally clever with 
their hands. 

The British occupation of Burma coincided with the closing 
stages of the Industrial Revolution, and brought Burma rather 
promptly into a rapidly developing woidd economic order. It 
was inevitable that Britain, the most highly developed industrial 
nation of the day, would supply a large portion of Burma’s 
newly rcciuircd imports, and would provide a market (or find 
markets elsewhere) for Burma’s newly developed exports. In 
other words, Burma entered upon a century of what some 
writers have called “colonial economy.” This economy is 
marked by the export of a few raw and semifinished products, 
the import of a vaidety of manufactured goods and of necessary 
machinery and transport facilities, and control of the key points 
of economic life by citizens of other and more highly industri- 
alized nations. 

Rangoon was developed as Burma’s outstanding port, 
through which over four-fifths of the foreign trade passed. 
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'1 rad(^ r^.‘latic)ns were set tap with India across the Iiay iif 
and fo a smaller isxtenl with the Knifed Kini;dotn and Mtiropc 
l^'eiKTailv. It should he nottsl that flunna facc-.s wi^st. that 
nearest ports are those <;f India, ainl that IhirniaX land fi on- 
tiers were not, until eross<‘d hy any iniptu'lanl oi well- 

traveksi roarl or railway. In any ease, to tla* ea^t la}* Siam 
and h'reiudi liulo-C liina, with almost exactly ilu^ sanu* c‘xports 
as Ihirma, and able lu stipp!}* the Inai 1 'muaii inarkti with 

sidficdixif rice an<l tirnher ■ Ihinna's leading prodnrt'. a^dde 
from {)etroIenim 

dlie llritish connection meant the fairly rapid de\‘r!opnu'nt 

an excelhmt inland uatts' transport ^}'sienn a% urll as rail* 
wa\s, and eventually a ratlier \^'elkkiut y\s!r!n of ro; 4 (!^ all 
three types of transport rnakiuR Ran.aooii the hii!^ of their 
activities. 

\Vdu*reas inueh of !a)W(*r ihinua uus wa^te prior to llu- 
I»ritish vr:i, niillinn.s of arre?. wito takon up aii<i tiimi^aiuU of 
acres ot teak foiast hrotiylu into proiiuetioji. to lattice I'tirjti.i 
the worlti's iearlin.t;' exporter of iioth riee tiiif! tettk. 

Law an<i order were* nittiiitained. a .sl;dt!<* etirrettey { fr<»ni 
India) was intrudneed. health statulard' were ni;iint;dn<'d, and 
in various inittrtr ways Ihtrnia \\as equijtped to play a rote as 
a !ca<lin.i 4 producer of primary a;^i ieuhttral and mineral prod- 
ucts. All in all. a ratlier lii^h ■-landard ui livinp was maintaineit 
— -ahnost certainly nmeh hipiuT than tiiat in pre Hritish i’unna. 
Moreover, lookin'^ at the matter from t!ie sirietly ecoTjoinic 
stamipoint, it is ilouhtful ii modern ’'econoitiic planner-.” with 
a view to promojifin ,,i maximum rtauiomir pioduefit.n jor the 
country as a whole could have done murh heitn jhati f.. pro- 
mote njaxtiuum output of rice, teak, and mineraL,' 

'File Japanese invasion ujis«’t the 5airl\ safi'-iaetory eco- 
nomic halanee ol Lurme .e eeonom_*. in praetieaily etery n*‘peef 
noted aliove. Although the Japanese h.ad piomised cheap tex- 
ttlcs. an^I Htirmese h^atsi, wives svelc**mcsl fapanese octal- 

'fi is'.te-ii, iti e*.u la r,p'..u54ri{ with |nhi!i'.»! 

I or liicfgiiiriit fu 4 |ii r'S’truf § s«i*44ii’ fill inf 

ami iM rrlrMiy,^ hi il'r I I- Mpiri *4 

py|itii';ii iii yr 
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pation for this reas(jn, they were faced with the necessity of 
iij^htinp; a ,i;reat war; and with an extremely long supply line 
to Ihirina. were able to send almost nothing except the most 
urgently needed supplies for the Japanese army. They man- 
aged to export a little lead, zinc, tin, and tungsten. However, 
they lacked transport facilities for maintaining a total export 
comparable to that normal umlcr British rule, and even had 
trans])ort facilities been available they would have been unable 
t(v make tise of Burma’s normal rice and teak export — at least 
during the early stages of the war. 

Allied demolition and bombing of refineries, pipe lines, river 
launches, railways, bridges, and locomotives resulted in a vir- 
tual cessatioir of internal transport, except for the Japanese 
military, and even military transport was very much slower 
than normal i)eacetimc transport. Hence, both in internal trans- 
port and external trade, Burma was thrown back a century, 
without warning or previous preparation. Law and order were 
maintained after a fashion, and a new currency was introduced 
with the decimal sy.slcm, but inflation soon overtook the Japa- 
nese-sponsored rupee, further to add to the economic chaos and 
misery. 

(liven, say, ten years of preparation, together with a few 
modern factories, it is conceivable that a moderate standard of 
living could have been achieved in spite of the virtual cessation 
of foreign trade. But although looms were to be found in many 
Burmese homes at the time of the Japanese invasion, a large 
proportion were seldom used and it was chiefly a few old women 
who continued to spin and weave at home. The other handi- 
crafts were largely forgotten because of tjie competition for 
.several generations of cheap machine-made imports. Moreover, 
the present generation has acquired a taste for bicycles, flash- 
lights, and other commodities which did not enter into the pre- 
British standard of living. Present population is considerably 
greater than Burma ever had under the Burmese kings, so the 
attainment of a satisfactory standard of living under economic 
self-.sufficicncy would be correspondingly more difficult. 

All in all, Burmans were left with sufficient food of a sim- 
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pic kiiu! hccatisc almost all areas are tiormally nearly '-'clf-stiflV 
ci<‘nt in rice or millet. Ilonsin,!;' was no! a part ienlarlv difficult 
prol)!(‘m in a lainl where the hamlmo is plentiful and most incii 
know lif)\v to make hamhoo houses in short ordtaa ddu‘ elothim^ 
prohlenu hrnveveiy proved insohihle in spile of stienuous Ihir- 
luese and Japanese efhu'ts, aial t^a'eal di'-tress re^ultiaL Otlier 
coinna ulilies, lujth coni i( >rfs ami nectositirs, u en* praci icaliv 
tuiohtainahle, and witli a .i;'reat dimimition in the fi^li catch, the 
diet deteriorated, ''Fhc dvtvrun-ntum was only pariiallv made 
14'CMjd hy the slau, filter of | 4 reat mnniu'rs mI* woik caiilv an 
economic sin which wall r(a|nir<^ years of (‘xpiariMm l)efma^ the 
catth,^ supply and af^riculture can laiurn to norma! 

d1u’ forei^'oiipi( laanarks relate to the lowland areas, inliah^ 
ited predoniinanti)^ hy Ihirnians and i\ari'Us, 'flu* horseslio*;' of 
hills which sunaaind tlu‘ Irrawaildy \'al!ey is inhafntrd hv 
Shans, Kacliins, and t liiiis wln^ ha\a^ nevta hrtm wry idosely 
drawn into inoriern eeononu<‘ life, lasing; a iclativelv self- 
sufficient life, with standards of liviup^ rmisidca*alh\' \whnv that 
of the liuriuans, they were not .ip'ratiy affrrt<sl |i\ ilu* eeunoinic 
dislocations tlu^ war, except, of cotuHr. as armie's passed tiv 
and rcfiuisitioned food supplitw, cattle, nr lafiorers. In other 
Wfuals, the econrnuy which neier was far above fhe suh*Nis!<aire 
level was inncli less alfc’cted hy ihf' Japanese in\easioii than that 
which, hy inti^i^ration with uo»!d econotny, had ri««en consideio 
ahly aimve that level, ft is !n!,;hiy pow»4h}sn Imwewia that tin* 
fillip' to !Uirnu*se handii'rait indTu-lries will iaaiiiiua* Ifi 

have its effect for a numhrr of years affei the war, a-.;, caiuicnis 
ehlers decitle to have llieir villarte^ eoiiiinur to profluce I'lutip 
etc., **jiist in case" another niunltdiipihle coisifci hrinps 

deprivation to the ioc'al residents. 

AoKueriaTif An Rn Aimns 

Idle fliyju nae.f Tiuniyars in V^4J has cainasi a lew 
ohservers to leap to the tatfichidun that the ja|iaiir-r invasifin 
has largely **so!vt*d'' Ihirmads prohleni of agrirultiirai drhi and 
ahseiifee laiidl'iualisim 1,'nfmiunalely, ilir prohlrm camioi he 
solved so easily* fra* iliei hetiyars, wdio own a fuiirlli of Lower 
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Burma riceland, have deeds, moiTgages, and other documents 
in India, with which to press their claims, and from the strictly 
legal standpoint, the accumulation of unpaid rent or interest, 
as the case may be, during the period since 1941, further com- 
plicates and intensifies the problem of meeting their claims. 

1 n any case, the few Chettyar agents remaining behind did 
not attempt any large-scale collections of rent or interest, and 
thus Burmans took possession of and held millions of acres of 
excellent land, without payment to the legal owners. In 1943 
then' was a I'enancy Ordinance, from the Ba Maw government, 
providing for a SO percent reduction in the 1942—43 rents. 
With riceland much less in demand than normal, it is doubtful 
if landlords received even half the usual rent. 

'fhe net result of the Japanese occupation, then, from the 
standpoint of rural economic relationships, seems to have been 
to aggravate an al ready-difficult problem. Government of 
Burma laws, already on the statute books, looked toward the 
hxing of fair rents and the solution of the problem of absentee 
lan<Ilor<Iism, and the Chettyars at least seemed willing to co- 
oper.'ite. The need for immediate and wide-scale application of 
carefully worked-out legislation of a similar kind appears to be 
greater than ever. 


Food and Agriculture 

Aside from the virtual cessation of rice export and diminu- 
tioti of rice production already mentioned, perhaps the chief 
food problem introduced by the Japanese was that of distribu- 
tion within Burma of existing stocks. The central part of the 
Dry Zone was normally deficient in rice, receiving part of its 
Cimsumption needs either from Lower Burma or from the 
Upper Burma Wet Zone and irrigated tracts of Shwebo and 
Lower Chindwin districts. Lower Burma, in turn, received 
most of its daily needs of cooking oil from the vegetable-oil 
presses of the Dry Zone. The breakdown of internal transport, 
an<l the flight of many of the Indians and Chinese who were 
skilled in elTccting exchanges of products within Burma, left 
the country without a reasonable price structure for agricultural 
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prcnlurtH. Sesainum oil which was priced a! R> 8 fnr U‘!i viss 
lahctiil 3() Ihs.j l)cf(irc tfic war, sold at Rs. -in in carlv 

in Rs. I(K) in Mandalay, aial Rs J(HI in RauytMin and 

Monlnicin, Rice, on the other hand, uitich son! at ahrnit Rs. 

i per 75-pnimd basket lankna* the war. \\:i> voaili onlv one 
rupee in Ikasscin toward the end oi RM3* and I\s- M) or over 
in Mandalay in ]‘‘\*hrnary RM4." 

Aecordinjj;; to a dispatch ftaan the i .ondnn 74d;jCA' rorre" 
spondent in Ihirniar' acrea|j;t^ in R^dd 41 ua*' ^nly 7,di H.),(K)() 
a, gainst a pre\\*ar norma! of li.dOthlHH), Tlu* japanisst^ sue- 
cee<!ed in exporting; only 3RR,{HH7 tnus atmuall} or a triuh of 
normal exports, llie catth* silnation. aia*( to liu* corre-* 
spomlent, wa.s mneh less scrituns than wa.s at tlrst ludieved, since 
there were ar<*as in ('entra! Ihinna uhru* hphfinj; had not de- 
stnpvcd the catth^ J^^tpplv, and !a(‘k of transport had made impos- 
sihle the normal export to L<n%er Iharma, cattle snpply 

in such areas was actually greater iliau noruia!. lie quotes tlie 
ai^Ticiiltural department oi the !ka Mau ^overninrail to the effect 
that the IRd.b 44- crop was fnjt 34C44ICK4 for/', of paddy, a;painst 
a ncuanal six or seven milHon tons, dlu* RM4 15 ertip was be- 
Hcved to have lieeii about d.aidlljtffi) tons of pa«!dy, proviclin|,f an 
expiulalde surplus of around 1 J-MJliltt inns in bouer Ihiima 
(aRainsI a deficit of nearly half a foto. in ! "pper 

f Uiriua). 

I'he result of tiu^ japam^sf^ peiif^d was that, oii Rriii'^di re- 
occiipafiiai in IR45. Mpper fhnma was fitinu! with a serious 
overoill whiU' Lo^^ir Ihnina had -omctliini^ 

like oiieqhirci of its normal three aisrh'iaie half aniilioii tint stir- 
I'lllis. llie shorta^i^e <if calfle ami i'4 rqui|imrnf, am! llie p^eneial 
iiiicertaintic*s of tlie period, cama'd tlw R^45 t^rop to afford 
only t>iie'‘sixth of the normal ixxport siiiqdiis, ami it is esti'^^ 
mated that perhaps four years v\i!I hr rr«|uircd before Muriiia 
reaches the tftreeoiiillion-ton mark ils rif*e exports. Isvrii 

four yvars may not suffice the eatfir proiiinii am! 

»Tlir |irlcfi% jmt ntmiytl ;irr oah on avail- 

spIc* y ikitie i licy i*« ei%*r a 

ICerieral akiiirr which h trriaiiity aoiiratr 

^ AV?e / Will Stiik^^wmm, July its, 
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problem of rural economic relations (including land tenure) 
can he satisfactorily solved. 

b'ORKSTRY AND SaWMILLING 

In a country not very subject to forest fires, it is extremely 
difficult to damage the forests seriously, and even the war of 
1042 4,^ left most of Ihirma’s forests little if any affected. In 
some areas of military operations and preparations the Japanese 
felled young unseascaied teak trees, but there is no evidence 
that a significant proportion of the total teak forests was af- 
fected in this way. The Nippon-Bunna Timber Union, a com- 
mercial combine in which Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and other large 
Japanese firms participated, carried on a fairly scientific exploi- 
tation of forest re.sources with the aid of some of the senior 
Burmese forest officers, but total extraction was clearly far 
l)elow normal, in spite of unusual activity in certain regions for 
military purpo.ses. 

Perhaps the greatest wartime damage to the forest industry 
relates to elephants. A very large proportion of the 6,000 tim- 
ber-working elephants died during the occupation, and their 
replacement by other elephants, or by modern machinery, pre- 
sents great difficulties. 

Some leading sawmills were recovered almost intact, only 
ireeding a few items of equipment to resume operations. 

Minerals, Refining, and Metallurgy 

Tn general, the Japanese period meant a slackening off or 
complete ce.ssation of operations throughout Burma s entire 
mineral industry. Allied bombing frustrated repeated attempts 
to operate the oil fields ; demolition, bombing, and the difficulty 
of importing adequate machinery kept operations at the Bawd- 
win Mine and Namtu at a low level, while the tiia and tungsten 
industry was carried on somewhat more successfully, but never- 
theless at much less than normal output. ' 

Manufacturing and Power 
Allied demolition and bombing, lack of staff and replace- 
ment parts, and lack of transport all combined to reduce indus- 
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trial activity to a very low level indeed. Since industry was 
largely related to an export market, and transport of the fin- 
ished product to Japan or elsewhere was out of the question, 
the need for operating the factories was not as great as in nor- 
mal times. Various makeshifts were used in Rangoon and a 
few other places to replace the rather a<le([uate })rewar power 
plants which were demolished or homhed out. lloweeer, elec- 
tric pow’er consumption was very much helow normal levels. 

Labor 

Most of the unskilled industrial labor of prewar Ihirma was 
Indian but, as .shown in chapter x.xi, much tlu- greater part of 
the total labor supply was indigenous. I'he flight of abotil half 
the Indian population curtailed the industrial labor supply at 
a time when it would have been impo.ssible to operate all the 
factories for other reasons. Moreover, the lack of facilities 
for rice export very greatly reduced tlte amount of labor which 
could usefully and economically be employe<l in Lower ihirma 
agriculture. Hence there was a considerable real .surplus of 
labor scattered about Lower Ihirma in particular. 'I'he Japanese 
authoritie.s were not slow to take advantage of this surjilus, and 
local officials were forced to draft fens of thousands of unwill- 
ing laborers into the “.Sweat Army” and other auxiliaries of 
the Imperial Japanese Army. Lafior was ttsed ehielly in mad 
building and similar works of military uscftilness. 

The flight of great numher.s of In<iiati laborers raises a 
delicate problem, that of their return to Ihirma now tiiat tlie 
war is over. About 10,(XK) per mensem have returned thus far 
this year, and while hotii governments appear to agree in prin- 
ciple that the evacuce.s jthouffl rettirn. both have imposeil some 
control over their retnrn, although that control is not as great as 
control over immigration of Indians desiring to enter liunna as 
laborers f(;r the fir.st time, 'riu* reconstruction of Ihirma's dam- 
aged tran.sport and industrial systems and the rclniildijig of the 
main town.s will require great ansotmts of local labor or of im- 
ported Indian labor. It seems possiljlc to solve the problem in 
either way. 
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Domestic and Foreign Trade 

Since the Burmans had long carried on a fair proportion of 
he trade in local produce for local consumption, wartime dislo- 
■ation^ did not affect the country as severely as it might have 
lone if foreigners had monopolized both domestic and foreign 
rommerce. However, foreigners had carried on much of the 
A'holesale trade, even in respect to Burmese produce consumed 
ocaliy, and in so far as the Japanese army, and Japanese civil- 
ans under army control, did not monopolize wholesale trade, 
nany Burmans gained new experience which may be of use to 
hem in the future. 

With regard to commodities of interest to the military, 
iiowever, Burmans had little to do. Four Japanese companies, 
for instance, had a monopoly on the cotton trade, while one 
of them — the Mit.suhishi-sponsorcd Fuj'igasu Boseki Kaisha — ’ 
was Burma’s only manufacturer of cotton yarn and cloth. 
Prices to the fanners were severely controlled, a farmer receiv- 
ing but Rs. 5 for a viss (3.6 pounds) of cotton, at a time when 
cotton longyis cost hundreds of rupees each. 

At the end of the summer of 1944 the Japanese army 
authorities issued regulations to tie in Japanese firms more 
closely with the war effort. It is to be noted that the Ba Maw 
government did not have any control over such firms, in spite 
of the latter’s control of a fair proportion of the country’s 
remaining economic life. 

Foreign trade was practically at a standstill, except for 
military imports and the exports of a few strategic minerals, 
etc., on a reduced scale. There is a tremendous backlog 
of demand for postwar imports, and it will be several 
years before Burma is in a position to export goods with a 
total value double that of its imports — the condition normally 
existing before the w'ar. 

Transport 

Ocean, riverine, rail, road, and air transport are all prime 
military objectives, and Allied bombers and fighter-bombers 
were inctcasingly successful in reducing the operation of each 
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(if typvsof transport to a small fraction of prewar normal. 

lly 1'“ 13 ocean shippinJ:^ had been reduced to little inoia- than 
the activitie.s of numerous small wooden craft of lOO to 300 
tons capacity, which hu,iTRe<l the cohnI line, .and wine nio^f active 
between Moulnicin ami ( lao Hua,t;;in,t.; ( t lao b'aehi l in Siam 
near X’ictoria Point oti the Kra Isthmus. 'Flie ottlv new railway 
dc-velopinents were the Mouhnein-Mani.;:kol-: line arid the 
(' lmmhhoru-{ >ao Hua'^an^ line. 'Fhe huter was etifirely within 
Situu. hut its sipniFiennce !a\ in proeidhn; .an .altern.af i\ nisite 
for Siatnese-Burmese trade. By l'’!4 railway trathe was 
hrotiRht Jiractically to ;i staml.sfiil as a result of the ledno leinfx) 
of Allied honihinj^ of hridRcs, loeomotives, and rolIiuR stork. 
IIij;hway tralTic wa.s likewise kept rather low hoth hy Allied 
demolition and hfnnlniiR of petroletim nianuftiettiritt'; faeilitie.s. 
am! conse<pienl shortage of fuel. Distillation of rnhher ami 
other devices were not hij^hly sueee.ssfnl expedieTiis. 

Military authorities restored the* K.any.oon dock's to fairly 
nejrmal operation within a few months of llieir o^-eupation of 
the city in early May B’-l.s. Ilowever. some wharves temain 
a mass of wreckaj^e two years after the eml of fhe war. 'Flu* 
main lines of the railway were restored to -uhmn'rnal riperation 
witliin the first year of jjeace. 'Fhe import of tlimisands of jeeps 
and other military vehicles re.stored total fii,;',hway liaflic to 
smnethinf' apprt>xiinatin}j; its pi'ewar position, tiastdim- must 
still Fte imported, as the Syriam rethx ry wil! not t'erdinmence 
operatifvns hefore IB-B?, and it js likely that .scarcity and the !u,t!;h 
price of pelnvleurti prodtjets ha%’e operated to keep jnotot irafilc 
from inrreasinti to a level much t,pa*ate!' than that n-:ie!ted iK'fttre 
the war. 


( 'uM Mf.VtC.VTIoSS 

Wireless ctniimuniealions are such an essrnfi;d aspect of 
military operations tiiat they seem to have been maintained with 
practically tio interniption tltronj'iht mt the war period. The 
Hanjjfofui telephtaie system was rather rapidly restoml to limited 
pttblic use. Durinji the Japanese o(:en|iaiion it was jn'ailahle for 
Japanese use only. 
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Money and Banking 

The one improvement introduced by the Japanese was the 
introduction of the decimal system. This was much more than 
countcrl)alanccd by flooding the country with irredeemable 
paper curency and supplying no goods whatsoever to absorb 
this spurious “purchasing power.” The Civil Affairs Service 
(Burma) announced on its return that Japanese money 
was valueless, and advised the use of special Indian money 
exclusively. This decree caused numerous protests from hold- 
ers of vast (juantitics of Japanese notes, but it does not seem to 
have prevented the rather prompt improvement in economic 
life. In fact, since, at the time of the publication of the decree 
( June 1945), Tenasserim was still in Japanese hands and the 
Japanese were presumably still issuing their paper money, a 
British decision to assign some fixed value to Japanese money 
would probably have served to bolster the position of the Japa- 
nese in that part of Burma remaining to them. 

Banking was taken over by the Yokohama Specie Bank and 
other Japanese-sponsored institutions, but the general economic 
disorganization, and in particular the chaotic currency condi- 
tion, prevented banking from attaining any real significance 
throughout the Japanese period. 

Public Finance 

Burma’s prewar financial situation was sound indeed, with 
a debt of only Rs. 34 per capita, of which Rs. 20 represented 
capital expenditure on the Burma Railways. Although the war 
resulted in great damage to Burma’s few factories andnot-very- 
large transportation system, it did not increase the country’s 
public debt, and in that respect Burma is more fortunate than 
Britain or the United States with their enormous load of debts. 
However, the restoration of the railways and other facilities to 
their prewar normal, and the compensation of holders of War 
Risk” insurance make necessary unusually heavy state ex- 
penditures during the reconstruction period, and consequently 
a considerable increase in the public debt. Even that increase 
will still leave Burma one of the countries with the smallest 
per capita debt. 
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True larruRie or^ iu:kM!Csr: 

I'hk RKi'oxs'rKrrTinx Pickicju 

lirKMA was as liard hit hy tiu* war as at^y Asiatir vn\tntr\, with 
fhc possihic cxccptinn i>i japan itsrith As ittdiraP/d in thi* f^rr- 
cliaptcrs, tlu^ war k-ft i>urina’s rrt»inan\ alna»-t mnn- 
pkicly wrrrkeci and in tua-d <»f wry yna'al linanrird ;md tvi'hnira! 
assistance lr«>in a!M‘Ma<! hrtnre it ciadd \h^ rc^tfcrd Im lanina!. 
U<n\’cvcr, cninparcfi n» t!u* ta^k taeint: -'au-h nuhi 4riah/<’d csain- 
tries as t>el|.;inin nr timnan}'. fhunia's postwar rreousli tni iun 
piajhlein is !“elalivc'iy snupk', A veiy larpp’ pa:! ui the* wraifli nt 
lenn^Hsan cnnntrii\s was ^ier^mytal hy hnmh'- and iiir, wliereas 
Pnirnia’s wealtli cunsisls piasinininantl v ni iiidf'‘4rncfih!e 

nipasnillnral land, lure, 4s, and mineral d«’p*‘vi?-., !’‘aet»>rir\ f anci 
the larkin' ntiliiies} pave einplMvinun iu unlv unf uf a 

working pupulatitm of tetkMjyifiu t?* MditpUyiiHy vAdiv f:an ‘poti 
einploye<! Inil a few iliutisanrl more, 

1 hi' main Hnr's i>! tiu* laihcoiV'-i wan'e re-iofrd opia'aliun 
within file first year after the Japanrst* eo-re drivtai tan, and 
consirferalile trallir was restored on the otads and wat«auays, 
As early as Jnly the p«trt ol f'ianpoon was appf« sachifitj' its 
ii'niiK!<liale goal id iijlfKi lorjs ot imports daily* afid diniiig' iltt^ 
snereeding iiaaifhs if liandied impf.rts af atson! thi’' |,n'rwar rate, 
Some ntilifies were* hamii in fair order h% ilir tr^tiirfdiig lirslisli 
forces, hilt |,ila«s are afoot for the eompkie rrcon .friiriioii of 
.Buffinds lied \a*ry adta|iialr prewar rleeirir 'supply svsfnir 

Agrirtiltnraf riTonstrinkm is oi course tlir priiiei|a! protr^ 
ktw for tliose roiieernrd wilh IhirinaA If inviilves the 

inmiefliale piaihiem of providing ihi,‘ farmer willi iiii|asfis of 
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clothing and a few simple tools, and the longer-range problem 
of providing him with more cattle and with a system of land 
tenure and agricultural credit which is much more satisfactory 
than that prevailing before the war. Natural increase, with 
Upper Burmans and Shans encouraged to breed cattle as rapidly 
as possible, seems the only likely solution to the cattle shortage. 
Both British and Burmese leaders are acutely aware of the 
necessity of overhauling the system of agricultural relations, 
and thci'c is good reason to expect that their efforts will meet 
with some measure of success. The purchase of Chettyar hold- 
ings, however, will necessitate the assumption by the Govern- 
ment of an enormous debt, repayable only by taxes and pay- 
ments of principal and interest by cultivators themselves. Given 
a firm and intelligent administration at Rangoon, such problems 
scorn capable of being solved. 

Flotilla and other vessels destroyed in 1942 as a war meas- 
ure will presumably provide another important but bearable 
increase to the public debt, as will reimbursement of owners of 
utilities and oil companies, etc., for war losses.^ All in all, the 
physical task of restoring Burma’s industry, utilities, and trans- 
port does not appear to present great difficulties, and the finan- 
cial burden w'ould seem to be quite within reason. 

'j'he greatest immediate problem is that of restoration of 
agricultural production, particularly the export of rice. This 
was recognized by the Civil Affairs Service (Burma) which 
distrilmted a leaflet in June 1945, addressed to Burmese peas- 
ants. and reading (in translation) as follows: 

'i'hc; whole world is short of rice. There will be a certain sale 
for every grain of rice that can be shipped from Burma ports. Some 
parts of Ihinna arc .short of paddy. They will have the first call 

upon the suridus in paddy-growing districts The Military 

A<linis)iht ration will do all it can to assist in putting rice mills into 
working oiaier quickly. The Military Administration will buy from 
every working mill as much rice as the mill can produce from your 

existing sliwks (if paddy 

lltc Icailct lltcii discusses the currency situation, and the 
fact that payment will be made in “good British currency” and 
^ Kxccriit swdi losses are made good by the British, 
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|iriri’-. \ rry h iw. Hnw n . Jaji.'iiu • i‘in i nii \ \\ ? nild 

Imi’ praii icall y n< ^llniyLt' iKH-ans^* ^ >f lar!; nf iiujmji'.. wlit^rras; 

ardar.s Irava* laaai jilacfd fta* all thr imiMfUrd la" 

wl'iirii liurina has hrc*n struvrti m» \t rnf Mia rdiifK air 

husy i\!,rrvin^t^ niat<‘ria!s h>r tlit* v,;n“ a,‘rn!S‘t Jap^n aia! traarifna* 
Ihr ihnv U'l ^phh 1> into Ihanna vhih at th -i. fir ai,h!, hat t!ir jafta- 
iirsr arr hratfii and ‘-Mrii the* th»\r ol ya-ttfls nif^ ffuinia will 

im'rrasr, A!rra«!\, I 5U,nhn haia- hi Khmaj .t >it. 

|,riui'|s will lir fairly di'^trilattrd al pries', vdurfi ran altnrd. tu 

pay wlirii you havr sold ynur pa*!d\ oi*< .w rii iwuuv 

AS V(H' VAX THIS VJ'AR, It wil! all hf’ hoU';ht at p: ii f . widrh will 
riiahlr \un in buy thr pood^ ton iir-rH, 

"Thr final paragraph uf tlu* Irafhn ino^t int«arsr5np. A 
wry driic'atc* pta »ldrni facial^' aprh'Hliura! i rlaihiHtat!^ ni in 
ihirnia rrlatrs to land trimiaa par*hTi!atl\ if:r uannw of land 
fudnn^p^^l^' C 1udt\sTrs and otlwr ahsrntrr laialhirds. I'hr Mili-. 
tary Adininistrat inn obvintisl}' vAshrd tn pM'dpnnr lariip^j this 
prohliTip fur lh<‘ last parap,raph tr:nis 

Xu ahsrntrv MU nrr ur tmaait oi au\ nthri pn .t n will Isr alluv/rd 
In vvivi Vfai Imm land vmu ivr now UMiL,jnp n, ?« -np as mur 
cATHpatiun uf t!it* land ri-r tn lai iftanfr trwsvinp a hrrafdi 

nf tlir pearr. It ynii nilfivatr thr Ina! w will lx;\v ?hr riphi to 
harv<‘Ht atu! sail thi* rmp. 

dlu» iinnirdiaU* prufdnti nf indtahiip Ihiuia w; p^'U'-afit-. t<? 
plant. cHltivatr. and haiu'f'wf ttw in nuU't tliuf {hnira ii!a\ rr- 
stnnc Its ruin uf lu-Ipiup tu H'isI India and t'rAsa; ipiifr 
possihly In* wiihMuf tuuddni: tlir 1 miu; lanpr piohlriii of 

ahscntrr laruihirdisnn iinf with v.rll 'orpaid/rd and udh 
liiiaitwd prrssnrr Inunp hrunp^ht to hnii un huih ftir ih*VfT’n-‘ 
yneiif of Ihirnia and thr fiovunwHunf of India, uunr prtiuanrnt 
settlMinnil of thr iarnflrnurr pr^fih-ni inns! frr wuilas} miiI 
within ihn iirxf two or thi'ir yraf's. If flic* o!i| iflfs'ii ol |iras;tii| 
piTipf itiofsliip is to rtaiiirstir tri fm thr poiah ilir sMhifitiii wmiiI#! 
snail fM^ lie alniip" linrs rouphl) iiidicainl In ihr l^hiH Land and 
Agriruhiirt^ runtiinilrr* ihniinn with its pioposails fm Land 

Alicfiaiioin IVnaiiry. and Lain! Lurdnow Arpn ^nnti I4!K liw 
fanm !aw shortly hnforr i!u! Japanrsr lAcnpafiiffn an#! skill fill 
anti patirni adiniiiistration may yi,i pfi^w llirm ir? nrrif hiit 
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MAP OF BURMA 


respective .treas. l^r toi',ograpLcardLr/r g'o' 

grapliical areas of the country, see the map facing page 3. ^ 


Hnkawnj? Valley, 
Bhaino, Katha, 
vSduveho, Chin 
l lills, Kyankpyu, 
Sandoway, Insein, 
•1 liaton, McTgui 


^ Rice 


Kyaiikse fRice, beans, 

L sesamum 

Toung ‘00 I teakwood, 
[ sugarcane 


Upper Chindwin, 

Akyal) and Arakan 
Hill Tracts, Thara-I Rice, 
wa<Idy, Hciuada, [ teakwood 
Amherst, Lower 
Salween District , 

Ma-iihin, Myaung*- 1 

niya, Pyapon, Han^ Rice, fish 

thawaddy J 


Bassein 

Northern Shan 
Slates 

Southern Shan 
States 

Lower Chindwin 
Myitkyina 

Mandalay 


J Rice, teakwood, 
[ fish 

r Rice, lead, zinc, 
1 silver, fruits, 

L rubies 

Rice, teakwood, 
^ potatoes, tung 
oil, fruits, vege- 
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f Rice, teakwood, 
1 cotton, beans, 

I sesamum 

[Rice, sugar, 
[jade 


f Rice, beans, sesamum, 
j fruits, vegetables, 

L handwoven textiles 


Yamethin 


f Rice, teakwood, 
*1 beans, sesamum, 
I, sugarcane 


Thayetmo / Rice, teakwood, 

[cotton, petroleum 

Sagaing, My- f Rice, cotton, beans, 
ingyan, Meik- groundnuts, sesa- 
hla [ mum 


Kakokku 


Rice, beans, sesa- 
mum, groundnuts 


Prome 


Rice, teakwood, 
beans, handwoven 
textiles 


Pes-u /Rice, teakwood, 

[sugarcane 

Tavoy tungsten, 


Magwe, Minbu / petroleum, 
[ groundnuts, millet 

Karenni J J'"- teakwood, 

[ tungsten 
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ouiiof ahi^rat iuiis. It scciiln tjuilt* certain ■ that latn! puichasc. 
Im Inrii ovta' tcj I>nnnans the lainl laav (nMifii l>y t1ic'tt\ars, 
will he triiitkasN unlcHs a Iain! alimafiftn a^a |a'r\a*!!t‘- rainuan 
cultivalois from their lain! ajai struiin;,; i!u’ ('veli* 

once mure. 

Anutiier pruhlein of ahnfJNt equal tnin'iu\\ i elate-, in iaaltie. 
The cattle pupulatiun uf Ihinna was very --eriun.sly 4c‘pU‘te<! hv 
the Japanese uectipalii un an<I piaetitaaflv ail I'iia niltixaUMn in 
ihiritia I ttnlike that in pait*. uf t 'luTta. am! India] i- i'arried un 
with ilu* Iu*Ip uf i'affle ur wanr hn ti a!* »<■*•.. if sei'in , !:eta*-'.arv 
h^ wait a few yearn fur the eatth* pMptdanun tu !i‘tn:n tu lua* 
inal. In the ineantiine apiiculfinai in* ^tUnAu m ma;v‘ sniYer, un 
hrss sunH‘ nuvc‘I methud. eiu'h as intrudutaiun mI laryy* nniiihers 
uf traetui’s into the Dry Zune. jA initiated !n '-ueh a eau-' jn«‘s! 
Dr\“ Zuiie cattle CMuld hv ^I^^^eti tu I.uwt'r I»urn:a where trae- 
lurs ha\<‘ heen a failure in t iee pr< »da!rt it tii 'Their is nu 
Hkelihuud, liu\\e\in, that the neet* .,,,ar*. !ar-a' nuniher uf ttaclurs 
wil! he made availalfle tu Ihirnna widiin the next twu m three 
years (iac. during’ flu* pcadud lU' yyrran i needmh 

liin-JMA AS Part uf SuraiirAei Asia hhasna^Mv 

Ihnnia is ,ip‘u;,frapiti<%il!y part uf the Suuf!uai*n Ada penitn* 
stifa. !ls main exptais ttev aiel timfuT air alui leading' 
exports fit* Siam and h'rmeh Unh* t hina All iluei‘, and 
Malaya and Indonesia as %M4h exputt tim rnhlHU', and tiiiiipne!!. 
Aiifl al! import a ijreat variety ui t textiles and uiher eunsiimp- 
tiun i;uui1h fnan mure highly indnstriali/erl ruimfrirs. !l is iif.4 
sitrprixiiig, tlierefhaax that tradr* wdthin Sfan!ie;e'4 Asia is iiiiirh 
ft'ss impuilunt ffiaii the trade ul i;aeh srpamn* eu!iitti\ wifli 
idirupe. Indim and the Far Fast. A Iwifhiin e\rrplie*i! lu flie 
riiiif Ilia! Suufhrast A'ua ruiirifri!r"‘i are euiiipediefr'- in ii'ilm" 
natiiHia! inuie is ilte larip" impuii ider hv Malaya from 
three nurtlicrn iiei|dd»nrs, 

tiileriialifaial fin and ruldicr rasirlA have atleiii|ifrd to tnke 
atlvaniapw of die pusidun field t^y a tew nniii* 

* Ipir y nitif’c driaiSil <4 l‘4'ulsleiiiri u| i’ris#fi%sirie iitiii 

W j, H, Aadfiw* nn.isr I' ^hE^ihi.^fwn lAss’iuiue » 

imn m Asm (rixka’ff Vm^^r%Aiy Huiaiar* FMiSf 
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Incs. The headquarters of such cartels are not in Southeast 
iXsia, however, even though most of world production is located 
there. I his is a reflection of the subordinate political as well as 
eccnioniic positiem of Southeast Asia in the modern world. It 
is inteiestiiig to speculate as to whether or not similar monopo- 
listic agreements may be reached with regard to rice and teak, 
in \icw of the fact that Burma, Siam, and French Indo- 
C hina (.x|)c)it a])out three-fourths of the rice entering world 
tiade ,111(1 neai ly all the teak. Barring" unforeseen developments, 
no such cartel seems likely, for rice is produced in great quanti- 
ties by many other countries, and competes with wheat and 
other cereals on the world market. Teak, likewise, although an 
excellent timber, must face the competition of numerous other 
hardwoods, and also of steel, steel alloys, and other materials. 

'I'o sum up ; there seems to be no strong economic incentive 
for closer economic ties within Southeast Asia. That part of 
the world must continue to look abroad for markets and sup- 
plitTS. 


Relations with India 

India took more than half of Burma’s exports, and supplied 
more than half of Bui-ma’s imports, prior to the recent war, 
and there is every reason to expect a return to approximately 
th.Tt po.sition in the postwar period. The cutting off of Burma’s 
rice export to India and the complementary inflow of Indian 
Ic.xtilcs and other commodities reacted most unfavorably upon 
both economies during the war period. The loss of Burma rice 
imports was undoubtedly one of the causes of the disastrous 
Bengal I'amine of 1943. On the other hand, there are reports 
of genuine distress, even contributing to suicide, on the part 
of Barmans whose clothing wore out and could not be replaced. 

The very great preference given impetus from India by the 
Burmese tariff of 1946 may possibly be replaced by provisions 
placing Indian goods on the same basis as other foreign goods 
except, perhaps, as genuine and substantial quid pro quo may 
be offered by India. It will be recalled that the present Burmese 
tariff was issued just before the nationalist group headed by 
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C'k*iK‘ral Aini;^' Sati hecatnc an (‘fTt*ct ivt* f(uvt* uilliin tin* (^uv-« 
cniiiU‘!U. ( )n the other haiuh the pre.seTit L;t ?vei lunent has shnwn 
iifj loidence oi ;i <lesire to {Hsrrinnnatt^ a,j4aiio4 trade* uith India 
and if seems almost cerlain that India will i^ominue to I)e 
lUirniaA chief tradin.i^ jKartner, 

Since free trade fietweeti Ihirnia and India* with a protec- 
tive tariff aipaiiist maim fact nr(‘cl ^i^oods from adnss'id* ammiiifs 
to liutinese suhsidi/af imi of Indian indmai iali/atiom it sreans 
unlikady that an indejH'ndent Ihinna will rohirn to tin' leyjdation 
existing; hefoiamlu* Indodhinua d'rad^ Atyruuntl of PMI, nr 
Will cnnt iiiiK* indt^fniiti’Iy the pre‘ ent di‘M^Mini!ia.tion in favrn” 
of Indian luanufart nrers at tin* c‘\pein.e of lhirni«'-e eonsnnanrs, 
Ihirniese eiisloins revemtrs, and torcda,n ef ririfra ittao t )n th<» 
(hlun" hand* India secans likely fo ha\f’ a fan ly lapid industrial 
developnuait * and that eleveiopnuan is alinoa (aatain to fjeindil 
Ihirnia Im piawidinp’ a (’onvenient and idasip 'fiince <»i‘ many 
types of fpNHls in deauand in the Ihirn-a nunlaf In laei* it is 
onl\' hy indusiria! developnu*nt on a larye -.cafe in Indna and 
(Isina that Ihirina and other t^onihrio. nf Soinl'iea";! Asia are* 
likely to overcraiie the handiisii'i in their itadiny ladations c*;ms«‘d 
hy the inahility of Japan to expost yreaf ynandtii's of clusap 
floods tor several years to e*ane. Ahcsip Japatno,#* e;ooils 
nndonlitislly prcwaal an eta»noinie ho^ai. to* tlir finii* hr- 
to the pef^pie^ of Southea^t ,'\“da v^ho were tiiialdi’ to pui- 
i*hasi‘ llu* niiire expenove, if !j*eUei ynalif}* p^otnA irofii h.urfipe 
or Aineriea* 

K\siile from iradi* relations and the prokkan #*1 llirifjar 
landho!din|.^s, Ihinnafs oiifstandiny econe^ini ronfad with Intlia 
relates to immipraiioin fndian^ fd‘ all rl;e o’s. fioin fo- 

I'lrospeioiiH iiiereliaiifs ami mafiniatinrin did wrll in prioiar 
ISiiriinn and eonirifaitf^d to ihc* limv of wr-f aiins \raih/ to 
India in reniilfaiiei % fo leknivr’s and lamilif .. kepreociOif 
of fiidiaii siiippiny coinpaiiirv air wry natniaily many their 
inflneiKa* at file prmaait time to wi'Oftr ihr rrptxil *n if-'iS’iit 
liiirnirsc leyislafton reyuiiiny passports and \isas, pirstsiti' 
aldy as a prrliiniiiar> lo rrsirieiion uf iiiiiiii|.p'atiofn I In 

the rdher hand* there is some rvidener of the 
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iiL'ss of man^' Burmans even to receive back the 400,000 

Indians who fled before the advancing Japanese in 1942 

many of whom now wish to retui-n to the land of their 
adoption. Many observers believe that large-scale Indian 
nnnngration is essential to the rehabilitation of Burma, but 
reasons are given in chapter xxi for doubting if Indian immi- 
gn-ation is actually essential to Burma’s economic life, although 
it has admittedly played an important part in the past. 

Indians crmlrolled more than half of Burma’s rice exports, 
and were important in the export of several other commodities,’ 
as well as lieing the leading imiiorters of most items. They 
owned many .sawmills, rice mills, and miscellaneous but im- 
portant factories like those manufacturing matches, soap, and 
knit goods. Over half the Indian population remained in 
Bunna, however, and seem to have retained a fairly important 
Iilace in the economic life of Rangoon in particular. The war 
has undoubte<lly awakened many Burmans to the necessity of 
taking a more active part in their country’s industry and trade, 
with the result that Indians will find more competition in all 
walks of life than before the war. 

Although Burma and India have a long land frontier, and 
although the Bedo or Stilwell Road and the Imphal Road con- 
nected them during the war, it seems likely that for a long time 
to come the only important traffic between the two countries' 
will he by sea. 


Relations with China 

As Burma and China are “back to back’f with difficult 
mountains between their more well-developed sections, trade 
across the land frontier has never been large, although it is 
many centuries old. The only partial exception was 1939-^1 
whcai the Burma Road carried fairly large quantities of war 
rnatcrials and other goods to beleaguered China. Traffic by sea 
wa.s ordinarily more important than land trade, but as that 
journey was a long one, via Singapore, Sino-Burmese trade 
was seldom large. 

It .seems likely that a large share of Sino-Burmese trade 
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will contiinii* to I>y sra. Iio\vr\rr* if c liiiia rrintiiw to a 
pracc^fti! and pro^^t tussive' statt\ fl<oa/!< S/r<'lj!ian aial 
nan iiu,!ustrial!y aiul ollua'uista thr ianina lv»;al and < a' tha 
\ niiiian-iUitina I\ai!u'ay may at ‘'•Mna; fntinr ivna. a-onta' rro 
nofiiir sipjiilaMiu'c. pif'-ftif lO ihiv lUoi/l- 

o{iiucnF Iiowitver. 

Ah Rantpuai was Ihr jiiiaai‘ai pf^int na fha ^ litna, Xalional 
Avialii'^n Anrporaii*at and flu- tau*’ itort fiat s vna.I In:-. . 
to Ktiropr lK*forr tin* war, thru* is a pfi'dhilit^ tiMf ihirina’s 
capital may attain hcconu* an ;tii c^ o^.-.o »ad ' , with Amrrit'an and 
possibly Swtaitsfi linc*s part icipatincl iti dm OatVa* Such a drvrf. 
opnirnf would iinaasasr Ihtnna’s «otitactN» witli i ‘tuna. 

dlnaa* is rm apparent threat <»f p.rrat !mfiiiLpsa.lit ci from 
China to ftnrnia. lininiiitt ants ptoris'dinp fo !h*!‘tna hy sra 
wttniil hfn! man>' trmptinit opp« ir ^ dost*, at liaini, while 

those* approuidunt^ hhirma h. land vo »n!d pa’^^* tiiruiptdt tiiidt* 
vdopc'd parts of \‘unnan, wliwr dno* cotdd wifliin tlndr 

own cfaniti'v. Morca *vrr. flu- i eernt nnndpo'ation !cp:is!af ii m 
provides a means id rc-stiictinp C|nni*o’ as well as finlian 
iinrni|p*atton. In Cid! nc;»otiaiion"^ to that md were under ^vay, 
hnf ilid not hvtir fniit Iirfina^ flu* otubu-ak of war, Thr C lufii* r 
arc similar fo the hhumato- ratdah} and sociany. and *Tcafr 
much lrs-% fii a ^‘ttcial prohirm than do Irahan inifnirp ants, 
dims* it is cxfrrmcly nnlikciy that ihnma will !ia\'c h* face* a 
Chinese minority piaddcm, 

fii rotirhision, fiicrciorr, ii apprau. Hhely^ lliat fhiriiia and 
Cdliifia will have sonant hal more rsp'‘nsive rconMnnc relations 
than fwftirr the wm , hut ti and'^oi miion diflitmliirs and the 
flfseiirss of Iiido Ctiina aiu'l Siam to t diimi srrm likely to 
prewiif file latter coiiniry from e\cr fircMiidm: as iinporf ant a 
fniilinrt partner wif!i Ihnma India will toffainlv con. 

timm III he, 

!rmf\s*iiiiAnntA‘rirnv up 

Xalioiiaiisf s in Ihiriwa, as hi most other rconomirally iiiific*' 
vrfopni roiititiirs, have noted lhal ihr and rirlirst 

nations of ihr w'cirld are almost hivaririhly ilitioe iviili ilie 
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j*! cRtc'st iiicliisti ijil development. Hence industrialization is re- 
warded as the key to wealth, power, and national well-being. 

The industrialization of Burma, however, presents two dis- 
tinct and very dil'ticult problems: (1) securing for Burmese 
citizens control of most of the country’s existing industries, 
and (2) creating new industries and enlarging those which 
now exist. I'he first problem is not, generally stated, the sub- 
ject of seriotis dispute. Mo.st Europeans, Indians, or Chinese 
would agree a.s to the desirability of greater Bi^rmese partici- 
pation in industry. When the case for Burmanization is based, 
however, on accusations agaiirst the fundamental nature of 
previous development, there is considerable room for argument. 

.As indicated iii the ijuotation on pages 192—93, one excellent 
reasciTi for the development by European firms of production of 
raw materials is that Burma’s conditions of soil, climate and 
la{K)r stipply make such development profitable.® European 
nations like Denmark, and American states like Iowa, find that 
rich soil and natural resources enable them to reach a higher 
standard of living and of national and local well-being by con- 
centrating on the development of those resources. On the other 
hand, population growth, the development of new skills by 
Burmans, and the proved uncertainty of foreign trade in the 
event of war furnish convincing arguments in favor of a 
reasonable program of industrialization. 

I'or the most part, Burma’s resources and previous eco- 
nomic development suggest that that country will be most pros- 
perous if it continues as a producer of rice, timber, and min- 
erals. lake Denmark, it may find great well-being and pros-, 
perity for its people in a development which does not leald to 
military or industrial greatness. Bituminous coal has hitherto 
been the basis of industrialization in most highly developed 
cotintries, and it seems to be lacking in Burma. Perhaps the 
Hatgyi Rapids (on the Salween above Moulmein) and other 
water-power sites will provide Burma with cheap electric power 
in <lue cour.se, but for the immediate future there does not seem 

« See “Industry and Agrarian Reform,” Far Eastern Swney, July 2, 
1047, for a sane discussion of the pros and cons of rapid industrial development 
in the Orient. 
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ii> !n’ niiich jnsliiicatinn fur planniiii^ fur tnurc than a duuhiiii|^ 
nr ln*hlini;‘nf Ihuina’s juxnvar facTnrii%s with tluhr 

\xi a‘ki*rs. 

Sniiic iiic!n5lri<‘S, particular!}, cuttun tcx!i!r>, nu};!if hr tii’- 
vclupi'd with (‘xistiipif rcsourct‘s, hnutwcaa I >ui ilia’s cntttnn 
I'lrudiictiuii (jf IHJKK) tuns wnnid prnv'idc alNnif half tlic^ cutin- 
try’s cluthiii| 4 \ and with pliers it wuiild hr ra>v tn per* 

suadc fanners tu pruilncc twice that much. Iiir\clc fires aiit! 
niisccllauci »tis nhnur ruhher tptndi. liavr hern pmdiu'cd in 
Ihinua nu a small srah* and there ^('enw nn lea-i^n \\h\' a much 
laT\^<‘r indtistr\” mipjit nut pu^^per. (u tlie Shan Stands thete is 
a, priHiuciiun (which nn,cht he ;.nt‘at!y expaudi’d i uf nwaaal 
kinds of 4'rmperatt‘ Zone iruim, iiiehahn:;' snawhrnaes, as 
well as tlu* hasis fur a cuiwiiletahle daii) imhislTV. f lener tlicre 
setans iuj nsasun w!i\ Ihinna shnnld impni t <|uantiti<*s uf 

Australian and Amcncan t'ainud inhi and nulh, nu whiidi thv 
cunsiliuer pa\ s ahuut twice the* retail p: ic’e in the ts.untnes nf 
origin. Whlli Ihiruie^e su:,:ar pi’»due!inn appr nariiiii’t traal 
dutiicslic cunsuinplif an fin plate v\nuld h^’ nni\ impni i leppn 
larly inressary fur a hhirme'.r canrain.: neln ai'v, Siniilaify. 
flashhi^lus and halteries. varinm rlienheah- and nirdicina! prnd*" 
nets as w<’|{ as Inilct ariicics i'ntild he manniaetuu, d innsfly irean 
fhinneu' mateiials with a inaxiinmn adap!ah*»n lui’a! taste'--., 

As I’Uirinans cwuicd alinnst uu prewar laenaieN exis^pl a 
few rice mills and sawinilh, it lalan e^-'U* alt-j ahi? i.iitli tn 
licvc that they wai! make an> “-iypnncant ‘inde-. !<w\ard Indus- 
Iriahzafiun ul their t‘nisnfr)‘ in this priuiaUnm Ihiwwrt, it 
is pus'sihir that IkfrriHwr amiatinns will he tnuta! In I»r mtich 
tiruader in the |iearclime perint! as a rr^nlt i.| the wat*s duu4ic 
sliurta| 4 i> and fuensinp' uf altenfinn fui wurld al/ahs. I'hr 
ciiihtisiasiii and ciier»pv rclrau'd hy hmine e iiafinnafi'aic fu- 
getlirr with fin* affainmmi uf puHtieal indepriidener wliicii 
ciiahles tins iiafiunah tu hr ffiirctrd iniu cnti urueflvcn iiaiium 
tiiiikiiiyi^ cliniiiirK will undnufiirdiy help tfi im|hrc fhsriiiaiis tu 
make tindr taiimiry rcutiumicaify ‘adf un^'rfiiinip as wril as 
pulil iiailly srI f-j^i ivr 

If is hii^iily pussihle dial in Ihiriiia, as in Siai'm if w^mM 
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be a national government which would itself take a lead in 
purchasing foreign-owned industries for management as state- 
controlled companies. For some time, at least, foreign capital 
and technical assistance will be necessary, and only the govern- 
ment would seem to be in a position to secure them on reason- 
able terms. Thus, such industrialization as takes place in Burma 
is likely to be either foreign in origin, or inspired by the gov- 
ernment, or a combination of foreign and Burma government 
enterprise — jjcrhaps modeled after the China National Aviation 
Corporation, in which a majority of the stock is owned by the 
Chinese government and a minority by the Pan American Air- 
way.s. The latter company furnishes equipment and technical 
assistance, leaving policy matters largely in the hands of the 
government. Such an arrangement appears an excellent means 
of bringing the results of technical improvements elsewhere to 
an imiustrially undeveloped country, without running the risk 
of permanent control of economic life by foreigners. Burmans 
arc fully as capable as Siamese of great national enthusiasm and 
it is highly possible that the development of Burmese-controlled 
industry will be taken up as a patriotic duty and privilege and 
with hitherto unsuspected energy and initiative. 

Chances of Increaseb Standard of Living 

The Burmese standard of living was definitely higher than 
that of China or India, judging by available mortality statistics 
as well as by common observation of village life. The chief 
reason appears to be that Bui*ma is not overpopulated as are 
it.s great neighbors. Another and related reason is that Burma’s 
soil, climate, forests, and mineral resources are so great, in 
proporticHi to population, as to bring wealth to its people if 
efficiently utilized. 

An increase in the standard of living must depend chiefly 
upon agriculture, forestry, and mining, particularly the former. 
I'he Department of Agriculture has already developed im- 
proved seeds, crops, tools, fertilizers, and techniques which, if 
generally used, would undoubtedly produce a great increase in 
yield per acre. It remains to be seen if the events of the recent 
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v.ar have sufficiiiitly jarrol rairnu'-'e farnifr^ (tn; ni tluir nin- 
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trchiiiijiics. 

The Muall dri;m* of iiKlustriali/alii'ii inriiiiMiici} almu' a^ a 
}Hissiliility may further iiirn'a.sc liie Ihirnux- ''fantlanl d! liviiijy 
Another jmssihility is the pureliaM,' hy llinm;.;]! llieir 

j^ovcnnmiif or utheruise, df land and t'lher a'-eN iio'a ovnu'd 
hy fni'd.itners. I'he iiroetrds ot sneh iint'anifUis invunudy 
mnilled abroad would main* a d/ahle addiii'n Ihirniesc 
wealth, 

t liven a reasinialile jieriod o! jMasT. Uu. and it stTum 
hi^’hly |K)ssilile that tins eni'fi,t('tie and intrlH^jin! iiroplc. jios- 
sessed of a rich varirty of tiatmal reMi!tree\ uill attain a eon 
.dstentlv lisinit .standanl of Hvin,i;'. 
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Flood control, 66 n. 

Food industries, 153-54, 336-39 
Foreign investments, 183-86 
Foreign trade, vii, 19, 110, 341; ex- 
ports, 163-70 ; general international 
economic relations, 181-95 ; im- 
ports, 171-80 

l^'orest Department, 97 ff . ; educational 
work, 101 

Forest products, 102, 106-7 
io)tests and forestry, 96-114, 320, 339 
Foiicar & Co, litnher firm, 106 
I'reight tonnage, 217, 239 
k'ruits and vegetables, 50-51 
Funiivall, J. S., xix, xx, 11-13, 41, 
59, 66, 90, 93, 141, 196, 197, 199, 
264, 319 

Caneshan, (1. V., xxi 
(iems, 129-30 

(icograjihy, 1-10; map facing 3 
Ceren, Dn Paul F., xxi 
Ck)vcrnmcnt of Burma; debt, 324; 
expenditures of, 321-24 ; program 
of, 85-86; welfare, ix 
(Government Estates, 82-83, 93 
Cfreen, Captain J. H., 28 
Croundnuts (peanuts), 46, 200 

Handicrafts, 39-41, 132-39; future of, 
138-39; under the Jaipancse, 137- 
38 

Hantlmwaddy District, 7 
Health, 283-94 

Henderson Steamship Line, 219 n. 
Ilermyingyi Mine, tin and tungsten, 
127 

Hides, exports, 164 
Highways, 344-55 
Hlegu Health Unit, 285, 288, 294 ^ 
fitaigkong and Slianghai Banking 
Corporation, 304 
Hospitals, 288-91 
Hpii, U*, xxi 
Hum, U Chit, 303, 313 
Hughes, T, L., 177-78, 213, 223, 
232 

Hydroelectric plants, 124, 126 

Ifumigranls, 34, 35, 182, 281-82, 349- 
SCI 

Jmniigraticm problem, 15, 280-82, 349- 
SCBChiucse, 35-36, 351 
Imperial Airways, predecessors of 
B.O.A.C., 249, 262 


Imperial Bank of India, 303-4 
Imperial preference, 167-68 
Import duties, 186-87 
Imports, vii, 19, 171-80; statistics on, 
172-76 

Income taxes, 318-20 
Independence of Burma, xiv, xix 
India, relations with, 348-50 
Indian economic enterprise, vii, 18, 
144, 165, 172, 183, 197, 350 
Indian immigrants and immigration, 
34, 35, 182, 280, 349-50 
Indian labor, 40, 145-46, 220, 243, 
268-75 

Indian moneylenders, xiii, 15-16, 66- 
77, 183-86, 304-7, 310, 312, 314, 
336-37 

Indian trade with Burma, 188-89 
Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, 
118; dividends, 121 
Indo-Burmese Commercial Agree- 
ment, 186, 192 
Industrial agriculture, 16 
Industrial development, 19-21 
Industrial potential, 159-60 
Industrialization, 140-43, 160-62, 192- 
95, 268, 351-54; factories, 140-62 
Inheritance law, 17 
Inland navigation, 206-13 ; routes, 
207-9; vessels used, 209-10 
Insurance, 311 

Interest rates, agricultural, 67, 76, 
198, 306 

International Bank, 332 
International economic relations, 181- 
95, 235-36, 238-39, 245, 246-47 
Intestinal diseases, 285-88 
Investments, foreign, 183-86 
Iron wood, 107 
Irrawaddy Delta, 7, 8 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Ltd., 
148-49, 206 if., 250, 261 
Irrawaddy River, 6, 7, 206 ff., 216 
Irrigation, 57-58 

Italian Roman Catholic Mission, viii 

Jack, William, and Company, 201 
Jade, 130 

Japanese occupation, economic con- 
sequences of, 157-58, 333-43 ; on 
agriculture, 62-64, 84; on commu- 
nications, 342 ; on currency, 296 ; on 
domestic trade, 202-3; on finance, 
325-27, 343 ; on foreign trade, 215- 
16; on imports, 173, 176; on inland 
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<')rRa!ii7ecl Ia1x)r, 274, 278-81 
Ore- treating- mills, 151 
Airways, 252 

Oriental Steam Navigation Co.. Ltd 
218 

Ottawa Agreements, vii, 167-68 
Overseas ( hiiiese ICatiking Corpora- 
tion, 304-5 

Ownership of land, Chart I, 69, 346 

I\'uldy, sre Lire 
Palanng.s, hill tribe, 32, 33 
Pan Anna lean Airways, 249, 253 
Paper, from hamlKio, 107, 161 
Parahin exports, 166 
Payton, \V. IL, xx 
I ‘earn, .Professor B. R., 28 
1 Peasant proprietorship, 65-70: chart, 
69 

P<‘git-Sillang C^anal (also known as 
W aw C anal), 208-9, 217 
Pegu Yomas, 8 

Peninsula Steam Navigation Co., 218 
Pensions to Kuropean civil servants, 
172 

Petroleum, 115 ff.; exports, 163-64, 
166: shipped by rail, 236 
Planning Board, 141 
Pious, Burmese, 59; distribution of 
modern-style plowshares, 62 
Politteal divisions, 9-10; see map, 
facing 347 

Popitlation of Burma, 2; census of 
1941, 24; density, 3, 24, 26; pres- 
ent, 335; trends since 1872, 22-23 
Ports, 214 ff., 344 
Postal service, 261-62 
Pottery, 136-37 
Precious stones, 129-30 
Price control, 201-2, 204-5 
Printing, 156-57 
ihavate <rtvnership, 161-62 
Projects Boards, 1945-47, 112-13, 121 
Piihiirdcbt, 184-85 
Ptildic finance, 316-32, 343 
Public Health, Department of, 285, 
287-90; and vital statistics, 283-94 
Pwe«, linnnese theatricals, 265 
Pytukaia wood : ironwood, 107 ; pre- 
ferred to teak for railway sleepers 
(ties), 111 

Mares, 40, 275 
Riiclio, 2S9 h 60 
Railway-staff, 243-45 


Railway workshops, 149-50, 243 
Railways, 235-47 ; earnings of, 240 ; 
lines of, 236 ; passenger traffic, 240 ; 
postwar development, 245-47 ; traf- 
fic, 238-39, 240; wartime develop- 
ments, 244-45 
Rainfall, 2, 3, 9 
Rangoon, 216-20, 282 n. 

Rangoon Corporation, 329 
Rangoon Development Trust, 277 
Rangoon Electric Tramway and Sup- 
ply Co, Ltd., 151, 186 
Rangoon Stock Exchange, 311-12 
Reforms of 1938-41, 78-84 
Rehabilitation, 85-88, 113, 114, 159, 
169-70, 176-80, 203-4, 211-13, 223- 
24, 232-34, 247, 299-301, 313-14, 
328-32 

Religious distribution, census, 26-27 
Reserve Bank of India, 299, 302-3, 
304 

Retail trade, 196-205 
Revenue Inquest, 11 
Revenues, 317-21; from forests, 102, 
105, 108, 318; from land, 320; from 
minerals, 131 

Rice : acreage, 43-45 ; exports, 18-19, 
163-66, 191 ; Japanese period, 336- 
38; milling, 20, 142, 143-47, 158; 
ownership of mills, 143-44; par- 
boiled, 244-45 ; production of, 42- 
45 ; reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion, 345-47 ; seed distribution, 61 ; 
trade, 199-201, 352 
Roads : Burma Road, 1, 36, 213, 219, 
225, 227, 231, 236, 253, 275, 310, 
316, 324; Ledo Road (Stilwell 
Road) 22^29, 233, 247; mileage, 
230 ; Myingyan-Meiktila-Taungg- 
yi-Siam, 228 ; routes, 227-30 ; Sag- 
aing-Shwebo-Kalewa-Imphal, 228 ; 
Thanbaywzayat-Siam, 229 ; see 
Railways 

Rockefeller Foundation, 285, 294 
Rowe and Company, leading depart- 
ment store, 198 
Royal Air Force, 252 
Rubber, 51-52, 155, 160-61, 164 
Rubies and other precious stones, 
129-30 

Salt production, 128-29 
Salween River, 4, 209, 216 
Sanitation, 285-88 
Sawmills, 142, 147 
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ing hid tan rrinipain^ 218-20 
ScJutuIs, 28 

Sesrinuitn (.sesame) 45 46, 338 
S<‘>*r»unn% A. I L, 178 n. 

Shan riateaii, 4, 5 
Shaiis, 31 

Shipping, srr Oecan hliipping 
Shipyards and dtickyanis, 148-40 
Silk. 133-34 

Silver: export of, !6<1; pr-<Hhu'ti<ni at 
hawdwin Mine, 123; re.^erves, 125 
Sin£>‘- hurmans, 198 
Sit {a tig Vhalh^v, 8 
Skillerl labor. 20, 3^) 

Stj<”ial orpamhaitinn, pre IJritisIp i\ 

IT.. Ihd3, 15, 17 

So<-iali/ation of iiidnstry, led 02, hU 

Spate, O. H. K., 7 

Stamjx Dudley, geomsipluT, 2 o, 10; 

AST iifsti map faring 3 
Standard of livifip;, falling in re<a-nt 
eiecades, xit -xiti, 2o7 ; future. 35<> 
Slatrh faetory, 156 
Steel hrothers iK' tTi^hpany, Ltd, 
leadimr. Ii-ritisli hrin, 105 6. 1 hk 
118, 144, 147, IS3 55, 165, 8%, 200. 
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SteveStsotn* H. N, (\. 31, 32 
SltUveU Roail il.vdu Hoadh 228 20. 

233. 247 
Strikes. 274 
Sugar i'ane, 48 ,^0 

Stigai* prodnelimt, 40, 152 53; retur* 
eries, 152 

Sim Lift* <»f < 'imad;p ififmranre. 311 

Okdt, Sir John, t'hairman of Si-'tI 

flros., fid.. 154 n, 

OTtriffs. 186 87 

'ratmgva (hillskirl t nllivafiom 14, 3,!, 
59. 105 

Tnyivs, 13!, 330 32 
Teak: eommrrelal ladne and me of 
teakwood, 102-5, lOn ; exports of, 
19., 164, 166. 169; 

103 5; frifrsis, 98^ 102 fh; inillinp. 
JOo; trade in, 105 if., 110; trans ■ 
port of, 206; used in raiHvavs* 241 
Ttdegraplw, 25fo 57 
Telepljoiies, 257 -SH 
OTnipeniinre, 9 
Teminey, 65, 7(h7X 8h'82 
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